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PREFACE 


+ 


No, agology will be needed for the publication of a book devoted 
to an account of the ‘ Village Communities’ as found in the 
several provinces of India. In this department, at any rate, 
there is a distinctly vacant place. But an apology is very 
much needed for the imperfect manner in which the attempt to 
supply the want has now been made. hat there are mistakes 
, of detail I cannot but fear; that there are other defects will be 
only too evident. But the errors will at least be such as admit 
of ready correction by superior nowledge. 

There is another matter for apology. The accounts of the 
Indian village which have hitherto appeared are either brief 
and generalised, or they represent an ideal rather than an actual 
form of the institution. There has been no means of testing 
such accounts; and it is small wonder that a particular theory 
of the Indian village has become accepted—and, indeed, some- 
times taken for granted——by the ablest authors when discussing 
the rules of Hindu law, or tracing the history of institutions. 
It is impossible for any later writer wishing to give a faithful 
account of village-tenures to avoid pointing out the errors which 
an abstract and unified conception of ‘the village’ can, hardly 
fail to produce. But, to borrow a phrase of Professor Ashley’s, 
‘the piety of the disciple takes a controversial form’ solely with 
regard to this theory of Indian villages ; and he intends neither 
to undervalue the works alluded to nor to show any want o 


respect for their authors. 


n a 
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Finatly, I cannot but anticipate that one class.of readers 
may be inclined to reproach me with not having more explicitly 
pronounced a judgment, if it is only a provisional one, on the 
facts set out. But, in trath, the present state of the question 
seems to me to be such that a contribution to the materials for 
a decision will be more useful than any deductions which I 
-could formulate. 

Whatever conclusions have hitherto been drawn from the 
phenomena of the Indian village have proceeded, almost un- 
avoidably, from a slender basis of fact; they have been drawn, 
too, in disregard of a number of circumstances, the importance 
of which in forming a just opinion will be obvious as S00 as 
those circumstances are explained. I confess, therefore, to 
have felt more concerned about marshalling the facts of the 
case and setting forth the conditions under which those facts 
are found, than with elaborating arguments and conclusions. 
Nevertheless, the book will, I venture to think, bring out with 
tolerable distinctness the view that the ‘joint-village’ of India 
is not the universal or the most ancient form; and that the 
common-holding of land (where it is not the result of some 
special voluntary association) is traceable only' among the 
superior tenures of the Hindu-Aryans and the later tribes who 
settled in Northern or Upper India. Or, if I may state the 
matter somewhat more particularly, that the so-called joint- 
village followed, and did not precede, the village of separate 
holdings; and that in those cases where it represents a section 
of a tribal or clan territory, it derives a rather delusive appear- 
ance of being held ‘in common’ from certain features of clan 
life and union; while in the very numerous cases in which it is 
a small estate connected with an individual founder, the joint- 
ownership depends solely ' on the existence of the ‘ joint-family ’— 


1 That is, allowing (2s above) for certain cases where a group of colo- 
nists or others has been formed- by voluntary association and has culti- 
vated on a joint-stock principle—a matter which has obviously nothing 
to do with ‘ archaic’ custom. 


PREFACE ; vii 


xe. on the law or custom of the joint-inheritance ofa number 
of co-heirs in succession to an original founder or acquirer. 
How and when, the joint-inheritance and the joint-family came 
to be invented may be a difficult question; but if the idea of 
the joint-family is not primitive, nor found among all tribes or 
races, and is rather the special creation of the developed ‘ Hindu’ 
law and custom as such, and if it is only found among other 

' tribes after more or less contact with Hindu-Aryans, then the 
joint-village cannot be demonstrably @ primitive, still less a 
once universal, form of land-holding. 


_= B. H. BADEN-POWELL. 


Oxronp: September 1896. 
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Errata 


Page 136, line 24; for Ahim read Ahom 7 


_ 153, line 25; for The Ho adds Mundi read The Ho. and 


Munda 

177, note (bis) ; for Kanira read Kanara 

187, note 1; for Khsatriyi read Kshatriya 

210 (note}, 219, 283; for Dakhin read Dakhan 

279, line 28 ; for mijra read majra 

287, 311, &c.; the more correct name of the clan seems to be 
Candel not Candel. 
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NOTE ON THE SPELLING OF ORTENTAL* WORDS 


Technical terms in the Indian languages are printed in italic 
letters and transliterated, as far as poses on the sysjem | used by 
the Royal Asiatic Society. 

The reader not acquainted with any Indian dialect will have no 
difficulty in pronouncing the words if he gives the continental sound 
to the vowels; or comparing them with English ‘words :— 


a—a, as the u In ‘cut’—the a in ‘father. .The sound of 
English a in ‘flat’ is unknown to any Indian language. 
it, as Pare * peat.’ 
u—i, as ‘ pull’—* pool.’ 
o—always full, as in ‘ depét.’ : = 
e—always asthe ‘ay’ in ‘hay’; ‘ai’ as the ‘i’ in‘ fire’; Cat’ 
as the ‘ou’ in ‘bough’: ty’ is always a consonant. 

Of the consonants, it is hardly necessary to say anything for the 
English reader, except to notice that the ‘g’ is always hard;.and* 
that the ‘j” is employed with its usual (English) sound. The - 
inverted comma or apostrophe indicates the Arabic ‘ain; and the 
two forms of the Arabic kaf are distinguished, as ‘k’ and ‘q’ (in. 
the latter case without the conventional ‘u’ added). - The kh and 
gh (underlined) indicate the gutturals; fi in a final syllable indi- 
cates the nasal pronunciation. ‘Th,’ it may conveniently be added, 
is never sibilant (either as in ‘thin’ or ‘this’) in any Indian 
dialect ;/ it is ‘t’ with an added aspirate. I may call attention to 
the ¢, which=ch, and saves the awkwardness ‘of writing Hindi 
forms when the letter is both aspirated and reduplicated, as often. 
is the case. In familiar words printed in ordinary type, T have 
retained the ‘ ch,’ as there it seems more natural. 

T have used a modified spelling for the common words raiyat 
(ra‘iyat), Télugdar (Ta‘alluqdar), and mauza (mauza‘). Indeed, 
when these words are written in any dialect that does not use the 
Persi-Arabic alphabet, they are actually so spelt (very nearly). 

When necessary to indicate the language or dialect, an initial 
has been added in brackets: S=Sanskrit, H=Hindi, M—Marathi, 
A=Arabic, P=Persian, Tam=Tamil, Tel=Telugu, Karn=Kan- 
arese, or the Karnata language. q 








‘It may be in Burmese; and, though it is frequent and varied in classical 
Arabic, it is not so sounded in Indian use. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE INDIAN VILLAGE AND ITS RORMS IN GENERAL 


Section I.—THe comMoNLY recelvep Vinw OF 
VILLAGE-TENURES 


.T may safely be assumed that the term ‘ Indian Village Com- 
munity’ will not Sound strange ‘or unintelligible to English 
readers. As to the meaning which the term conveys, it is not 
so easy to feel confident. Our standard histories of India usually 
present us with a picture (more or less detailed) of what ‘ the 
Indian village,’ ag.an institution, is; and some of the passages 

‘ in which these accounts are contained have, not undeservedly, 

7 hecome almost classical. We also, at the present day, instinc- 
tively connect the idea of ‘village community” with that of a 
survival of ‘ancient forms of ¢ommon ownership of land, a sur- 
vival which the intense conservatism of Eastern countries has 
made’ possible. There is no one book, as far as I am aware, 
that, dealing chiefly or solely with village-tenures, contains the 

. ‘collected evidence regarding the details of their history and their 
varied forms ; it is not surprising, therefore, that such knowledge 

“of the subject as has become current is of a highly generalised 
and often theoretical character. 

It may be useful to recount briefly what is usually held 
regarding Indian villages; and see how far we can accept familiar 
ideas as a groundwork for a more detailed examination of. the 
subject. It is understood, to begin with, that the eountry dis- 
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tricts are almost everywhere divided up into grou of holdings 
which, for want of a better name, are called * villages” or 
“tow nships.’ Here and there, and sometimes throughout whole 
provinces, it is remembered, the oynership of ‘villages’ has 
been absorbed by the growth of a wider landlord interest, as, e.y., 
in Bengal, and Oudh, and part of Madras. In these cases the 
superior tenure has overshadowed the villages, and they have 
become mere groups of tenants, or have always been so, being 
located by the landlord himself. Otherwise, the villages are 
independent, and represent, in fact, the primary form of land- 
ownership in general, and as such, constitute the chief agricul- 
tural feature of numerous ‘districts.’! If for a moment I may 
illustrate the general state of things with reference to faqiliar 
nglish institutions, without unduly implying any connection 
between tho institutions themselves, J might say that in 
some cases villages have been swallowed up in great ‘ manors,’ 
under the lords of them; and in this case the village-organisation 
has often decayed. In other cases the villages have escaped 
being so absorbed, either because no ‘lord’ has arisen over them, 
or because such lords as once possessed them have disappeared, 
being destroyed by war or stress of times; or, more curiously 
still, beeause such villages have become little ‘ manors ’ of them- 
selves; the lordship that has grown up has either been conter- 
minous with the village, or has broken up into a number of 
fragments which are ‘villages.’ In all the latter cases we have 
‘villages’ as the independent elements of the agricultural sys- 
tem, with no ‘lord’ over them except the state or the ruler. 

So far? the general idea is quite in correspondence with 
the reality of things. But when it is further inquired what is 
understood to be the nature of the ‘ village-community’ or 
‘township,’ it will probably be niost frequently answered that 
the village, though existing in some variety of form, approxi- 
mates in general to a single type, of which the important 


' The ‘ District’ (sometimes called Collectorate) is the administratiye 
unit into which each province is divided. In some respects it answers 
tothe ‘county’ in England. See my Short Account of the Land Revenue 
ce. of British India (Clarendon Press, 1894, p. 22). 

2 And allowing for cases where, owing to physical conditions, viNage- 
groups are not formed at all. 
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feature is that there is some kind of « holding in common’ of the 
village area, either still surviving at the present day, or which 
existed in former times. The village is further supposed to 
consist of the group of cowmected families which probably once 
acknowledged blood-relationship, but now, having lost the recol- 
lection of it, is only held together by the lund occupied in com- 
mon. For this reason the term ‘ village community’ as applied. 
to India has been generally taken to imply not only a local 
group of landholders, but something of a communistie type as 
regards the property in land. Some writers also have made use 
of such terms as ‘rural communes’ or ‘village corporations ’"— 
terms which we may allow to pass, though they cam only be used 
by way of a rather loose analogy. 

At this point the popular theory becomes, I fear, open to 
several objections. The most serious is that it generalises in a 
way which is not warrantable ; it ignores the fact that, even 
taking the widest possible view of the subject, two types of vil- 
lage must be recognised—one that bas, and one that has not, 
“any appearance of joint or common ownership. In the latter 
type, which for convenience we eall the raiyitirari, there is no 
evidence that the holdings were ever otherwise than separate 
and independent. But even in the ‘joint’ type, it is almost 
equally important not to confuse the whole of the villages to- 
gether, but to recognise the very different principles or bases 
of union which exist: the joint-village on a tribal basis is very 
different from that which depends on succession of joint heirs to 
an individual founder, and that, again, is different from the group 
formed by families on no tribal and no aristocratic basis, or on 
voluntary association. The whole argument of this book is not 
so much to throw doubt on the general idea of early communal 
ownership, as to insist on the specific facts of Indian village 
history, and to the qualified sease in which such collective owner- 
ship as is deemed predicable can be asserted. It is especially 
necessary to point out that in all cases the collective ownership 
has nothing to do with any social] community of goods; it is a 
question of some bond of union among conquering and superior 
tribes, or among a family proud of its descent from some aristo- 
cratic founder. ; tes . 

Even so prelinfmary and general a criticism of the usually 
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received theory of Indian villages may be open to the objection 
that it also calls in question to some extent the general conclu- 
sions which have the authority of the late Sir H. S. Maine. 
May I say once for all, that in respect and admiration for the 
author of the Evrly History of Institutions, and of the Village 
Communitirs, I yield. to no one? But it seems to me that the 
author himself would have been the very last to hold that no 
modification of his theory was ever possible. The results arrived 
at in these well-known works are professedly only probable 
conclusions from such evidence as the writer had before him at 
the time, and which he certainly did not regard as complete. 
Jt can hardly be doubted that the information available when 
Sir H. S. Maine wrote was very far from being what it has 
since become. None of the reports on the Panjab frontier tribal- 
villages were written—or at least were available in print ; and 
the greater part of the best Settlement Reports of the North- 
West Provinces, Oudh and the Panjab, are dated in years 
subsequent to the*publication of Village Communities. Further, 
the Settlement Reports of the Central Provinces, the District 
Manuals of Southern India, and the Survey Reports and 
Gavetteers of the Bombay districts, were many of them not 
written, and the others were hardly known beyond the confines 
of those presidencies. In this fact I find the explanation of the 
total omission in Sir If. 8. Maine’s pages of any specific mention 
of the rwiyutinari form of village, and the little notice he takes 
of the tribal or clan constitution of Indian races in general, and 
of the frontier tribal villages in the Panjab.' 

If, however, it has become necessary to modify our concep- 
tion of collectiye-ownership as applied to Indian villages, and 
to recast some other conclusions, this modification will in no 
respect suggest any diminution of the value and authority of the 
works alluded to. They will still continue te be our lasting 
possessions not orlly as models of lucid exposition, but as per- 


- 1 This is the more remarkable because Sect. ITT. in the Early Inste- 
tutions deals with the clan and kinship; but the author evidently bad 
seen nothing directly to connect the clan and the village in Upper India ; 
he turns away to suppose the village-group to belong to a stage when kin- 
ship is largely forgotten and when the land (always supposed to be held 
in common) is the chief bond of union. . 
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manent guides to scientific method in the collection and use of 
materials. Indeed, it is not too much to say that we owe to 
Sir H. S. Maine’s invaluable pioneer work the very possibility 
of further advance ; since hjs work has constantly suggested the 
lines of inquiry which our later detailed reports have pursued. 

But some readers may further be disposed to regard the 
Indian case as necessarily concluded by a general verdict on the 
European evidence as to archaic common ownership of land. It 
would be quite beyond my scope to discuss the wide question ot 
early ‘collective ownership’ as a universal phenomenon of 
ancient times; but more than one of the hitherto received proofs 
or instances has of late years been rendered at least question- 
able owing to the re-examination of texts and documents ; and 
some cases of apparent commoh-holding supposed to be ancient 
have turned out to be comparatively modern, or to be explainable 
on other principles. I would not, however, venture to approach 
the subject, except for the one reason that if it is really the fact 
that in all the countries of the West ownership of land ‘in 
common’ was a recognised feature in a certain (archaic) stage 
of social progress, then, no doubt, it might afford an a@ priori 
reason, inclining us to believe that the Indian evidence must 
support a similar conclusion in the East. But I submit that 
under the circumstances of doubt that exist as to the European 
phenomena, the Indian case may with advantage be dealt with 
on its own merits, and without any predisposition one way or 
the other. 

At any rate, I think that we have every right to insist that 
the distinct existence of a type of Indian village in which 
‘ownership in common’ cannot be proved to be a feature either 
of the past or present should be duly acknowledged ; and that 
it is hardly possible to appeal to ‘ the Indian village community’ 
as evidéice in any general question of archaic land-custom or of 
economic science, if we first obtain a single type by leaving out 
of view the wide area of country which furnishes divergent 
forms or features. And further, when the details of the history 
of the Northern Indian villages are so much better known, it 
becomes imperative to give due weight to the fundamental 
differences of structure and origin which exist among the ‘joint’ 
villages themselves ; for these difftrences must largely affect the 
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sense in which we predicate ‘holding in common’ or ‘collective 
ownership ’ of any or all of them. m 

Th the first place, then, in deprecating the absence of all 
acknowledgment of two broad types of village in India, I think 
that I do not misrepresent the opinions actually expressed by 
Sir H. 8. Maine when I conclude that distinctive evidence re- 
garding one type of village was not before him—that type which 
I have called the ruiyatwari village, in which the separate 
holders (or ratyat), whatever spirit of union they may have pos- 
sessed, never represented co-sharers in a unit, estate nor ac- 
knowledged any form of common ownership.' 

The following passages appear to me to be conclusive on the 
subject. ‘Over the greater part of the country,’ writes Sir H. 
Maine,? ‘ the village community has not been absorbed in any 
larger collection or lost in a territorial area of wider extent. 
For fiscal and legal purposes it is the proprietary unit of large andl 
populous provinces’ (the italics here and elsewhere are mine). 
This may indeed be understood to allow that other provinces may 
exhibit some differences ; but there is no hint that any such 
differences may involve a distinction in principle, as they really 
do. And in another passage in which the author emphasises 
his desire to recognise considerable variety, it is still evident 
that it is only variety within the general lines of common holding ; 
it does not extend to’ distinguishing or accounting for the 
ruiyatwari principle. ‘In the account of the Indian cultivating 
group which follows,’ he says, ‘ you will understand that I con- 
fine myself to fundamental points, and, further, that I am at- 
tempting to describe a typical form to which the village communi- 
tics appear to me on the evidence I have seen to approwimate, 
rather than a model to which all existing groups called by the 
name can be exactly fitted.’* This unity of general type indeed 
necessarily follows from the way in which collective ownership 
is assumed to be universal as a primary stage. And the general 
type is accordingly presented of a group of persons ‘not only 
connected (really or by a fiction) by common descent, but who 


! The word raiyat, sometimes written phonetically ryoé, is (correctly) 
the Arabic ra‘Tyat, and means ‘ subject,’ ‘ protected,’ &e.; henee any land- 
holder subject to the Crown or to a landlord. 

2 Vall. Comm. pp. 12, 18. “3 Ibid. p. 107. 
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also own the land in common or collectively. This typical com- 
mfnity is distinguished by the absence, originally, of any one 
headman superior to the rest, the co-sharers being represented 
by a council of heads of families or houses. Recognising also 
that there often are inferiors and dependents (tenants) include 
in the village group, the author considers that these also formed 
part of the ‘ brotherhood”! ‘The brotherhood, in fact, forms a 
kind of ‘hierarchy,’ the degrees of which are determined by 
the order in which the various sets of cultivating families have 
amalgamated with the community.” : 

In another place the author, speaking of ideas of ownership 
in land as prevalent in India generally, remarks that ownership 
was understood, ‘but joint ownership by bodies of men was the 
rule, several ownership ‘by individuals the exception.’* And 
in an interesting passage in the Barly Listory of Institutions, 
the village group in general is traced to some form of expan- 
sion of the single family, in which the sense of common descent 
is gradually lost, and ‘the assemblage of cultivators is held 
together solely by the land which they till in common. In 
India, even where division of the culturable holdings has intro- 
duced separate ownership, and the waste only is held in common, 
the Indian village community is a body of men held together by the 
land that they oceupy.* 

Now, such a general typical description cannot be applied at 
all to one class, and that by far the largest, of Indian villages. 
The form of village of which it is to a great extent a true repre- 
sentation is confined to India north of the Vindhyan Hill series 
—i.e..to the Panjab, the North-West Provinces, and Oudh, 
probably in former times including the northern part of Bengal 
known as Bihar. A few villages of the same kind are found in 
Upper Western India (Gujarat), and there are wide-spread 

' Vall. Comin. pp. 123, 175, and compare p. 179, where some interesting 
remarks age made on the position of the grain-dealer in the village. 

2 Ibid. pp.176,177. ‘This is something quite different from there being 
merely different grades of social rank in the village, such.as landlord, 
tenant, farm-labourer, low-caste menial, &e.; it is sefaething within a 


general ‘ brotherhood.’ 7 
3 Thid. p. 222. 
4 Barly History of Institutions, pp. 77-82. (The italics in‘all these. 
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traces of formerly existing shared (or landlord) village estates in 
the Dakhan and in certain parts of South India. But, broatily 
speaking, this form of village was never universal: it always 
implies, as I have said already, the growth of some individual 
overlordship or some settiement of conquering clans or expansion 
of families with their own notions of equal right and superiority 
to inferior races: it never extended generally over the greater 
part of Eastern, Central, Western and Southern India. 

A better idea will be formed about the relative importance of 
the areas in which the joint and the raiyateari villages respec- 
tively ave the prevalent kinds, if we set down the Provinces, with 














their area and population. 
7 OM can density oF 
mee Provinces | Area in square miles | population per 
square mile 
Sever ae ‘The Panjab a 110, 667 188 
point valnges Pres N.-W. Provinces 83,286 | 411 
aie ae Oudh 24,217 |, 522 
on Total. .! . 218,170 
Bengal aE 51,548 471 
Separate ownership |{ Bombay and 97,275 207 
orraiyatwrirt vil- || Sindh 47,789 ' 7 
lages prevalent; || Madras 141,189 : 256 
traces of joint. | ! Ajmer ¢ 2,711 i 200 
villages once in , | Coorg i 1,583 109 
existence locally, | | Central Pro- | j as 
and from. special vinces 86,501 : 125 
causes | | Berar | 17,718 \ 163 ' 
LS Assam _| _ 49,004 ___ 112 
| Total . . |. 875,813 ‘ 





As to the second point—the Faun nature of the collective 
ownership that is observable in the northern Indian joint-village 


' In Ajmer and in the Central Provinces the revenue system has pro- 
auced artificially a new proprietary title to the villages; but it is un- 
doubtedly the fact that, in both, the villages were naturally raiyatwari. 
Thave alluded to the probability of joint-villages once existing in the 
Bihar districts forming a part of Bengal. On the other hand, the sequel 
will show that in Oudh and the old Hindu kingdoms of the North-west 
the raiyatwéri form of village was originally prevalent among the lower 
castes and aborigines when the Hindu Rajis held the dominion; so the 
one case at least balances the other. If I added the Native States of 
Rijputina, Central India, and the Nizim’s Territory, the raiyatwayi area 
would preponderate still more. 
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——my observations must be reserved to a later stage. Before any 
rfmarks on the subject would be intelligible it will be necessary 
to consider a number of other matters. It will be desirable, 
therefore, at once to preseat the reader with a sketch which aims 
at placing before him the two forms of village in contrast. It is 
easy to describe the raiyatwari village, because in the nature of 
things its form is one: more difficult is it to sketch the other 
type, because its forms are several—that is to say, putting aside 
minor modifications in details of internal constitution, there are 
some fundamental distinctions which co-exist with a certain 
outward appearance of uniformity. 

Without further prelude, however, the attempt to present 
each type of village in its proper character must be made. 


Section Il.—THE Two Forms or VILLAGE-TENURE 
A. The Raiyatwiri Village 

In this form of village, so widely prevalent, the group of 
holdings in no sense forms a ‘proprietary unit ;’ and the term 
‘community’ is properly applied to the group of landholders 
only so long as it is employed to indicate the connection which 
a group of cultivators must have when jocated in one place, 
bound by certain customs, with certain interests in common, and 
possessing within the circle of their village the means of local 
government, and of satisfying the wants of life without much 
reference to neighbouring villages. 

It is quite possible that when the first Dravidian and other 
tribesmen formed villages-on this pattern, there was some 
general idea of tribal union, and that every member of the clan 
was entitled to receive an allotment sufficient for his wants ; but 
there is no trace of any common holding of the land occupied ; 
the several portions of the village are allotted or taken, up 
severally, and are enjoyed quite independently from the first. I 
make this allusion to the clan or tribe, because in the countries 
marked by the prevalence of villages of this type we are almost 
always able to note evidences of a tribal stage of society which 
will be described in due course. There were clan-divisions of 
territory, containing a number of villages, each under its own 
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institution. This alone places this form of village in contrast 
with the other form, in which, as Sir H. S. Maine has promil- 
nently remarked, the ‘headman. ’ is not originally a feature of the 
constitution. It may be concluded with reference to any possible 
numbers of the earliest agricultural tribes, as well as to the 
immense area of the country, that the villages were at first 
scattered over the jungle-clad plains at considerable distances 
xpart, but within certain general boundaries of clan-territory, 
Hach village group contained a number of household or family 
holdings, the holdings being larger or smaller as the means and 
the requirements of each suggested. In the oldest customs we 
shall find special allotments of land reserved in each village for 
the chief, for the worship of the deity, and so forth ; but there 
is no community of interest in the cultivated lots. 

The cultivated area is naturally surrounded by waste and 
woodland, which may extend for some distance before the 
‘sphere’ of another village is reached. We have no evidence, 
as far as I can discover, of any formal tribal or other procedure 
for allotting the several village areas within the territory océupied 
by the tribe or clan. The area available for tillage was very 
large in proportion to existing tribal numbers ; and the naturally 
connected groups of families could settle where they pleased 
within the general area recognised as belonging to their clan. 
As the headman or chief of each village was always an important 
personage, it was doubtless by his influence that the site for 
clearing and settlement: was selected ; and several neighbouring 
headmen in consultation could prevent any clashing of interests, 
even if such occurred, which is not likely.'. Under the influence 
of established custom—that potent factor in Indian affairs—we 
find in later times that the headman regulated subsequent 
extensions of the cultivation and disposed of disputes about the 
occupation of fresh lands. When a Raja was (perhaps in still 
later days) established, it was ahvays understood that there was 
no appropriation of waste land without permission, though in 
practice such appropriation was often tacitly allowed, and indeed 





1 Tam alluding, of course, to the earliest agricultural villages founded 
by the original settlers, who could hardly have found any human enenies, 
but unst have found the available grea enormously in excess of any pos- 
sible requirements. 
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freely encouraged ; for. the early State authorities were only too 
ofa to see more. land cultivated, becanse the King’s revenue 
share of the produce, which was from very early times his chief 
résource, was thereby incrgased. 

Thus, the waste adjoining the village was not the ‘common 


* , property ’ of the village, any more than it is at the present day. 


And consequently in early times the boundaries between village 
and village were rarely, if ever, defined. It was only if one 
village was at enmity with the next that some definition of 
‘spheres’ would be made. There is reason to believe that only 
«the clan territories were more definitely demarcated, and that 
encroachments on these would have led to resistance. I have 
beén told of cases among the Assam clans, where one group 
would turn-out in war array to prevent a neighbouring group 
trespassing on their grounds. This is in the hill country, where 
each group-area consists of a large tract of ‘jungle’ and only a 
certain part of it is taken in hand at a time, by reason of the 
practice of shifting cultivation.' 

It is only reasonable to suppose that from the earliest times 
of tribal settlement the several tribal or clan areas were 
jealously guarded. But a general sense of right of some kind 
over a given neighbourhood is quite ‘consistent with very vague 
ideas of actual ownership ; and there is not the smallest reason 
to believe that in any early non-Aryan village the adjacent 
waste was ever regarded as a definite property available for 
partition at the option of the resident group of cultivators ; nor 
was it supposed that each man had a right to an area of waste 
proportioned to his arable holding, or any other share such as is 
always recognised in case of the waste belonging to joint or 
landlord villages. All traces of early custom show the villages 
jast in the same condition in this respect as raiyatwari villages 
of to-day. It should be remembered that the waste was always 
used for grazing, and that hay-fields and hay-cutting are still 
generally unknown ;? hence there would be no need for dividing 


' This is described at p. 53, post. 

? In the hills between Simla and the plains, where there is no forest 
but a large expanse of hill-side which does produce hay, there is an execep- 
tional éustom of marking out the arca into ‘doles’ or strips (ghisni), 
which are allotted among .the landhowlers ; and the area is only used for 
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grass lands into ‘doles’ for hay, as in the English village of 
former days. Hence, too, there would be no opportunity for'a 
sense of ownership to develop. It is doubtless this absence of 
definite claim to anything beyond the appropriated.and cleared 
holding that made it so easy for the first rulers to assume their 
(very ancient) right to the waste. But wherever a village was 
made over by a Raja, who of course professed to assign the 
State-rights only, to some courtier or other grantee, the latter 
immediately seized on the adjacent waste as one of the most 
useful parts of his grant, and cultivated it, as far as the neces- 
sary area for grazing, &c., permitted, for his own profit. 

So little was the waste adjacent to the old raiyatwari vil- 
lages deemed a ‘property, and so rarely was it demarcated, 
that in the Revenue-settlement arrangements of the Mughal 
Emperors, or possibly at a still earlier time, it was sometimes 
necessary to define the limit of waste attached for grazing or 
other uses to a village; and this process was effected by the 
primitive expedient of sending the village watchman to stand 
on the edge of the cultivated fields and shout. The waste re- 
served to the village use was then held to extend as far as his 
voice could be heard.! 


common grazing when the hay is cut. These lands are not the property 
of the hamlets, and pay dues to the Raja. I do not know of any instance 
in the plains where artificial cultivation of grass is resorted to. No doubt 
there are places where the natural grass, which springs up chiefly during 
the rainy season, is subject to a certain customary protection before grazing 
or grass-cutting is allowed. But, speaking generally, hay-culture is un- 
known. 

2 It is curious to note that the origin of the familiar Indian measure 
of length, the kos (2 kos = 8 miles), is in this rough method of estimating 
distance, The word kos (kroga) meant the distance to which a voice 
would reach (J, R. As. Soc. April 1894, p. 288; and for an illustration 
See the paper on the Burmese version of the Sima Jataka in the same 
number, p. 222). The indefinite length was gradually converted into a 
fixed measure by substituting a given number of danda, or poles, of four 
cubits each. In the Ayin-i-Akbari (Jarrett’s Trans. ii. 414) there is 
an elaborate account of the imperial krok or kos. In Hunter’s Bengal 
fecords, i. 87, there is an interesting notice of the subject;. but the 
learned author is perhaps only speaking generally when he calls"he waste 
within earshot the joint property of the resident husbandmen (in Bengal). 
It was only when a village was made over to a grantee that the waste was 
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So much regarding the wuste area. As to the residence of 

tf landholders, a ‘central village site is usually established 
‘within the group of arable lands. But circumstances may 
cause outlying hamlets tp exist also. In this village-site the 
headman (called piel in Central India, but there are many 
other local titles) had a residence larger and better built than 
the others. In the Central Provinces the headman’s residence 
is often spoken of as the yarki, or fort; and in former days, 
at any rate, it was large enough to afford accommodation for 
the whole of his family and its dependents. Instances have 
occurred where the headman made his house a veritable fort of 
refuge, and defended his village against marauders or the attacks 
of enemies.! 

It is sometimes stated that the headman was at first the 
nominee of the ruler, and that the office became hereditary.? This 
is certainly not the case ; the hereditary headman is a distinctly 
original feature, and is traceable to old tribal times. But it was 
inevitable when the plan of taking a revenue by means of a 
share of the produce was introduced, and some kind of public 
administration was organised, that the ruler should enlist the 
efforts of the headman on the side of the State and recognise his 
office and give him some additional privileges. As a matter of 
fact, I believe it will be found that the first action of the Raja, 
when that stage of society was reached, was not so much to 
deal with the existing headman and his old tribal authority, as 
to introduce a sort of second headman (mdhuto of the Dravidian 
villagés), who rather overshadowed the original chief, because he 
was necessarily literate and could keep accounts. In time it 
was found that both were useful, and both were officially recog- 


claimed as distinct property under the grant. For an ordinary ratyatwiri 
village of old times, as at the present day in Bengal, the waste was only 
used by the villagers ; it could not be broken up, still less partitioned or 
alienated, without leave of the authorities, or later of the landlord. 

‘See L. S. B. I. it, 464 (note), where there is a reference to the 
Chanda 8. RB. 

* Sec, for instance, Elphinstone, Hist. (6th ed., Cowell), p. 69. It will 
often be noticed in villages of Dravidian origin that the ‘headman’ is re- 
garded as too dignified for executive duty; he gives orders and decisions, 
but has a deputy (cawghala), also hereditary, who attends to practical 
business (Grant-Duff, i. 28 and note}. * 
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nised. However this may be, the second officer was the proto- 
type of our modern village pafwari;' his office, like everything 
in India, became hereditary; it is still allowed to be so to some 
extent and on condition of the efficiency of the heir. On him 
the cultivators rely for a knowledge of the official entries in the 
Records, and the survey details of their holdings; he it is who 
makes out the receipts for their payments, and is the general 
adviser, All village accounts and village statistical returns are 
made out by him. He also is the village notary for matters re- 
quiring written documents such as bonds and land-transfers. 
The antiquity of this office is only second to that of the headman. 

The headman was always, at least nominally, the superior, 
for he had, and still has, small magisterial powers and various 
duties of police and protection. The office was remunerated by 
an important holding of land—often the best in the village— 
which, in some cases, the ruler allowed him to hold free of 
revenue, Besides this there were various much-cherished privi- 
leges and precedence rights. The aggregate of these rights and 
privileges (mdnpim), together with the official land, constitute 
what was afterwards called the watan (dialectically vatan). As 
the whale was hereditary, it could be partitioned ; and in some 
cases of necessity was even sold or mortgaged.? Otherwise, so 
strictly hereditary and held by the family was the patel 
(headmanship), that in former days the male heirs of the last 
patel sometimes held the office jointly ; and as, of course, its actual 
duties and responsibilities could only be performed or discharged 


1 This officer is commonly called pefir7 in Bengal and Upper India; 
in Madras he is Kernem, and has other local titles; in Bombay, kulkarni; 
or, if stipendiary and not hereditary (in certain parts), talati. 
¢ son to believe that the village chief's ca-officio land 
hereditary but of course these special features of family 
hip followed from the general adoption of Hindu social and religious 
ideas. In J. R.A. S. tii . Colonel Sykes has given a translation 
of a long asvard relating to a dispute about partition, which incidentally 
shows what a number of rights and privileges there were to be divided. 
The headinan’s precedence was laid down in detail: ¢.g., he bad a right to 
throw-the first eake into the Holi festival fixe ; ie aht to have the 
pipes played first at his house a@ the Deschra festival ; and to have his 
cow's horns first gilded at another festival, and so on, He also had 
certain dues of grain (so many ser¢in each maund), called gigr?; certain 
dues in oil, hemp, pots. shoes, cloth from the weaver, &e. 
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by one at a time, they adopted a sort of rotation. The hereditary 
laffd was a much-cherished family possession. Simjlar holdings 
were enjoyed by the accountant and, on a smaller seale, by the 
artisans and menials of the village, to be described presently, 
But it is worth while mentioning that the Arabic name used 
for this special holding (waten) superseded any older indigenous 
name, as this institution was wisely preserved hy the earlier 
Muhammadan kings of the Dakhan; and the revenue- and 
land-terms employed by them became locally current.' The 
Marithas, on the other hand, used to impose a heavy jo/i, or 
rent-charge, which must have destroyed the value of such hold- 
ings; and in some districts their harsh arrangements for 
revenue collection caused the wholesale disappeagfance of the old 
patels, and with them of course the watan. Indeed, in the 
central districts, land held on this tenure is now almost exclus, 
sively found in certain districts in the Central Provinces and 
Berar.’ It is well known in the Southern Presidency, where, 
_ however, the term mun does not seem to be in use. 


' Waten means ‘home '’—that which is the hereditary and intimately 
valued property of the family, as opposed to any land they might hold by 
purchase or on imanaging lease or other slighter tenure. “ Whwn such a 
holding and privilege was attached to any hereditary 8fficial or member 
of the faraily he was said to be watandir = holder of a watan, The very 
fact of this distinctive possession shows that the headman was never owner 
of the whole village. The strong attachment and loyal adhesion to the 
Pitel in Central India is vividly pottrayed by Maleolhn (Memoir of 
Central India, i. 12, and ii. 60). Great Maratha chiefs valued the tiths of 
Pitel. If deserted villages had to be re-established, strenuous efforts were 
made to discover some descendant of the original headman (Malcolm, 
i. 18, note). 

* We shall sec in the sequel that the plan of setting apart a special 
holding in virtue of office for the headman and other village officers can 
be traced back to early Dravidian times. In the Laws of Manu we find 
the King directed to let the headinan of the village, as well as the officer 
of larger revenue divisions, have a certain portion of his land free of 
revenue charges. The wafan, it will be remembered, was not a State 
grant of land, but an old customary hereditary holding in virtue of office ; 
the only connection of the State with it was the privilege of remission of 
the revenue dues. It may be well to add that, in some reports, the terms 
watan, watendir, are used as synonyms for hereditary land and its 
holder in general; but this is not strictly correct. Owing, however, to 
the sale, &c., of wafan lands, it is possible that plots may be claimed as 
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Besides these two principal officers, who usually in large 
villages had deputies or assistants, there were others, suclf as 
the village watchman, and the guardian of boundaries, and the 
messengers. In irrigated villages there would be also an official 
to regulate the distribution of water. 

But something else was wanted besides officers to make pro? 
vision for the self-contained life of the ‘community.’ A village 
group established perhaps in the forest at some distance from 
any other village, to say nothing of larger towns, would need 
some purely local means of providing for the simple wants of 
daily life. And therefore villages of this, and, naturally, of the 
joint type also, have always solved the difficulty by attracting 
to themselves a body of resident craftsmen and menials, who 
are not paid by the job, but are employed by the village on a 
fixed remuneration, sometimes of a bit of rent-free (and perhaps 
revenue-free) land, sometimes by small payments at harvest, as 
well as by customary allowances of so many sheaves of corn, 
millet, &c., or certain measures of grain,' and perquisites in 


on this tenure, though there is no existing connection with any head- 
ship or other office. 

As may be expected in a Dravidian country like Madras, the ex-officio 
holdings of the headman, and also of the karnam, or village accountant, 
and sometimes of other members of the village staff, are well known 
throughout the villages of the Presidency. As to the special holding of 
the headman in Madras, see Mirist Papers (1862), p. 396, and many other 
places. We find the village watch enjoying this remuneration (gra@ma- 
kével), and a similar privilege to certain district police. The vattiyan, or 
sweeper, has his hereditary land, and so has the panjingan, or village 
astrologer, who fixes the propitious dates for ploughing, sowing, and reap- 
ing (pp. 180, 405). 

1 This custom of paying the artisans and menials by allowances of 
grain (taken out before the division of the crop between the King’s officers 
and the cultivator) is very ancient. It is found in every province, either 
accompanied by a small grant of land or as the sole allowance. So 
various are the modes of payment that I can only select one or two 
characteristic examples, which in this instance I take from the joint- 
village provinces. Details will be found for Madras in Macleane’s 
Administration Manual, i. (Ethnol.), 102 (note), 154; Marist Papers, 
pp. 180 ff, 405, &c. For Bombay, any district Gazetteer may be 
consulted: eg. Ahmadabad {iv. 47), or Ratnagiri (x. 189), Broach 
(ii, 885), &e. The usual features pecur of small land ‘ vatans,* or allow- 
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kind. Each is also giver: a house-site in the village, or in some 
cas, ag in Madras, in a group ‘outside it, forming a sort of 
suburb. 

The list of artisans varies in different parts, though of course 
some, being indispensable; are found in all cases, such as the 
blacksmith, potter, shoemaker or cobbler, carpenter, washerman, 
sweeper, and e-barber, who also is surgeon, and is the proper 
person to carry messages connected with negotiations for betro- 
thals, In some villages there is a dancing-girl ; in others an 


ances in dash or grain or both. (See also Berir Gazetteer, p. 205 ff. It 
may be necessary to explain that the villagers supply the materials for 
the work to he done, but do not pay for the labour; a stranger getting a 
job dorle would pay for both. 

As a case in point I may instance the Gujrit district of the Panjab 
(Gazetteer, Gujrit, 2nd ed. p. 97). The village servants are paid by grain- 
fees, with allowances of so man} bundles of the crop before threshing, as 
there described ; and the ‘ bundle ' (hari) of wheat or barley means the 
bundle tied by a string of three straws length. The blacksmith 
affords a good example, as his work requires a supply of iron and 
also charcoal. He never provides the iron for the tools he makes 
(reaping-hook, spade, ploughshare, &e.), but he does provide the charcoal 
for the forge, unless, indeed, an unusual quantity will be required—as 
in making a great pan for sugar-boiling. And in general, it is noted, 
the blacksmith is allowed as a perquisite, the roots and branches of any 
tree cut by a village proprietor. Asa sample of the custom of grain pay- 
ments in the North-West Provinces, I may quote from Mr. Hooper’s Basti 
§.R. (1891), § 64. Ina village called Dhebarui, the following persons take 
shares of grain (called jeora) amounting to four panseri (measures of two 
sere or four pounds avoirdupois each) for each ‘ plough ‘of cultivated land in 
the village: the barber, washerman, carpenter, blacksmith, and cowherd. 
These also receive a further allowance (called kalydni) when the ‘ business 

’ of the threshing-floor is over.’ Another series of smaller shares are 
allowed to the Pandit or astrologer who determines the propitious seasons 
for sowing, &c.; to the kahér, who attends on visitors, such as the 
déroghi of police, the revenue officer (ekaprisi), and the ‘ exorcist ’ (sokhat) 
who secures the village from evil spirits, and sets up the little posts called 
Jak and Jékni outside the village. This person, by the way, is often of 
the aboriginal tribes, because these are supposed to have the power of 
exorciting the spirits of their old country. The three last-named only 
get half a jeora and no extra kulydni. - Besides these regular allowances, 
certain other deductions are made from the grain heap before it is divided 
between the tenant and landlord ; for example, five anjuri (double-hand- 
fils) go for charity t to Brahmans and fagirs. The ploughman’s wife ‘is 


SO faa ae ligt tan, Uae 
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astrologer to announce the propitious seasons for agricultural 
operations ; in one account of the primitive villages in south- 
west’ Bengal I find mention of a ‘ witch-finder.’ And in Berar 
(in the Amraoti district) some of the villages pay a garpagdri, 
whose duty it is to avert hail by his incantations.! 

This residence in a more or less isolated group, with the 
common use of the adjoining waste or grazing ground, submis- 
sion to the village headman, and common employment of a local 
staff of artisans and menials, were the chief circumstances which 
formed the bond of union in a raiyatwiri village. Probably at: 
their first foundation the village families were more closely con- 
nected by clan ties than they are now ; and there may have been 
some further feeling of ‘community’ on this ground. The 
nature of the reveuue-system which early Governments adopted 
in dealing with these villages musthave greatly influenced their 
solidarity. When the old custom of the State grain-share was 
qnietly followed out, the headman managed the whole, and every 
holder in the village knew what he had to contribute. But in 
after times, when this system, with its natural complications 
caused by deductions and allowances on this account and on 
that, aud by the calculation of average yields, proved too trouble- 
some, the practice arose of fixing lump sums in cash, for which 
various speculators contracted, and thus elements of oppression 
were introduced. The government of the village by its own 
headman was interfered with ; lands were sold and mortgaged to 
the bankers and others who advanced; or were security for, the 
revenue ; and in general the old order was upset, lands abandoned, 
and the original holders ejected. The result of Maratha mal- 
administration especially must have been to disturb greatly the 
old holdings, and, in fact, in the long course of years, to make 
the village population a very mixed one.? I am unable to trace 


' Berir Gazetteer, p. 206. In L. 8. B. I. i. 150, I have given some 
further lists of village craftsmen and servants. In the Marathi villages, 
the complete number was supposed to be twelve, hence the term bira- 
balite for the body of village artisans and menials. Balita (M.) is the 
grain-fee or allowance = merdi of the south. 

* It is one of the things much to be desired as regards village statistics 
that we should have some means of knowing how far the western and 
southern villages under the ratyatwiri system still consist of land- 
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at any former period, anything resembling a community of pro- 
perfy between the different holdings, or, anything in early 
Dravidian custom that may have led to it. The individual holding 
now passes, on the death of the holder, to the descendants 
jointly, under the Hindu law; and they subdivide it, as far as 
circumstances permit. If the family is too large and more land 
cannot be had, the sons come to terms, and some sell their shares 
and seek new homes or other means of livelihood. There is, of 
‘course, no joint responsibility of the separate families for the 
Government revenue.| The headman alone is, or was, respon- 
sible.for such village expenditure as entertaining guests, cele- 
brating a festival, and the like. In former days he, and the 
officers of the superior revenue charges above him, used to levy 
a tax, or cess, called sddir-wdrid,? to meet such expenses. 

It only needs to be added, in conclusion, that the present 
raiyatwar holder of land has, legally speaking, a somewhat pecu- 
liar position, which is the resnlt not of his original rights, nor 
of the intrinsic nature of his tenure, but of subsequent historical 
developments, especially in connection with the later claim of 
the rulers to be superior owners of all land. This point, how- 
ever, will be more easily explained at a later stage; and as the 
modern legal nature of the tenure in a raiyatwari village holding 
does not affect either the character of the village form or its 
principle of constitution, there is no occasion to pursue the 
question at present. 


holders of the same clan or caste; it may be that there is more of this 
than prima facie we should be disposed to expect. : 

1 The head of each family is alone responsible for the revenue of the 
holding; the revenue system also has its rules for allowing partition 
among the heirs on the death of a landholder, and for the separate shares 
being erected into separate ‘numbers’ on the revenue register, provided 
they do not go below a minimum of size. 

* This means literally ‘going out and coming in ’—referring to the 
arrival and departure of guests. The levy seems to have been the occa- 
sion of many abuses. See Elphinstone’s Minute (G. W. Forrest’s Reprint, 
p. 280). ‘The expenses of the patel on public affairs . . . are defrayed 
by a tax on the village. . . . This tax . . . is a great source of profit to 
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B. The Joint-Village 


If we now turn to the joint-village of Upper India, we have 
no longer a simple form to deal with. Without any previous 
knowledge of details, it will be obvious that, there being a joint- 
tenure of the village, that which is joint may be in time wholly 
or partly divided or partitioned: this alone will produce some 
variety of condition. And when estates are joint the principle 
of union need not be the same throughout. The former incident 
produces only minor varieties, including such as arise when the 
strict. scale of shares gets forgotten or altered. The latter, in 
fact, produces important classes, in which the principle of sharing 
is different. Some indications of such a difference are given by 
those writers who speak of the ‘aristocratic’ and ‘democratic’ 
constitution of villages. This distinction is not a convenient 
one ; but it is quite true that some villages are so far ‘aristo- 
eratic’ that they hold in fractional shares which indicate a family 
property held in descent from a dignified (possibly once princely) 
ancestor ; others are ‘ democratic’ in the sense that the groups 
of families have a real common descent, but have adopted a more 
equal mode of sharing, or that they are voluntary associations of 
settlers. Neither term, however, serves to indicate the important 
class of villages whose joint constitution is due to some form of 
tribal union and to surviving tribal or clan custom. I mention 
this fact, and only mention it, at this stage, because there is 
some obviously consequent danger of error in any generalised 
account of the joint-village, even when it has been a¢know- 
ledged as a separate type. There are, however, certain features 
which all forms of joint-village possess in common, and these 
may be usefully described. 

Tn all cases the entire area of the village forms something 
like a unit estate.’ The adjoining waste is here an integral part 


1 The village is not always, strictly speaking, itself the unit estate. 
It may happen that a connected group of co-sharers have come to be 
owners of an estate comprising several geographical villages, and that 
the different branches of the family have not divided the whole so as to 
make the separated shares consist each of one or more entire villages. 
Each branch may have taken its share partly in one place, partly in 
another. Hence the real unit, for revenue purposes at any rate, is the 
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of the property, and is at the absolute disposal of the owners as 
much as any other land. Consequent on this universal and 
ancient fact of unity, the waste is included by the Survey ii the 
boundaries of the village, as well as the arable; and when the 
waste comes to be partitioned, it will be so on a definite principle, 
usually, but not always, having relation to the existing shares 
in the arable area.! 

Tt is also in consequence of these essential features that the 
modern Land-Revenue Administration is able to treat the village 
as one estate, liable for one lump sum of revenue which is dis- 
tributed over the holdings or among the co-sharers according to 
their own principle of constitution: the whole body is jointly 
responsible, until what is technically known as ‘ perfect: ’ partition 
severs the bond.’ It is quite possible, and in former days was 
usual, to partition the holdings for several enjoyment without 
dissolving the common responsibility. 

The body of owners who thus, whether their lands are 
partitioned or not, still hold together and have a certain joint 
interest in the village, arises in various ways, which will appear 


mahil, or group of lands held under one and the same title ; and registers 
are prepared to show the list of lands brought together for this purpose 
on paper, but actually lying, some here and some there, possibly, through 
half a dozen mauza on the map. Still, there’ are a very large number of 
cases in which a single village is also a mahél, or estate. In the Panjab 
it is quite usual. 

' In provinces like the Panjtb and the Central Provinces, where the 
area of, waste was very great, and it would have been impossible to suppose 
it all really appropriated to one or other village, a special rule was laid down 
at the Land Revenue Settlement for allowing a liberal portion to each 
village ; the surplus was reserved to Government on the general principle 
that waste not occupied belongs to the State. Such surplus areas (called 
rakh in the Panjab) are utilised for grazing reserves, for forest purposes, 
and for colonisation when a scheme for irrigation can be carried out. In 
the North-West Provinces, except in some special districts, the whole of 
the waste was included in the village boundaries ; and the Revenue Law 
contains some special provisions about the area in case it is so large as to 
be beyond the requirements of the village. 

? ‘Imperfect’ partition merely defines the severalty holdings, leaving 
the body still jointly liable for the revenue. ‘Perfect’ partition goes 
further, and in fact constitutes so many new and distinct estates. The 
law mav differ in different’ provinces as to the freedom with which thie 
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presently. I wish first to repeat once more that in_ all 
cases they are either a ruling, conquering, and often non- 
agriculturist caste, who have taken the superior or landlord 
position over an earlier ewisting village group of cultivators, 
usually of aboriginal or some mixed or humbler descent; or 
else they have founded their own village in the virgin waste, 
either by their own exertions, if agriculturists by nature, 
or by aid of tenants and dependents. But in either case, the 
village owner, or body of village owners, has the same sort of 
superior title. It depends on the locality which origin is the 
more common. ‘The North-West Provinces official is extremely 
familiar with Rajput and other village owners, whose lordship 
was established over existing villages by various means, and not 
unfrequently has resulted from the prior existence of a territorial 
chiefship, which being afterwards partitioned among the family 
has left.a number of individuals or families in possession of single 
villages. ‘I'o the Panjab official such a proceeding is less familiar ; 
the joint-villages in the plain districts are much more frequently 
the direct: foundations of individuals and clan-groups and colonist 
associates, who were agriculturists by nature and themselves cul- 
tivated the land; but they have the same ideas of united and 
superior ownership. : 

It is not at all necessary that the joint-village should be 
actually held undivided. In some cases it is so held; and the 
reason for it is plain; but in the majority of cases there is a com- 
plete separation of the individual or household holdings, and this 
may have been so from'the moment of first settlement. Very 
often the arable is divided, and the waste not, either because it 
is more conveniently kept as a common grazing ground,! or . 
because it is not yet wanted for the extension of cultivation. 

As to the extent of land included in the ‘ village,’ in many 
cases the estate is of what I may call a normal or average 
size, varying from a few hundred to a thousand or two thousand 
acres ; it represents the limit to which the original grant extended, 
and to which the body of descendants have succeeded by in- 


1 As I have elsewhere remarked, grazing is usual, unless, from the 
_ absence of grazing land, stall-feeding has to be adopted, with such grazing 
on fallow fields as is possible. Hay-growing is not practised in the plains: 
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heritance, or the limit of the settlement of the particular group 
whfown it, or it is the result of a distribution of a larger area 
among certain branches of a family. But we shall meet with 
some cases where a great area (of many thousand acres) has been 
occupied by a whole clan and divided by them into certain main 
divisions for each of the minor clan groups ; and itis only gradu- 
ally and ultimately that separate ‘ villages’ have emerged. There 
are also cases in which an extensive area was originally acquired 
by one family which has in the course of time multiplied into a 
clan, and so covered the whole, also without the intervention of 
any proper ‘ village’ grouping at all. Here, again, time usually 
produces a fission into ‘ villages ;’ but there are instances of great 
areas still held directly in numerous individual equal shares, and 
to these it is difficult to apply the term village. ‘Taking, how- 
ever, the average-sized village, there is little in external appear- 
ance to distinguish the joint from the raiyatwdri form.' There 
is, of course, the group of residences—sometimes a central com- 
pact group, but often several scattered hamlets.? Close to the 
village is a tank or pond, hollowed out by the process of digging 
the clay to make the sun-dried bricks of which the cottages are 
built; there is a dry dusty space around the group of houses 
where the cattle stand and where the weavers stretch and prepare 
theirwebs. There is also the village tree or grove, and the meet- 
ing-place of the villagers, sometimes with a raised platform of 
masonry to sit on. And the village will have its mosque or 
temple, and its cemetery, if Muhammadan. The conditions which 
attract a group of permanent menials and artisans to serve the 
village are the same as in the raiyutwari village. 

But with the village officers there is a difference. The pat- 
wari—whose native title we inadequately attempt to translate as 


t Except that in Bombay and Madras, the revenue system being 
different and adapted to the raiyatwari village, there is now a method of 
demarcating field or holding boundaries which is peculiar and strikes the 
eye of anyone familiar with the system, telling him that he has come into 
araiyatwiri district. Perhaps also the raiyatwéri village has oftener 
the central residence of the headman as a prominent feature. 

* Tn the next chapter will be found some account of the village build - 
ings and the circumstances which produce compact residence-sites or the 
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‘accountant’ or ‘village registrar “—is, of course, to be found. 
Receipts have to be given, village accounts kept, and. statistics p pre- 
pared, as much in joint-villages as elsewhere. But, as Sit H. S. 
Maine has pointed out, there is no real‘ headman.’! The manage- 
ment of the affairs of the joint body is properly by a committee 
of heads of houses, or panchayat. But some one must represent 
them at the Collector's office and be their spokesman, and also be 
responsible for the duties which the State may require of the 
village owners. Hence, at any rate, in modern times, a headman, 
whose hybrid title (lambardar = holder of a ‘ number’)? indicates 
his recent origin, is appointed ; and his office is allowed to be in 
some degree elective, while it also tends to become hereditary 
if the next heir is qualified. As most villages are divided into 
certain main sections or patti (of this hereafter), there will bea lam- 
bardar for each section. In the Panjab, where the patti are often 
numerous, it has been found necessary to have a further single 
representative of the several section-headmen ; such a person is 
called the ‘wli-lambardar, ov chief headman. These officials, as I 
may call them, have now certain duties under the Crimina] 
Procedure Law with regard to reporting and aiding in the dis- 
covery of crime, and in surveillance of bad characters; they 
have also certain responsibilities connected with realising the 
revenue; otherwise they have only such authority as their public 
duty and their family dignity and personal character give them: 
they have nothing of the formal supremacy and precedence of 
the genuine old patel of the raiyatwari village. Nor have they 
any holding of land in virtue of office. The panchayat, at the 
present day, has indeed lost much of its ancient power ; partly 
owing to the partition of lands, partly owing to the facility of 
reference to the district law courts. In most cases it is hardly 


} Ante, p.7 

> The name dates from the first quarter of this century ; the ‘number’ 
refers to the Collector's list of village landholders with a serial number 
attached to each name, showing who is directly responsible for bringing 
in the revenues of each section of the village. The Mughal system of 
revenue management, which was in most cases essentially #aty yatwiri, 
unless a landlord or some definite superior was dealt with, recognised 
the principal man in the village (or moge than one), without, however, 
defining any official functions, ag the mugaddam =the first or forward 
man. 
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’, in existence at all; but it will still assemble in connection with 
sorfe social or caste dispute. I confess, however, that I do not 
‘know what is meant by the panchayat controlling the course of 
cultivation, except in the comparatively rare case of some pecu- 
liarly gituated colonist villages, where the associated members 
preferred to determine at the beginning of each year what lands 
each could and would cultivate.' For by far the greater number 
.f villages the cultivating holdings are either partitioned (and in 
one large class of villages have akiuys been so From the first) 
or are held year after year in severalty by tacit consent, and 
nothing of the kind is required. Perhaps the most frequently 
surviving occasion of the panchayat’s action is in connection with 
the adjustment of accounts which, in some villages, still takes 
place annually or after each harvest. Then the proportion in 
which the revenue-dues are to fall on the different holdings may 
need to be adjusted ; and in any ease the headmen (lambarddrs) 
have to recover their expenditure under the head of malbu—i.e. 
common expenses of the village, such as entertaining strangers, 
repairing the patdri’s office, expenditure on the village mosque 
or temple, charities, religious offerings, and the like. The co- 
sharers may object to some items as not properly common ex- 
penditure. 

One other feature deserves to be remarked on, as it may 
occur in any kind of joint-village. In the many. cases in which 
the co-sharing proprietary body are of non-agricultural caste, or 
of such a caste as regards farm-work, or at least handling the 
plough, 2s degrading, or where they have established their land- .. 
lord position over the heads of an earlier cultivating body, the - 
larger part of the land will necessarily be held by tenants.? 
The co-sharers will only have taken into their own direct posses- 
sion the several home-farms (sir) which each enjoys. Some of 
these tenants, no doubt, will be in a privileged position in virtue 

? And there are also certain villages situated on the banks of a variable 

‘ river, where # portion of the land liable to unforeseen changes from river 

_ action is never permanently allotted, but managed from year to year for 
“ithe joint bgnefit. ao: , . 

w 7? This is quite common in the North-West Provinces, In the Panjib, ar 

the other hand, the village-owners are most frequently also ‘the cultivators, 


That is why we so seldom meet with apy reference to sir lands in the __ 
Panjab. a 65 






. 
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of their possibly exproprietary character or other circumstance 
as defined by the Tenant Law; in other words, some may“be 
‘ ocertpancy-tenants, ” others, ‘tenants-at-will.’ In some cases, 
especially in the Panjab, there are tenants who not only are 
allowed to have occupancy rights, but they pay nothing beyond 
the Government revenue on their land; they owe this position 
most frequently to their having onasnted in former days to 
come and help the village body in cultivating enough land to 
meet the heavy assessment of some rapacious Sikh Governor. 
But I am not aware that in any case tenants form part of the 
‘brotherhood,’ or that they can be represented as occupying a 
grade in any sort of hierarchy formed by the ‘ brotherhood.’ ! 
The proprietors alone have a voice in the management. ‘Tenants, 
even when they are of so privileged a class as to pay no rent 
beyond the Government dues, usually pay a nominal fee— 
perhaps a load of manure annually—for their house-site ; they 
often cannot sell the cottage; and it is a question of local 
custom whether, on leaving the village from any cause, any 
tenant or artisan can sell the house-timbers. No doubt’ good 
tenants will be under the protection of the co-sharers ; but they 
have no voice in the village council, no concern with profits or 
losses, nor any share in the waste, beyond a probable right by 
custom of grazing their cattle there. Still less are the artisans 
and menials part of the ‘ brotherhood’ in any degree whatever : 
they are always of different (usually lower) caste. Indeed, the 
idea that, e.g., a body of proud Rajput co-sharers would acknow- 
ledge their cultivating tenants, and a fortiori the potter, the 
carpenter, or the caméir,? as part of their brotherhood, only in 
a lower degree, is something quite grotesque. 


. | Ante, p. 7. Tt is quite possible that a person may have been in 
past days formally admitted as a co-sharer (khdtidar), and in time gets 
supposed to be of the ‘founder's kin ;’ but that is quite a different matter 
from coming as a tenant, however independent and however valued. 

* The low-caste cobbler, who has as a perquisite the skins of cattle 
dying in the village. So far from the brotherhood including anything 
beyond the actual co-sharers, absconding members who have returned 
and got readmitted to the village and yet have been unable to pay up the 
arrears on account of which they formerly threw up their holding will 
very often not be allowed to resume their full position, but be admitted as 
a sort of tenant without voice in fne management or share in the profits. 


r 
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the co-sharing body, especially if they are of ‘one clan, or 
are’ the joint successors to one man who founded or aouaited 
the village landlordship, are often desirous of excluding 
strangers, as well as securing to themselves the chance of 
augmenting their own holdings. This desire gives rise to a 
custom of pre-emption, which is not inconsistent with the fact 
that, in former days, the pressure of a heavy revenue-assess- 
ment compelled them to take in special tenants, or even grant 
shares in the village to outsiders. Nor, of course, does the feel- 
ing prevent the custom (in some localities) of admitting the 
family Brahman to a share. In general, the intending vendor, 
whether of his whole share or of any field or plot, must offer it 
at a fair value to one of the existing co-sharers (usually in 
order of blood relationship to himself), and then to the members 
of the same subdivision, before selling to any outsider.’ 

So much may be said regarding the features of joint-villages 
in general: but it is impossible to form a just idea of such 
villages as they actually exist in the different districts, without 
understanding the principles on which the body of py roptietor 
who own the whole village ave united together, and on which 
the real or apparent collective ownership depends. ‘The matter 
cannot be fully stated or illustrated, because some other matters 
have first to be considered. But I have already indicated, as 
a ground for caution in attempting a general description, that, 
apart from all those minor varieties which are the result of what 
I may call ‘ wearand tear ’—the alteration of the strict shares, and 
the more or less complete partition of joint-lands—there are 

. several clearly-marked principles of joint-constitution. The 
- application of one or the other is at once indicated by the mode 
of sharing the village. It is hardly necessary to add that the 


There are various customs regarding this readmission of absentees; for, 

: especially in former days, sharers often found themselves unable to pay 
the revenue and live on the holding; they would go away until better 
times, and seek, perhaps twenty years later, to return. 

1 The custom varies locally. It is only effective if the other co-sharers 
are able to buy, or are willing to redeem the mortgages which are sure to 
have been made before the sale is proposed as a final measure. It may 
be doubted whether the custom has dong much to prevent the lands of the 

oie eannnicntnl neetrias aitn thin: Rides nt ortanieen Lavine ee aati lade: 
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difference ot constitution implies a corresponding difference i in 
the mode of origin or foundation. 

The first principle of formation depends on there being a 
considerable clan, of which the village is part; indeed, in these 
cases, the ‘village’ is often, as I have said, a very secondary 
consideration, and the co-sharing extends over the whole of a 
clan-area, or over some primary divisions of it much larger 
than ordinary villages. 

The second principle is always connected with the normal 
village area, and is observed in that large class of cases where the 
village body is a group of descendants from an dadividual founder. 

A third principle, which involves a variety of forms of 
sharing, may be also spoken of; and it applies to all cases 
where the clun or tribal principle does not appear, and where 
also the special features of the sharing in descent from a single 
aristocratic founder are not observed. 

The two salient cases of clan-settlement, and of tudividual or 
joints -fomily settlement, may be alittle further explained, something 
in this way: 

I. A whole clan has conquered or occupied a suitable district. 
Under the guidance of its patriarch and chiefs, the land is appor- 
tioned in the first instance in large tracts for its several main 
sections, or minor clans; these effect among themselves the final 
allotment to households and groups of households, which ultimately 
form villages. More commonly, however, the appearance of a 
clan-settlement is due to the fact that a single enterprising 
family, having no pretensions to nobility or territorial rule, had 
originally located itself on a wide area—which good fortune 
preserved to it intact; on this the existing clan-group has 
gradually grown up till it has filled the whole. At first there 
was perhaps only a father and four sons; but now, not only do 
the descendants occupy the whole territory, but they may have 
split up into villages all of the same clan. In these cases, 
some rule of equal division, such as we shall hereafter describe 
as the BHAIACHARA method, nearly always occurs. It is quite a 
distinct and characteristic method.! 


' The term bhatiehara itself has unfortunately become misused in 
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all In the other principal form, the estate originated with 
oné man (or possibly two or three brothers), to whom the village 
was granted, or who simply usurped the superior positién, or 
who gained a footing as farmer of the revenue or as purchaser 
in later days at an auction sale for arrears of revenue, or other- 
wise established himself in the management. New villages, too, 
have been constantly founded by individual enterprise, with or 
without the grant of a Raja or local potentate. 

_ Very frequently, too, under this head come the cases, occur- 
ring more especially in the North-West Provinces, where the 
village bodies are descendants of former chiefs or of Rajas, or 
of scions of princely houses or adventurous chiefs who once had a 
regular (or irregular) territorial rule ; but the rulership has long 
passed away, and remnants of the family, represented by two score 
or more of descendants, have clung to a village here, and two or 
three villages there, and have then become peasant landlords 
where they once were rulers. In all this class of cases, the 
principle of sharing i is, or originally was, not one of ‘ democratic’ 
equality of right in the area obtained, but one depending on the ~ 
place in the table of descent from the founder or acquirer, the ° 
different heirs each taking the ‘ legal’ share that-belongs to him 
by the law or custom of inheritance. This is what is called the 
Parripari principle of sharing. Properly speaking, each takes 
his share in the land or in the proceeds, if the land is undivided, 
and pays the corresponding fraction of the revenue and other 
burdens.? If the waste has remained undivided and is afterwards 
partitioned, the owners will share it in exactly the same fractions 
as have determined their holdings in the arable. This is the 
admitted theory; but naturally it often happens that in the 
course of years the strict shares have been forgotten or changed, 
and members not really of the founder’s kin—perhaps members 

_ of the wives’ families or other ‘helpers in time of need ’—may 


1 See diagram at p. 31, note. 

In estates of this kind the joint heirs may hold undivided for a 
long period. But the profits and burdens will be shared on the same 
principle (pattidév?). From a tenure point of view there is not the 
slightest distinction between the joint-landlord and the sev: eralty-landlord 
village, as long as the ancestral share principle i is followed in sharing the 
profits in one case or the fields in the other. 
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have been admitted toshares. Shares may also have been sold to 
outsiders under stress of necessity. Accordingly, where allre- 
membrance of the correct fractional shares is lost, and each now 
holds simply on the basis of his de facto possession, and pays 
the share of the revenue and charges according to an acreage- 
rate agreed on for the number of acres actually held, the village 
is officially put into another class—it ceases to be pattidari, or 
“ancestrally shared.’ It also is often the case that a part of 
such a village has been divided and part not; and the divided 
part is held in modified shares, or on mere de facto possession, 
and the rest still on the strict shares. All these are what I have 
called minor varieties, which must not detain us at this stage of 
our inquiry. This principle (pattidari, or ancestral sharing 
according to the law of joint inheritance) is simply the result 
of the joint succession of all the heirs together. It is in villages 
of thés class that it can truly be said that the village is the group 
which is held together by the land which it ocenpies ‘in common’ 
—i.e. as joint-heirs or co-sharers. It is also in villages of this 
class, as distinguished from those first mentioned, that we hear 
of a person being a ‘4 dna’ sharer—i.e. owning one-fourth of 
the estate, or being a ‘2 dna 8 pai 15 kaurt’ sharer.' These 
terms could not properly be used of the other estates where the 
shares are so many equal lots, or are expressed in terms indica- 
ting the peculiar method on which the clan or family has ar- 
ranged the valuation of its Jand for the purpose of equitably 
distributing the revenue and other charges; nor where the 
holdings are merely so many acres, or so many ‘ plough * lands, 
not being shires of the unit estate area on any principle what- 
ever. 

When a puttidi7 village is divided. 





and this may have 


1 In these cases the whole estate is treated as ‘ one rupee ;’ occasionally 
the whole is ‘one bigha* (land measure); but as the usual divisions of 
the currency or the sqnare measure would not suffice to meet the 
numerous sinall fractions of a much multiplied body of co-sharers, various 
artificial sub-divisions have been invented. If the strict ancestral principle 
is maintained, the fraction indicates also the share of revenue payable; 
and to say that a man owns a‘4 dna share’ in the village is synony- 
mous with saying that he pays ‘4 dnas’ of the revenue; it indicates 
not only that he owns one-fourth of the village, but is consequently re- 
sponsible for one-fourth of the assessment. . 
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oceyrred many years or generations ago—as soon as the existing 
co-Snarers were numerous enough to require it, it is found that 
there are major and minor divisions. Sometimes there will be 
a primary division into taf, either because one whole section 
became Moslems and the rest remained Hindus, or because two 
different parties originally founded the estate together, or both 
got hold of it together, by conquest. But more ordinarily the 
first main divisions are called patti, and these often represent 
the original shares of the sons of the founder and, naturally, are 
considerable in extent and limited in number.' Of course it is 
only in a very few cases of late foundation that the present 
representatives of the patti have any personal memory of their 
head. “Inside the pattz are the next grade of divisions called 
thok, and then the ld, (or tola). Under one or other of such 
final or ‘ primary’ divisions are grouped the many subordinate 
later families; but their divisions receive no new designation. 
So much may be ventured in this preliminary statement, as to 
say that in all probability the general prevalence of the three 
primary, or larger, divisions in descending grade is essentially 
connected with the close-kindred of the first founders—repre- 
senting the shares of the founder's son (paiti), grandson (thok), 
great-grandson (ild).2 In all families, and in clans as well, 


' Or in a diagram : 
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and later descendants down to the existing holders 
of ultimate shares (khatadar) 
? These names are local, and are varied in different districts. I have 
‘met with the following series : : 

Tarf, thok, nagla 
Patti, thok, tala 

Patti, thok, behri. 
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this series forms the natural basis of the grouping of the after- 
coming kindred. When occurring im villages, it marks* the*- 
completion of the first group of close-kindred ; and as the descend-* 
ants from each branch multiply, they retain their own dlose- 
kindred connection subordinate to one or other of the‘ primary ’ 
groups. It may often be observed that long after the primary 
parison has been carried out, some of the subordinate groups 
remain ‘ joint’ among themselves. The different sections ofthe 
estate may also have different customs of sharing : one may have 
lost knowledge of the proper shares, and adhered to de facto 
holdings and so on. 

Exactly the same primary divisions may be observed in clan ' 
or tribal settlements, and in those areas held on the bhaidckara 
principle, where a commencement was made with a single 
which (in the first instance) could only divide om this prin- 
ciple, But here the areas for each branch were calculated, not 
as equal fourths, or other fractions, of the unit area, hut in some 
other way. And when there is the clan feeling in operation, it 
may happen that, subsequent to these primary divisions, no 
farther attention is paid to precise shares, but all get, as far as 
possible, equal lots, according to the number and requirements 
of each family—as long as the area available admits of such a. 
plan. In rarer cases we shall find an entire clan (¢.g. on the 
Panjab frontier) following the ancestral fractions throughout— 
in fact, carrying the pattidart principle through the whole body ; 
whereas in most cases it is only found in the limited group of 
descendants of a single founder in a village. Within either of 
these two great classes of joint-village—these groups illustrating 
each: a different principle of formation—there may be several 
minor varieties, as I have already indicated. 

IIL: Where the village is not tribal, and also not pattiddri, 
there may be several modes of sharing the land, the detail of 
which had better be reserved until a later stage; but one of 
them may perhaps be mentioned here—namely, when the village 
is formed by a voluntarily associated body of colonists, who 
agree to be ‘joint’ as regards their liability ta the ruler, or for 
the general purposes of aid and defence, and who may also hold 
the land on various plans. - One is a kind of joint-stock cultiva- 
tion, in certain known shares, each sharer taking for the year 
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only a certain area of land to cultivate; or the produce of the 
+’ who.e might be divided aecording to the shares. Another method 
“of association will be described, in which the holdings were 
made out from the first and were distributed by lot. I will 
only add that villages originally rwiyatwari, and which did not 
happen to have fallen under any superior family, may in modern 
times become ‘ joint-villages’ by the action of the Land-Revenue 
system ; and so joint-villages may be artificially created. . 

This general sketch will suffice to call attention to the real 
distinctions that may exist under the general denomination of 
‘joint-village.’ It is right, also, to remember that these different 
kinds, with their minor varieties, in the Upper Indian Provinces, 

‘have long acquired an additional appearance of uniformity by 
reason of the application to them all of a system of revenue 
management which, varying much in detail, is essentially the same 
in all the provinces, and by reason of the uniformity of the 
nomenclature applied in the official records and returns. 

But before closing this chapter of preliminary statements, it 
will be well to explain how it comes about that the primary. 

» distinction insisted on between the two diverse types of village 

‘the ralyatwari and the joint-village—has not hitherto been 
emore fully recognised, or, if recognised, has not been allowed 
due prominence. 

In the first place, most of the extant accounts or notices of 
villages in histories and memoirs are based upon the earlier 
published Minutes of various administrators which obtained 
celebrity, and have thus got copied from book to book. Now, ~< 
in the first instance, these original documents were written solely 
from the administrative point of view, and to justify or recom- 
mend a certain practical course of present action ; and it is pften 
forgotten that our earlier Indian worthies were great masters of 
administration, but this did not necessarily imply that they had 
a special knowledge of historical details or an aptitude for land- 
tenure investigations. They had not either the means or the 
time to examine village-tenures from the point of view of the 
student of ancient institutions or of the historical economist. 
Moreover, each was usually closely connected with some one 
part of India, and his remarks properly apply to that. part only. 
Locomotion was not then as easy as it is now, and public officers + 
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had not either the opportunity or the need to pass frequently 
from one province to another. Elphinstone, for examples was 
able to give us a good picture of the raiyatwért village of the 
Dakhan, but he was not familiar with the details of the northern 
village; on the other hand, Holt” Mackenzie (and after him 
Thomason) knew well the village of the North-West Provinces, 
but evidently had not studied those of the South or of Central 
India. Indeed, in Holt Mackenzie’s time, the Central Provinces 
were not yet annexed, and the Dakhan was only beginning to 
be settled provisionally. y : 

Various later writers, especially those not practically ac- 
quainted with land-tenures, have endeavoured to combine 
together the different accounts of village-tenure which they 
found on record ; and, seeing that each of the existing authorities 
spoke of one kind of village—that which was characteristic of 
the province under his care or observation—they naturally 
supposed that there was one kind only, and that they might 
regard the different features described, as all belonging to 
varieties of one species. Thus in the elaborate treatise on the 
Law Reluting to the Land Venures of Lower Bengal, forming the 
Tagore Lectures for 1874-5,' the author, living in Bengal Proper, 
where the village system (originally raiyatwdri) had fallen into 
decay under the influence of the Zamindir landlords, and 
having no direct experience of villages, collected with exemplary 
diligence all sorts of materials, and combined them into one 
picture of ‘the village’; with the result of presenting in his 
pages a form of ‘community’ which does not, and never did, 
exist. 

But some still later writers, having perceived that the 
raiyglicdrt village, as now existing, is obviously different from 
the joint-village, have attempted to argue that it is a form 


 Caleutta, 1876: Thacker and Spink. Another example, one easier 
to refer to, is in Elphinstone’s History of India (Cowell's 6th ed.) At 
p- 69-70 is an excellent account of the raiyatwiri village which the 
author knew directly, and at p. 71 he has added a general account of the 
northern joint-village, which, though unfortunately wrong in some minor 
points, yet clearly explains the cssential features of the co-sharing land- 
lord class. But the editor's notes in Appendix V., especially those marked 
E, F, and Ga, are likely to mislead, chiefly through mixing up totally 
distinet matters. 
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whic ‘ has resulted from a natural ‘ evolution’ of common owner- 
ship into severalty ; and they set forth the stages of this process 
in a manner which, plausible as it at first appears, does violence 
to many unquestionable facts. They have also found a cause 
for the supposed change, in the wars and intestine commotions 
and tyrannical oppressions which they assume to have broken 
up the ‘communities,’ and converted the villages into miscel- 
laneous groups of now independent landholders, only loosely . 
held together by the circumstance of local aggregation and by 
the authority of the headman.’ At, this early stage of our 
inquiry it would be inconvenient to go into details about the 
progress of ideas of ownership or the fallacy of the evolution 
argument, but it may be stated that, if sucha view were correct, 
and that all villages began by being held absolutely in common, 
and gradually became more and more divided, till at last modern 
individual ownership was perfected, the ra‘yatudri villages must 
all be much later in date than the joint; whereas the evidence 
is all the other way,? and some relics of very early Dravidian 
villages, ¢.7., show no sign of any common holding ; moreover, 
the ratyatwéri village gives no indication of being a decayed or 
altered form of anything: the position of the headman and the 
land-allotments held by the village chiefs—both of them foreign 
to the joint-village—are ancient and original features. It is 
perfectly true that there are in the South, and in Bombay, traces 
of what were apparently once jointly-held villages which have 
decayed ; but an examination of these cases, which we shall 
afterwards make, will show that they were local and special 
tenures due to exceptional causes; and that in the Dakhan 
ancient local lordships had probably been established which 
passed away, and, the shares of the overlord-families having lost 
their owners, the villages reverted to what was in fact their 
original raiyatwa@ri constitution. But when it is attempted, to 
be argued that the Maratha and Mughal wars, and the oppressive 


‘ Both these views will be found in Mr. 7. D. Mayne’s valuable and 
compact treatise on Hindu Law and Usage, which, when I left India, had 
reached a fourth edition. See p. 219 of this edition. 

* We shall sce hereafter, for instance, that the raiyatwiri was the 
form known to the author of the Laws af Manu, and that it existed in 
the ancient kingdoms of Oudh under the Rajas, and in Rijputana. 

v2 
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government of the former, caused the wholesale conversitn of 
the villages in the West and South, it may well be asked how it 
was that similar wars, and the repeated invasions that: occurred, 
did not change them wholesale in the North? For it is 
notoriously the fact that the North was just as much the scene 
of wars, invasions, and turmoils, as Central and Southern India— 
indeed, as regards Madras, more so ; for the Southern Presidency 
was never really subdued by the Muhammadan conquest, any 
more than it was reached by the original Aryan invasion ; and, 
though there were local invasions and cruel oppressions, there 
were still parts where no great changes could have occurred. 
Yet raiyatwari villages ave there universal in all the districts 
alike! The joint-village community, we have often been told, 
is peculiarly strong, and able to withstand the shock of armies 
and the fall of empires; how was it, then, that it survived all 
over the country north of the Vindhyas, and generally succumbed 
in the east, west, centre, and south? 

TI do not, of course, doubt that it is quite possible for a 
shaved-village to fall into poverty and ultimately to present a 
series of repeatedly alienated and now miscellaneously owned 
fields, the cultivators of which have lost all sense of union ; but 
such a possibility does not account for the wholesale change, over 
wide areas, of the strongest form of village into another form ; 
nor does it explain how the supposed decayed form comes to. be 
uniformly endowed with special marks and features which we 
are able to trace back to very early times. 

On the other hand, it will be observed, it would be quite 
easy for raiyatirdri villages to be changed into joint-villages, as 
doubtless they were in many northern districts, by the simple 
fact of conquest and the consequent establishment of overlord- 
families who formed a new stratum of superior co-sharing owners, 
and go constituted the village community; the older cultivators 


1 And where joint-villages appear they are exceptional and are assigned 
to special causes and origins. In any case it is remarkable, on the view I 
am combating, that the ‘Jaghire territory’ (Chingleput district) of Madras 
happens to be a districi more cruelly ravaged and desolated under special 
attacks, than almost any other part of the Presidency; yet this is the 
very part of Madras where the (exceptional) joint or mirist villages were 
best preserved in evidence ! 
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sinlag into the position of tenants. This may happen, and 
certainly has happened, not only in individual cases, but over 
whole districts at once, as actual examples in the sequel will show. 

We must now proceed to that detailed consideration of 
village tenures which will justify what: has here been asserted in 
a preliminary way; and I will only add to this already lengthy 
‘prefatory note that, in order to understand the real history of 
villages, we ought to take into account all the factors of the 
case, We must first note the physical and geographical con- 
ditions of India, both as regards the bearing they have on the 
natural inclination of all tribes and races who have found a 
home in India to form village groups ; and as regards the bear- 
ing they had on the spread of the Aryan and other Northern 
tribes, who had so much to do with shaping Indian ideas and 
customs of land-holding. 

We must, then, gather together what evidence we have 
-Tegarding the early non-Aryan races of India and their land 
customs ; and also proceed to notice the effects of Aryan influence 
on these, the real establishers of agricultural land-holding in 
Tndia. 

Having thus disposed of the geographical, climatic, and 
ethnic antecedents to the formation of village groups, we shall 
be in a position to appreciate various local illustrations of the 
actual growth and condition of villages in different parts of 
India, as these appear from the-really authentic sources—the 
Settlement Reports of districts, and other similar manuals written 
expressly on the subject and on the spot. These will make it 
plain how villages arise out of trilal conditions of society, as 
well as out of individual effort. Finally, we shall be in a position 
to consider what ‘ collective ownership’ or‘ holding in common’ 
teally means when applied to the class of village which we call 
«joint, and how ideas of ownersbip in land seem really to have 
grown up in India. 
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CHAPTER IT 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL AND PHYSICAL FEATURES OF INDIA 
AS AFFECTING THE MOVEMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
TRIBES AND THEIR FORMS OF LAND-HOLDING 


Ir would not be fair to criticise too closely the meaning of 
phrases frequently met with in books on India which seem to 
indicate a belief that the villages are chiefly, if not solely, trace- 
able to ‘Hindu’ (Aryan) influences, or which assign to the 
Aryan element an almost absolute predominance in the popula- 
tion of India. But it will be allowable to point out that the 
non-Aryan races have of late years been more carefully studied, 
and their importance as affecting the origin of many existing 
castes and tribes is now generally recognised. And certainly 
the result of such farther study has been to establish the fact 
that the non-Aryan races had a good deal to do with building 
up tho existing village land-customs. -Hence it is thaf whatever 
concerns the movements and the permanent location of these 
races, and whatever has in after times influenced the movements 
of Aryan and other invaders, has its interest and importance in 
our inquiry. And there are certain geographical features of 
India, more especially connected with its mountain ranges, which 
have had an obvious effect on the movements of at least some of 
the tribes—facilitating those movements in one direction, and 
restraining, if not altogether stopping, them in another. In 
the third chapter I have endeavoured to give a brief sketch of 
the population—past and present —of the Indian provinces, as far 
as it is connected with agricultural life, because’ the names of 
the different tribes and people must occur again and again in 
the course of our narrative, and it is desirable that something 
should be said in explanation of those, in some cases unfamiliar, 

names. This second chapter i is, in fact, the natural if not neewa 
sary preliminary to the third. 
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*here is also another niatter which comes under-the head of 
physical features and their influence. It is impossible to doubt 
thit while social customs, and.often purely natural liens of 
kinship, have been the main, factors in determining to what 
extent sections of tribes and clans, as well as closer degreés. of 
kindred, continue to keep up their connection or effect a certain 
fission and separation into groups, the ‘ village,’ regarded as an 
aggregate of land-holdings, ‘was suggested, not to gay frecessi- 
tated, by the physical features of country and climate; indeed, 
this is sometimes shown by the absence of villages and the 
stitution of isolated homesteads or small hamlets in certain 
localities. Lastly, the-opportunity of a general chapter on .the 
physical factors of our problem may be taken, to explain certain 

- forms of agriculture or modes of cultivation which indicate the 
. Stages by which permanent land-holding may be gradually 

introduced. 
* 
Section, I.—GroGRAPHICAL FEATURES 
(1) Phe Northern aul Western Hill Ranges 

. If we look at a imap of India,' it will be obvious that all 
_ invasions of tribes by land must have been from either the north- 
east or north-west end of the Himalayan chain. Any consider- 
able migrations across the central ranges are as little probable 
as they are without any traditional or historical suggestion. Ir 
we look first to the north-east corner as a convenient starting- 
point, it will be observed that there is nothing to prevent tribes 
from the north-cast coming to the Brahmaputra Valley, to the 
central and southern hills of Assam, and to Eastern Bengal 
generally. How much farther such tribes would advance into 
Bengal would depend on whether they were met by 

ther people whose presence sufficed to check their progress. 
Asa matter of fact, the tribes from this quarter, which belong 
‘to a distinctive group, did not affect the population far into 
Bengal Proper, as we shall afterwards see. But many of them 
found a congenial home in the outer slopes and valleys of the 
1 Throughout this section it is necessary to assume that the reader 
hwill have a fairly good map of India before him} showing the chief rivers, 


mountains, and provinces. It is imposgble that the remarks made can 
be intelligible without such an aid. 
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Himalayan Mountains; and it is curious to observe that “hese 
outer districts of the hil) country, as well as the tari or malarions 
jungle country below it, became peopled, albeit scantily, by 
early Mongoloid races. The descendants of these early settlers, 
some unchanged in race and much’ degraded, others improved 
by more or less admixture with other tribes, are found in con- 
siderable numbers thronghout the whole of the onter ranges 
almost up to the river Indus itself. 

But beyond the possibility of Mongoloid tribes entering 
India from the upper north-east end, there is little at present to 
eall our further attention to this quarter. The chief interest: 
lies in the geographical fe@tures of the north-west Himalayan 
frontier, of the Indus Valley, and of those of the broad bt low 
ranges of mountains which divide Upper India from the Dakhan. 
The whole question of the facilities which existed for the advance 
of the Arvan invasion is connected with the north-west Hima- 
layan passes and those more westerly routes through the hills 
beyond the Indus Valley. The Vindhyan Hills, on the other 
hand, afford an explanation as to why limits were set, as they 
were, to any Aryan advance e inasse to the south, and why 
Southern India remained isolated and only accessible to later 
Aryan influence in a totally different manner. The Vindhyan 
Ranges, too, are interesting by reason of the curious sort of ‘ ve- 
fuge-ground,’ if I may use the phrase, which they afforded to 
some of the earliest tribes which occupied Indian soil, and whose 
institutions can still be clearly traced in the plateau country 
formed by the eastern terminal ramifications of the mountains. 

But first as regards the northern and western passes into 

«India. If we glance along the great line of Himalayan Moun- 
tains as far as a point about due north of where Peshawar is 
marked on the map.' we shall notice that while one chief line of 
northern barrier mountains goes on more or less directly to the 
west, and bears the local names of the ‘ Hindit-Kiish’ and ‘ Safed- 
koh,’ another series, roughly parallel to it, forms a southern 
er outer Himalaya, including the Pir Pinjal, which bounds 
Kashmir, and further east the Dhauladbar, &c. At the western 

' In the Parliamentary Statement of the Moral and Material Pro- 


gress of India, 1883, will be fognd an excellent map of the mountain 
systems of India, and another of the rivers. 
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~ end “his southern range branches off and turns southward, form- 
ing'a western frontier for India and skirting the Panjab and 
Sindh. Of this western hill-barvier there are two main lines or 
ranges ; the outer one, next the river Indus, is lower in general 
elevation and terminates sooner; the inner one, or Sulaiman 
Range, continues, though with diminishing height and under . 
other names, almost as far south as the delta of the Indus. 

Both the northern mountain ranges (at the north-west 
corner) and the western (Sulaiman) barrier are traversed by 
several passes. And these passes, speaking generally, are in.a 
double series : first crossing the highest, or farther rampart, and 
then crossing a second or plainw&rd line of mountain crests 
before reaching the level country of the Panjib or Sindh respec- 
tively. 

Naturally, clans with their leaders, or conquering princes 
with their armies, coming from the more northern or north- 
western regions, would enter the Himalayan group of hills by 
the north-west passes about Kabul. It is also quite possible 
for hardy northern races to have remained a long tune among 
the valleys and slopes of the mountainous yegion about the 
Upper Indus and its affluents, lying, roughly speaking, between 
the northern high-line of the Himalaya (represented by the 
Hindi-Kish and its continuation east and west) and the outer 
line of the same group. Once across the northern main ram- 
parts, it would be possible to extend a settlement into the - 
intramontane valley of Kashmir and the neighbouring valleys 
of Chamba, &e., as far east as Kangra. Whether or not the 
tribes made such a settlement in the Hill Country, it would still 
be necessary to cross the remaining ranges in order to emerge 
on to the plains in the vicinity of Peshawar, or of the Jihlam 
River, as did Alexander. 

In the case of tribes coming from the north-west and follow- 
ing this general route towards the plain country, it would be 
possible either (1) to go south along the Indus Valley, which 
presents an open country, all the way to the sea ; or (2) to spread 
over the outer hills and also the level plains of the Panjab. Once 
_having reached those plains, the tribes and their followers could 
advance eastward with no other difficulty than that of crossing 
various rivers, to the Ganges plain or valley, and to the ich 
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tracts of Oudh and Bihar. Ultimately Bengal Proper ang the 
Ganges mouths could be reached without any serious physical 
obstacle. Supposing, again, that other tribes chose the Indus 
Valley route, or perhaps: entered India lower down—i.e, more 
towards due west—these would naturally occupy Sindh or would 
. proceed to the Southern Panjab. If it was in their mind to go 
still further south, their line of progress would be by Kag¢h to 
Western India, as we shall presently see. 


(2) The Vindhyan Barrier 

Across the middle of India, just where the continent begins 
to taper to its triangular fotm, and south of the Chambal, the 
Jamnaé and the Ganges rivers, there is a broad but rather low 
series of hill ranges, which forms, as a whole, a continuous 
barrier almost from west to east. At either extreme end the 
barrier can be rounded ; but the whole central portion has, as a 
matter of fact, for many centuries afforded a practical line of 
demarcation between ‘Northern India’ (the basins of the Indus 
and the Ganges), and the Dakhan and Southern India, This 
barrier does uot strike the eye so much till its entire features 
are taken in. ‘There are, in fact, a whole series of variously 
named ranges, which it may be permitted to generalise under 
the collective name of ‘ Vindhya.’ 

If we consider the main lines of greatest elevation, we shall 
here algo observe two general ‘ramparts.’ ‘The great valley of 
the Narbadi (or Narmada) river forms a convenient line to 
guide the eye! Along the north of this, there is one continu- 
ous and comparatively high line of hills—the Vindhya proper— 
which continues far eastward in the Kaimir Hills. At the 
western extremity considerable distance from the 
coast—this range turns somewhat suddenly northward, forming 
the line of the Mahi and Aravali Hills; it thus encloses a partly 
barren, partly fertile, table land of which the rich plateau of 





1 These features are especially obvious in the outline map of the hill 
systems in the Statistical Atlas, 1885. prepared by the Government of 
India for the India and Colonial Exhibition, and sold by Messrs. :yre 
& Spottiswoode; and better still by the beautiful map. of the Hill 
Raages printed with the Parligmentary (periodical) Statements on The 
Moral and. Material Progress of India. 
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Matwa is the most noticeable feature. But it leaves the whole 
country west of Malwa to Kacch, Kathiawar and the coast, open 
to the north ; the desert country being the only obstacle. 

On thé south side of the Narbada, comes the second ‘ram- 
part, marked by the great range of Satpura Hills, the Maikal, 

. Mahadeo, Melghat, and other ranges. This southern line unites, 
at its western extremity, with the line of ‘Ghat’ or Sahiyadri 
Mountains that extends southward along the western shores of 
India at a limited but somewhat variable distance from the sea 
coast. Below the junction is an opening into the Tapti Valley 
which would give access to, Berar, and thence without difficulty 
to the plain of Nagpur, in the region of the modern ‘Central 
Provinces.” 

But on passing the second or southern high line of the 
Vindhyan group, the country does not subside to a dead level, 
as Northern India does when the last of the Himalayan outworks 
are passed. For this reason the Vindhyan group, as a whole, 
does not stand out sharply and separately on the relief map; 
the whole of the country inland of the Ghats and south of the 
Vindhyas forms the somewhat clevated but varied table-land of 
the ‘Dakhan.’! This table-land is brought up on the cast as 
well as on the west side, by a range of hills along the sea-coast. 
The range called Sahiyadri or Western ‘ Ghat,’ already men- 
tioned, is higher and more continuous and in general much 
nearer to the sea-coast than the so-called ‘Coromandel’ Ghat 
skirting irregularly the eastern side of the Madras Presidency. 

The general result of such a conformation is, that the whole 
of Upper Western India is also open to an advance of tribes 
from the Indus Valley or by the lower passages of the Western 
Sulaiman frontier. The route is across the open desert, of 
Kageh and on to Gujarat.’ Once in this position, it would be 
a matter of no great difficulty either to turn eastward and domi- 


' The dialectic form of ‘ Dakshina,’ or ‘southern’ country, variously 
written in books as the ‘ Dekhan,’ ‘ Deccan,’ &e. 

* In early times there was, in all probability, a different conformation 
of the country, and the river Indus had its mouth in the Bay of 
Cambay. But this does not affect the use of the route spoken of. (See an 
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nate the Narbada Valley, or, by the Tapti, to reach Berar? the 
Gondwana country, and the western plains of the Central Pro- 
vinces. South and east, however, of the Nagpur Plain the 
country again becomes hilly and inhospitable, so the further 
advance will not be likely. 

On the other hand, tribes reaching India by the north-west 
passes, emerging on the Panjab and proceeding in an easterly 
direction towards the Jamni and Ganges Rivers, would find, as 
T have already explained, the Panjab and the Ganges Plain as 
far as Assam open.! But should such settlers have tried to ex- 
tend southwards in anything like large bodies, across the wide 
serics of Vindhyan Hills, they would be checked by interminable 
forests and hills, It is not until later times (apparently 
about the eighth century) when the country south-west of the 
Chambal River, Bundelkhana, &¢., had been occupied from the _ 
Ganges Plain, that the Malwa Plateau was reached, and thence 
northern chiefs led their armies through the Mahi Hills into 
Gujariit and through the Vindhyan passes to the Central Pro- 
vinces, 

Thus, while the Vindhyan barrier generally restrained the 
Aryan advance to the south, it did not affect the western ex- 
tremity of the continent; and in Upper Western India we 
have consequently to take account of a double series of Aryan 
movements. First, in remote times, Aryan tribes came without 
hindrance from the Indus Valley ; next came Turanian or Scythic 
tribes; and then, in much later times, Hindu Rajputs from 
Malwa or Bundelkhand and Rajputana. 

All luéer movements were facilitated by certain passes in the 
Vindhyan lines themselves. There are two principal openings 
through the higher ‘ rampart.’ One, at the eastern end gives 
access to the upper Narbadi Valley (Jabalpur and Manda). The 
other, at the western end, not only gives access to the lower 
Narbada Valley owing to openings, by Mhau and Indor, in the 
northern range. but also, by an isolated and somewhat wide 
opening in the southern Satpura range, to the Dakhan itself. 
This latter opening is commanded by a fine scarped and table- 

1 Indeed, when once Bengal was oceupied and the mouths of the 


Ganges were reached, adventurgus parties could, and did, go by sea to 
Awalan. Jeon. and Cachin d hanks). 
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top ed hill, called Asirgarh, ' crowned with a once extensive 
fort! Ibis not surprising that this place has again and again 
been the object of attack by northern armies seeking to teach 
the Dakhan from Delhi and Agra. It was taken by storm, on 
the last occasion, in the Maratha war (1819). The Mughal 
Emperors in their endeavours to conquer the southern kingdoms 
by an advance from Ajmer and Agra had always to take account 
of this pass. 
; The passage at the eastern end is that now made use of by 
the railway from Allahabad to Jabalpur.? Indeed, the existence 
of the railway and other modern roads rather blinds the tourist 
of to-day to the real character of the Vindhyan hill country as it 
must have been in old times. ‘Not many yagys ago,’ writes 
Mr. (Sir C.) Grant, ‘the passes which would now starcely excite 
notice but for the boldness of their scenery were looked forward 
‘to days beforehand with dread by cartmen, and most of the 
carriage of the country was effected by pack-bullocks, The 
valleys were sufficiently smooth and easy in fair weather, but a 
few hours’ rain would convert the track through them into a 
trough of deep black compost, in which every step was a labour 
to the most lightly laden animal.* 
“Jt may be worth while, in conclusion, to notice how the 
actual condition of the ‘Central Provinces ’ (immediately beyond 


' See Imperial Gazetteer (2nd ed.), i. 888. A good view of the 
fort is obtained by travellers on the Great Indian Peninsular Railway 
from Bombay to Allahabad. 

2 T venture to think that: Lassen (i. 112, 2nd ed.) attaches too high 
importance to this east-end route when he calls it the ‘ Hauptverbin- 
dunggsstrasse ’ (‘chief line of communication) between Hindustan and the 
Dakhan,’ It never served to do more, in early times, than enable an 
Aryan, or more probably semi-Aryan, royal family to establish a local lord- 
ship in’ the Upper Narbada Valley (Jabalpur and Garha-Mandla). It 
seems also to have led only into the valley, and not given access further 
south; at any rate, the Haihaya kings whose dominion was early estab- 
lished in this region only extended their’ sway to the districts of Chattis- 
garh-(Raipur and Bilaspur) in the immediate vicinity. All history 
shows that, apart from the access to Western India by the Indus Valley 
route, it was the passes at the western end that can be correctly de- 
scribed by Lassen’s phrase as giving access from Hindustan (i.e. Upper 
India). 

3 Central Provinces Gazetteer, Introduction, p. Xx. 
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the Vindhyan ‘ barrier’) shows the effects of the geographical 
features I have sketched. The northern or Narbada Valley dis- 
trict’ contain most of the Aryan or northern element, as might 
be expected ; not only because they are nearest the north, but 
because the valley was from the earliest times more or less open 
to approach by the western (Indus Valley) route. Here it was 
that one of the most ancient of the Aryan or quasi-Aryan 
(Rajput) rulership was established in the well-known dynasty 
of the Haihaya, whose first capital was at Maheswar.' After the 
progress of the Hindu Aryan tribes in Rajputana and Bundel- 
khand and Malwa, no doubt there would be more and more 
intercourse with the Narbada districts and Gujarat. But in 
reality it is known that the chief influx of Hindi-speaking 
people from the north of India only occurred within the last 
three centuries (since the reign of Akbar).? And the establish- 
ment of Hindus with their Brahman priests has resulted in the 
gradual absorption of many of the earlier races. But ‘ below the 
Ghat’ the country is more Dravidian, including a Maratha ele- 
ment from the west, and a Telugu and Uriya one from the east 
and south.® 

Another point deserves mention in connection with these 
Vindhyan ranges. Not only have the western and central 
hills served as safe retreats for the relics of tribes like the 


1 Maheswar is now in the Indor State. Cf. Central Provinces Ga- 
zetteer, Introduction, p. cxxvi. ‘It [the Narbadi country] was ruled by 
chiefs called as usual Rajput, but these seem to have been days in which 
Rajputs had not been thoroughly assimilated with the Hindu caste 
system ’ [which, Imay add, was hardly then in existence ; ‘ and it is quite 
conceivable that they may have reigned as a semi-foreign tribe directly 
over the aborigines without the intervention of any class of Hindus.’ 

2 Central Provinces Gazetteer, Introduction, p. xv. The gradual ab- 
sorption of the population within the ranks of Hinduism was, as we shall 
afterwards sce, begun very early by Brahman hermits. Hills and woods 
which completely stayed the waves of tribal emigration or the advance of 
large armies proved no obstacle to wandering hermits and those who 
sought the merits of ascetic life in the forest. 

® Asa matter of fact (Census of India, Parliamentary Blue Book, 1891, 
p. 156), the Hindi-speaking population is now 60 per cent.; the original 
Dravidian-Gond element still a little over 9 per cent., while the Maratha 
element from the west represents 19°6 per cent., and the Uriya from the 
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Kolirthe Bhil, the Maria, and Kurka, who have not been assimi- 
lated ‘with the general.‘ Hindu’ population, but the eastern ex- 
tremity (South-western Bengal and Orissa) has its special features. 
Here there is an extensive plateau-land in the province of 
Chutiya-Nagpur (corrupted into Chota~-Nagpur) and the adjoining 
‘Hill States.’ In this we find the refuge-ground of interesting 
races, For the country is at once fertile within and inaccessible 
from without.!_ Accordingly we find examples of the so-called 
Kolarian tribal land-customs, as preserved by the Santal, Ho, 
Minda, &c., as well as the Urdow and other admittedly Dravidian 
tribes. It was mainly owing to the local features of this region 
that these tribes were able to establish a permanent home, and 
to find land to cultivate, while they retained their own peculiar 
customs, safe from external attack. Hill ranges have often 
served as the refuge for ancient tribes; but they afforded no 
facilities for the permanent location of agricultural villages. On 
the contrary, they often directly invited a nomadic life and 
subsistence by the chase ; and where cultivation was adopted as 
a necessity, it was carried on by a method of temporary clearing 
to be described presently. ‘Tribes placed in these situations 
have ended by remaining, or perhaps becoming, quite nomadic 
and uncivilised, or else by descending into the plains, and more or 
less completely losing their individuality in the mass of low-caste 
Hindu agriculturists or farm-labourers. The districts of Chutiya- 
Nagpur, on the other hand, though shut in by the hills, contain 
so much culturable land, that tribes finding a secure home within 
théir precincts were able to establish permanent cultivation, and 
so to develop their natural tendencies towards this form or that 
of village organisation. Thus we can observe in the plateau 
lands, relics of early agricultural customs which we should seek 
in vain in the forest-clad hills of the other Vindhyan ranges, and 
these, under the circumstances, we may believe to be really 


'¢Phe central table-land on which the tribes rallied is admirably 
adapted for defence. The approaches to it are from the north, north- 
west, east and south, and are exceedingly precipitous, the paths winding ~ 
up defiles which a handful of resolute men could: hold against hosts of 

“ invaders.’ (Dalton’s Ethnography of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, pp. 150-235). 
See also an interesting article on ‘Chotg-Nigpur: its People and Re- - 
sources’ in the Asiatic Quarterly Review for April 1887. 2 
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ancient, sincé there was no extefnal influence (at least-till yuite 
recent times) to destroy them. 

‘It is not, of course, claimed’ that geographical features ex- 
plain everything ; hill ranges which have proved barriers to the 
Aryan advance may not have always been equally i impervious to 
other tribes coming, perhaps, from other quarters and moving 
very gradually, in small sections and under wholly different con- 
ditions. But the features above described had a very clear con- 
‘nection with the facts of the Aryan advance, the occupation of 
the Indus Valley, the early Aryan connection with Upper 
Western India by that route, and the subjugation of the Ganges 
Valley or Plain, as well as with the fact that no extensive Aryan 
movement sorith of the Vindhyas took place. 

We cannot, however, derive any definite information from 
such features when we try to account for the first origin of the 
ancient Dravidian races ; and how it is that we find people with 
more or less distinctively Dravidian elements in their language 
at once north and south of the Vindhyas, on the border of 
Biliichistan, and throughout the Madras territory.' 


Section II.—Paysica, anp CuimaTic FEATURES BEARING ON 
THe Forms or AGRICULTURAL SETTLEMENT 


(1) General Remarks 


The great diversity in abundance of rainfall and general 
moisture which now exists must at all times have been experi- 
enced in different parts of India, and the striking differences in 
soil, climate, and vegetation which follow from these differences 
will naturally have had a great deal to do with the permanent 
location of groups of settlers and their customs of land-holding. 


1 The question whence the Dravidian races came is so purely a matter 
of speculation that it would be altogether foreign to my purpose to touch 
on the subject. It may only be suggested that if they ever came from 
the west, following the indication afforded by Dravidian elements in 
Bilichistan, they would naturally have taken the Indus Valley route and 
gone first to Western India and Southern India, where they would have 
multiplied and remained comparatively pure and unmixed; while those 
of the races who gradually extended to Upper India, would be largely 
influenced by the stream of Kolarian and Tibeto-Burman races from the 
north-east, to say nothing of Other possible northern tribes. 
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Such,climatic variations are accompanied by differences in the 
crops which it is possible to raise, and in the sort of treatment 
necessary to the proper utilisation of the soil. Different tribes 
may also prefer different climates; and if they happen to have 
markedly diverse customs we may find peculiar tenures in one 
place which do not occur in another. It has been observed in the 
Panjab that the location of Muhammadan village-communities 
usually follows the river lowlands, where cultivation is less 
troublesome, and a crop more secure, though the climate is less 
healthy. The Jats and hardier agricultural races, on the other 
hand, follow the higher lands, where the soil is good but the 
labour of raising a full crop is more considerable; the climate, 
however, is drier and much healthier. The customs of these 
villages are not, in fact, markedly different, Yet, if there had 
chanced to be some striking contrast, we should have had the 
spectacle of customs changing with the contour lines of the map. 
T cannot help thinking that it is the peculiarity of Indian climatic 
‘conditions that has prevented the early agricultural tribes from 
following certain methods of co-aration and other customs which 
seem to be always found among the early Celtic and ‘Teutonic 
tribes of Europe. 

In Wales, for example, in a moist and cool climate, the ground 
is covered with short grass suitable at all times more or less 
for tribal grazing—and this we know to have been the principal 
resource ; the tribes were more pastoral and predatory than agri- 
cultural. What land they actually wanted for the yield of 
bread-corn, they could easily reclaim every year by simply 
ploughing it up. Every tribesman had cattle which he brought 
to the work; strips representing a day’s ploughing—-or some 
- _ similar area—were arranged ; and the harvest was divided with 
reference to the number of strips which fell to each tribesman’s 
share. The harvest over, the short grass and herbage would 
‘again take possession of the fields, and if the tribe moved its 
home, or required new ploughlands, nothing would be easier 
than to settle on a new site for the purpose. 

Anything of the kind would be impossible under any of 
the ordinary climatic conditions of Indian provinces. Hence 
we never hear of tribal co-aration. Small holdings may be 
worked by people each of whom ha only one bullock, so that 

E 
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they must combine forces. And in some places local customs 
will be found of gathering together a number of ploughs to 
tréat a large area, and giving a feast to all the helpers.!. But 
that is not co-aration such as we see in ancient Europe. We 
have also instances of jointly-worked village-colonies, where no 
permanent allotment of the fields was made, apparently for a long 
period: the village heads determined each year what land each 
co shaver should take in hand ; but that again is not co-aration. 

The fact is that no system of the kind would in most cases 
work. Tu all the numerous places where dense forest has to be 
contended with, the fields, once laboriously cleared, must: be kept 
clear, or the work would be undone in a few weeks or months ;? 


\ Hug. the atari custom in the Akola district of Berar (Gazetteer, 
p. 65). 

2 It may be not quite useless to explain to English readers that the 
work of clearing land and keeping it safe from the encroachment of the 
jungle is in many parts of India a task quite beyond the experiences of 
European agriculture. The following passage, relating to the clearing of 
jungle country in the remotest parts of the Central Provinces (Gazetteer, 
Introduction, p. xxi), gives a graphic sketch of the ancient difficul- 
ties of ‘ first clearing.’ Of course the nature of the difficulty varies from 
district to district ; in one place the contention is only with « hard soil, 
for which irrigation has to be laboriously provided ; in another, it is with 
rank dceply-rooted grass of the Saecharum and other species, which 
springs again if a vestige of root be left, and soon chokes the ground with 
great tufts of leaves and tall flower-stalks twelve feet high; in another, 
it is deep-rooted jungle of Prosopis and other dry species. " Wherever 
there is ‘semi-tropical’ forest and undergrowth, as in the country 
described, thé labour, as well as the risk of fever, is great. The writer of 
the extract which follows speaks of the life of a settler, even in modern 
imes, being ‘a constant battle against tigers and malaria.’ ‘At present,’ 
vs. ‘it is almost incredible how quickly the ground which the hand 

of man has patiently gained, inch by inch, is swallowed up again by the 
jungle, when the pressure of regular oceupation is for a moment inter- 
- mitted. Sir W. Sleeman, writing in 1826, records how a few days’ ill judged 
zeal on the part of a mere underling threw a flourishing tract of country 
- out of cultivation for years. . . . There had been a bad season, and yet the 
collection of the revenue had been pressed on, in one of the wilder 
subdivisions of the Narsinghpur district, without allowance or con- 
sideration, by an over-zealous collector. The hill cultivators ... 
deserted in a body; when better times came it was found impossible 
to repopulate the deserted villages, for they had been so grown over by 
jungle in a year or two, that the very village-sites needed clearing, and 
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and this not only invites the separate demarcation of fields and 
develops the sense of a strong claim to what has been so 
laboriously won, but it almost naturally produces a union ‘of 
families in villages ; for people cling together when they not only 
need the help of one another in the fields, but when they are 
liable to be harassed by wild animals, and subject to much sick- 
‘ness—at least till a large open space has been cleared and good 
drinking-water obtained—and where the demons of the woods 
and the spirits of the solitudes have to be propitiated, beings 
who excite in the minds of the primitive tribes an amount of 
superstitious dread which it is hard for us moderns to realise. 

In other places the village lands require irrigation of various 
kinds ; this is obviously opposed to easily shifted cultivation ; 
it also requires tixed fields and a determination of shaves in the 
water, We shall afterwards notice that among the earliest 
allusions to agriculture in the Vedas we find the water-course 
mentioned, and also the field measured with a reed and separated 
by a balk or lince from the neighbouring fields. 

In the dry plains of the Panjab and the Ganges Doab, early 
cultivation was probably confined to the immediate vicinity of 
the rivers, where the soil was moist, and where wells, if used at all 

» for watering the land, would have been, as they are now, mere 
pits in the soft soil. It must have been some time before the 
people learnt to cut canals inland from the rivers, or to sink 
deeper wells, and raise the water by some mechanical device. ‘ 
Here, then, we see no opportunities for co-aration and the 
indeterminate occupation, by whole clans. of large areas of 
land. 

In the Hill Country and intra-montane valleys of the North 
Country, again, the nature of thé soil would require the perma- 
nent terracing of the hillsides, the establishment of small irriga- 
tion works along the hillside—or else the permanent utilisation 
of all such level alluvial deposits as naturally become the sites of 
rice-fields, Or, again, just below the hills, we find cultivation often 
carried on solely by aid of occasionally flowing, or permanently 


tigers had so readily occupied the new coverts thas made for them that 

even travellers shunned the country.’ This state of things would be 
* reproduced even more easily in well-watergd and tropical parts of the 
= eountry, in East Bengal, Burma, &. 


E2 
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flowing, streams, which are made, by very easy and primitive 

devices, to water the land. There is little opportunity for chang- 

ing the fields, which, moreover, are usually terraced or embanked 

with some labour. But the mogt serious and general obstacle : 
to easily moved agricultural settlement in the plains is the labour 

of clearing the soi! already alluded to. Nothing suggests the 

open-field system of shifting settlements and the co-aration of 

the whole. ; 

To be sure, the extensive use of fallows is an early resource 
of primitive agriculture ; and in the drier climates land is easily 
exhausted ; but here it will generally be found that each holding 
is large enough to include an area that is fallow while a small 
portion of it is under cultivation; they do not shift the entire 
village or'the entire tribal group of cultivated holdings from one 
location to another. Temporary cultivation is practised on 
alluvial lands, which are unstable, and on certain soils where 
either there is only occasionally sufficient, moisture or some local 
peculiarity. And this generally occurs where the herbaceous 
vegetation dries up after the rains and can be removed by 
burning. | 

There is, however, one general method of temporary cultiva- 
tion which is still extensively practised in the remote districts 
and among the less advanced tribes. It is confined, however, 
to the forest-clad hill country in parts of the Eastern, Cen- 
tral, and Southern Provinces of India. It will be worth 
while to devote some attention to it, for it is connected with 
the customs of locating tribes and the allotment of territory ; 
and while, on the one hand, it seems to render the idea of fixed 
ownership of land more or less impossible, on the other hand it 
initiates various customs of united labour, of responsibility for 
keeping fire away from the clearings, and of the establishment 
* ofsmall family groups, as well as larger clan-settlements, in their 
defined boundaries. Ultimately we see how it gradually becomes 
modified into a permanent right in the soil. 


(2) Shiftiny or Temporary Hill-cultivation 
The essential element is the existence of hills.with a con- 


venient slope and a suffigiently dense covering of vegetation to 
yield an amount of ash which will suitably manure the ground, 
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It involves also the distribution of certain beats or areas which 
can be taken up in rotation ; and this gives the first idea of right 
over a considerable territory only a limited portion of which is 
under treatment at any one time.! The first point is, as I have 
said, to select out of the wooded area the slopes that have a 
suitably thick clothing of vegetation and are sufficiently gentle. 
This latter is important, since if the slopes are too steep, the 
‘monsoon’ rain, descending on the surface bared of its tree- 
shelter, would erode the soil and wash away the seed. 

On the selected area, the working members of the families, 
armed with their heavy knives (of the type of the Burmese da), 
cut down all the smaller vegetation, bamboos, grass, and small 
trees, which are then gathered in heaps to dry in the sun; in 
some cases the larger trees are not cut, but ringed or ‘girdled’ 
and left to die standing. At the end of the hot season, and just 
before the summer rainy-season begins, the dry material is set 
on fire; and when all is reduced to ashes, these are raked over 
the soft forest Aiwnus soil, and sced (millet, hill-rice, and some- 
times cotton), being mixed with the ashes, is dibbled into the 
ground with a hoe. As soon as the rain falls the seed 
germinates, and the family labour after that consists in repeated 
weeding and in guarding against the attacks of wild animals. 


' This form of cultivation is known by various names. It is jim in 
Bengal, Aumrt (or kumar?) in South India, y7 or (in the Hills) taung-ya 
in Burma; in the Central Provinces and neighbourhood it is daiiyé or 
dahyit, the enclosed cleared fields being called bemar. It was known in 
the outer ranges of the Himalaya, within the last century or still more 
recently, under various local names, ¢7/, horali, &e. It was by no means 
unknown in Europe. In Styria it is still practised under the name of 
*Brandwirthschaft.’ The French ‘sartage ’ is, however, not the same 
thing: that is a method of lightly burning over the soil to manure and 
improve it; it answers more to the rib cultivation of Western India, 
where the permanently cultivated rice fields are lightly covered ~*"* 
leaves, bamboos, small branches, &e., and burnt, partly for the gg Vator 
the ash manure, but still more, I am told, for the benefit to the pAe wee 
soil by the slight calcining action of the fire. Thereisanaccour, 
kwmri cultivation on the West Coast, in Bombay Gazetteer, xv. altivation 
188, 189, and South Kanara D. M. i. 209. Srest. In 

2 Which latter is sometimes a very formidable busin reed-grass 
example, in the Centra? Provinces Gazetiger, an account of t pollarded 
tion as practised by the Baigi tribe is given. There they se 
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When the crop is reaped, the soil may be considered sufficiently 
fertile for another year’s cultivation; but it is soon exhausted, 
and then a move has to be made to a greater or less distance 
according to locality. It depends on the extent of suitable slopes 
with sufficiently dense vegetation, and the relative numbers of 
the tribes, whether the same place is returned to after many years 
(20-40), or after the minimem number (5-7), in which a sufficient 
growth will cover the land and afford material for the next 
burning. In scantily populated ranges, no care is taken ; and 
the fire applied to each cleared area is allowed to spread over the 
adjoining forest, many square miles being annually burned. But 
where the area is more restricted, the ‘villages’ have a well- 
understood system whereby the fire from the prepared blocks 
must be prevented, by cleared lines, &c., from spreading to 
neighbouring blocks ; and a system of fines and compensations 
would be enforced in case of neglect. 

To a great extent the allotment of these tribal areas is regu- 
lated by Nature. ‘There may or may not have been a conflict of 
interests and fighting before a peaceable location is effected ; but 
the natural barriers of river, ridge, and valley appef ‘usually to 
be followed as intimating the limits of clan-terrky and its 
sub-divisions. 

It is extremely interesting to be able to trace the stages by 


on burning the large wood as well as the smaller stuff; sufficient being 
cut ‘to cover pretty closely the whole of the area. ... In May and 
June, just before the setting in of the rains, the wood and the brush- 
wood in which it has fallen is set fire to; and almost before the fire is out 
the Baigis may be seen raking up the ashes and spreading them over 
the surface of their field. This is done with a bundle of thorns or long 
bamboos, until there is a superstratum of about an inch of ashes spread 
over the ground.’ The grain sown consists of millets and Kodo (Paspa- 
- um sp.) and a poor hill rice. ‘When sown, the field is fenced round 
"Gee roughly and strongly ; small trees are felled so as to fall one on to 
defither ; the interstices are filled in with bamboos, and the boughs are 
modjly interlaced so that the smallest kind of deer cannot effect an 
: e.” Where bison or buffaloes are feared, which would burst 
an ordinary fence, they bury a line of broad-bladed spears 
t about the spot where the animals would land if they jumped 
he, Watching an opportunity, they frighten the wild cattle, in- 
venientem to rush the fenceswhen some of them are sure to be wounded 
yield arbs one or two killed; and the herd never visit the field again. 
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which this nomad cultivation begins to change into permanent, 
allotment of holdings and to the fixation of villages. Such a 
process has been observed in parts of Burma, where the Karen 
population has come to press on the land and is unable or un- 
willing to move elsewhere. The rich soil at the bottom of the 
valleys first becomes permanently cultivated, and the slopes 
above, still cultivated by burning the vegetation, are nevertheless 
divided out, and worked in a strict rotation, under severe penal- 
ties and well-enforced responsibility in the case of fire being 
* allowed to spread to the areas not yet ready for cultivation. 

Sir D. Brandis has given an interesting account of the Karen 
tribes in the hills between the Sittang and Salween Rivers ' who 
had attained this stage of progress. ‘These Karens,’ he says, 
“have two classes of cultivation: along the valleys and ravines 
are extensive gardens of betel-palms, with oranges and other 
fruit trees carefully irrigated and admirably kept. These gardens 
are strictly private property ; they are bought and sold, and on 
the death of the proprietor are divided in <‘ual shares among 
his children.’ He then describes how on tho ser slopes above, 
taungya cutting is practised ; but the limited area available and 
the necessity for carefully fostering the vegetable growth * which 
yields the ashes necessary for sowing the hill-rice renders special 
arrangements necessary. And he continues: ‘The whole of the 
taungyad grounds of one village are divided into a number of plots, 
each plot being owned by one of the proprietors of the village, 
Well-to-do people own from twenty to thirty plots situated in 
different parts of the village area.” The boundaries of each 
village are most distinctly defined, and jealously guarded against 
encroachment. The boundaries of the plots also are defined. 
‘These plots are sold and bought . . . and when a proprietor dies 
his faungydé grounds, with his gardens, are divided in equal shares 

t Quoted at length in my Land Systems of British India, iii, 
606 ff. Sir D. Brandis was familiar with these tribes as Conservator 
of Forests, and again visited them twenty years later, when he was 
Inspector-General of Forests to the Government of India. 

2 The vegetation that springs up after a season of shifting cultivation 
is interesting botanically, and is very different from the original forest. In 
the Karen Hills, the vegetation for burning is chiefly a tall reed-grass 
(Arundo sp.) interspersed with old gnagled trees, which are pollarded 
so that the leaves and branches may be burned on the ground. 
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among his children.’ . . . ‘I have here spoken of the people as 
the proprietors of their tawngya grounds, They claim, however, 
only a kind of imperfect proprietary right. They hold their 
plots as against each other, but they recognise that the State has 
a superior right in the land.’ So far Sir D. Brandis: for my own 
part, | may suggest that this may be a relic of the feeling that, 
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land, not only to supply grazing for cattle, but more especially 
to yield branches and stuff to burn on the rice fields, This is 
irrespective of any general grazing area or forest that is avail- 
able in cammon. 


(3) Instances where. Village Groups are not found 


The first case to be noticed is that of the British Himalayan 
districts. It is not difficult to understand that where there is 
only,a limited area of flat land in a narrow valley, and occasional 
patches of good soil with not too steep a slope on the hillside, 
‘single homesteads, or very small groups of two or three families 
together, must take the place of the villages of the plains. The 

. consequences of this from a tenure point of view are, perhaps, not 
_immediately perceptible ; but in reality there can hardly be any 
‘doubf that the peculiar natural dispositions of culturable soil 
and waste have had a great effect: (1) on the arrangements 
smade when Rajput conquering chiefs assumed local dominion, 
and (2) on the modern system under our own Land-Revenue 
’ Settlements. But still more interesting (3) are some ancient 
customs still traceable, which largely depended on the physical 
conditions, but may also be due to peculiarity of racial custom. 

It happened that the Kangra district became British ter- 
ritory (now under the Panjab Government) in 1846. The 
Kumaon and Garhwal districts, farther east, also came under the 
North-West Provinces administration in 1815. And we have good 
information about both, especially in the interesting reports on 
Kangra, with its outlying dependencies, by Mr. Barnes, and later 
by Mr. (now Sir James B.) Lyall. It will be necessary to pre- 
mise ! that both these districts were probably inhabited from early 
times by people who belonged to the North-Eastern or Tibeto- 
Burman stock, races now much altered and blended with Hindus 
(Aryans), who came later. It must have been a comparatively 
easy task for a chief of superior race and with a small hardy 

- troop of followers to establish a local rulership in these hills; for 
the isolated holdings were too scattered to combine for defence, 
and the petty independent chiefs had no cohesion. We find 
the Rajput Rajas claiming all the land as conquerors. But 


| Further detail will be given in @bapter IV., dealing with Land 
Customs. 
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they did not interfere much with these existing holdings, nor as 
a rule tax them exorbitantly for rent. The waste and the forest 
became the Raja's; and, in Kangra at any rate, he enforced the 
claim strictly. The State officers soon arranged the scattered 
farms and hamlets into circles for rent-collecting and other 
Government purposes.' These circles afterwards were treated 
as ‘ villages’ when the districts came under the British Revenue 
Settlement. 

In the Kangra Hills, separate homesteads are found (lérh, 
larhi, liis@), or where it is possible small villages or hamlets are 
built together and called yrdo%. As all the waste and forest 
belonged to the Raja, the cultivators only claimed to have 
the customary use of the hillside and grass-land for grazing 
their cattle. But sometimes the waste and the cultivated fields 
were so intermingled that the whole group together seemed to 
constitute some different form of ‘ village’ tenure. This, 
however, is not really the case, as Sir J. Lyall points ont? I 
have alluded to this detail, not that there is any necessity for 
explaining it, but because the remarks on the subject. made in 
the Report were the occasion of introducing a vivid picture of 
the agricultural settlements in the hills, as they occur under the 
different conditions which the gentler slopes and occasional open 
valleys afford, ‘This I cannot do better than quote :— 


A glance at the outward aspect of these mauza* {writes Sir J. 
Lyall} will, I think, make it clear that this degree of difference of 
tenure in the waste has mainly arisen from physical causes. Take 
first a mauza in the irrigated villages. The low and tolerably level 
parts of the area, which can be conveniently flooded from the water- 
channels, form the iar or open expanse of rice-fields. This land is 
too valuable and too swampy to be lived upon ; the houses of the 
landholders are seen closely scattered along the comparatively high 
and dry ridges or rising ground. Each family has a garden, orchard, 
or small field or two round the house or houses in which it lives 
(larhi-basi) ; the rest of its holding is made up of fields scattered 


* Locally called in Kangra kothi, hakimi, magdai, &e., and by other 
names elsewhere. 

° Kangra S. Et. (1874), § 17, pp. 14 ff. 

* Mauza is the Revenue-office term for a village as defined in a 
map; the term was doubtless purposely used in the Report because of 
the artificial nature of the groups adopted for Settlement purposes. 
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here and there in the Adv. Near the houses are long strips of grass 
like village greens, on which the cattle graze in common. Now, in 
a village of this kind it is evident that the idea of boundary in the 
waste between family and family has not the chance of arising. . . - 
Next take a mauza in a country where there is no irrigation, but 
where the features of the landscape are bold—that is, where open 
arable slopes and plains alternate with steep unculturable hills. 
Here the houses of the landholders will be seen scattered over the 
surface of the arable land, the fields of each family lying with few 
exceptions compactly round the houses of the family. . . . The 
general grazing grounds are the hill sides which surround the arable 
land. Here, again, there has been no opportunity for the growth of 
a feeling of boundary between family and family in the waste as a 
whole. Thirdly, take a mauza in an unirrigated country .. . 
composed of a mass of low steep hills intersected by hundreds of 
narrow valleys or ravines. . . . There is little culturable land, and 
what there is is scattered herc and there along the tops of the ridges 
and edges of the ravines. Culturable and unculturable lands are 
everywhere intermixed in about the same proportion. . . . Each 
group of houses is surrounded by waste sprinkled with fields. Each 
family, as it has grown from its ancestor the first settler, has brought 
under the plough all the eulturable land within its reach, but has 
still within the orbits of its fields much waste—enough, or nearly 
enough for the requirements in the way of grazing.! 


Here naturally nothing would tempt anyone else to make 
use of the included waste, and equally naturally in time it would 
become regarded as beionging to the group within whose ‘ orbit’ 

“it lies, though not actually its ‘ property.’ 

These little groups of separate farms were all held from the 
Raja as superior landlord; they had, as I have already said, to 
be further organised in circles for rent-collecting purposes ; but 
the effect this produced on the soil interests cannot be classed 
under the head we are now considering. Similarly, the applica- 
tion of a particular Revenue system in modern days, and the 


1 The length of the extract that would be necessary prevents my 
adding some interesting remarks (p. 16) on the smallness of the hamlets 
in narrow and malarious ‘irrigated ’ rice valleys. ‘ Not only in Kangra but 
in Gurdaspur and in other districts,’ says the writer, ‘I have noticed an 
extraordinary difference in the growth of families in irrigated and un- 
irrigated estates. In one case the pediguge table expands hardly at all; in 
the other it soon shows a list of descendants almost constituting a.clan.’ 
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formation of ‘ estates,’ which go to swell the total of villages in 
the official returns, is a purely artificial arrangement. 

It would be impossible to pass by the Valley of Kasumi, for 
which a Revenue Settlement has recently been made, and under 
which it is hoped au altogether new era of prosperity has dawned 
for the long-suffering population. Mr. Walter Lawrence, who 
made this Settlement, has given us a charming account of the 
valley.! In the more completely mountain country of Kashmir, 
in such localities as the Kishnganga Valley, and the hills on the 
contines of Hazara, as well as about Kishtwar, Badrawar, and on 
the borders of Chamba, all of which I myself have visited, the 
villages are formed of little groups of chalets wherever the site 
is sheltered and there is water and sufficient space for the houses. 
The cultivation is on terraced fields forming separate holdings 
grouped together as far as circumstances permit, just as in Kulu 
or Chamba. In the ‘ Valley’ itself, where there is more space, 
larger villages seem to be formed ; and in one case Mr. Lawrence 
speaks of a village with a normal population of 165 families, and 
the usual village menials and artisans appear ; indeed, the Mughal 
rulers seem to have introduced a village eystem. But I cannot 
find any trace of a community holding an area of land in common, 
even where the extent of country would permit such a thing. No 
allusion occurs in Mr. Lawrence’s account to any tenures. I pre- 
sume that it was impossible to trace any early forms of land allot- 


' The Valley of Kashmir, by Walter Lawrence. London: Henry 
Frowde, 1895. These hills and valleys seem to have been carly inhabited 
by Aryan clans who at that time could not have developed caste and 
other later Hindu institutions. It seems also the Naga or serpent- 
worshipping races were there also. It is remarkable that the Kashmir 
dialect more nearly resembles Sindhi (Lawrence, p. 454) than other 
Prakrit derivations. And Sindh must have been originally occupied 
by Aryans in the same stage of progress as those of Kashmir. After- 
wards Buddhism prevailed, and we have a long list of Hindu kings, 
who had, evidently, much communication with India, and became 
‘regular’ Hindus as time went on. In the seventeenth century the 
Mughals conquered the valley; and after them Pathains and Sikhs exer- 
cised, in turn, a cruel rule. All rights have been set at naught for 
generations past, until now when, thanks to the enlightenment of the 
Council of Regency, a proper Settlement has been made. The theory, I 
presume, still is that the State & the owner of the soil; but the peasantry 
will at least have a secure hereditary possessory title. 
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ment, and that for generations past the Rajas’ ownership, and 
the official oppression to which the people were accustomed, must 
have left at best only a certain hereditary occupancy as the 
ostensible tenure. Speaking of the villages in the Valley, Mr. 
Lawrence remarks that each house has some space around it : ‘ in- 
stead of the ineffable dreary and unvillage-like look of the Indian 
hamlet, we have in Kashmir the picturesque homesteads dotted 
about here and there. All have their little gardens and court- 
yards.’ In this courtyard is the wooden granary, like a sentry- 
box; and here, too, the women sit to husk rice and separate the 
maize from the cobs. ‘ Most villages,’ adds Mr. Lawrence, ‘ have 
a delightful brook, on which is a quaint-looking bathing-house, 
where the villager leisurely performs his ablutions. One of the 
prettiest objects in the village is the graveyard shaded by the 
Celtis wustralis trees, and bright with iris—purple, white, and 
- yellow—which the people plant over their departed relations.’ ! 

The hill districts of KuMAon and GaRHWAL lie more towards 
the centre of the outer Himalayan Range ; they show very much 
the same features as have been noticed in Kangra.? The ‘ villages’ 
of the plains are replaced by ‘ detached hamlets scattered along 
the sides and bases of the mountains wherever facilities for cul- 
tivation are afforded.’> I do not find any special form of land 
allotment noticed ; but the assumption of the soil ownership by 


1 Quoted from a paper in Journal of the Society of Arts, xliv. 492. 
* Reports on Kumion and Garhwil, by Traill and Batten, collected 
in the Agra reprint (1851). There is also a ‘ Statistical Account of 
Kumion’ in the Gazetteer, and much information for those who eare to 
dig it out of the bulky Keport by Sir H. Ramsay on the Kumion 
Revised Settlement of 1873. Unfortunately, at the early date when 
the first Reports were written, if was not yet the fashion to inquire 
into the ancient customs in detail. The Reports are also much spoiled by 
a feature which might seriously mislead an unwary reader. The Board 
of Revenue had prescribed by Circular Order a general mode of recording 
and describing village-tenures under the usual terms Zamindari, Patti- 
dirt, and bhaidchira, about which we shall hear in the sequel, and 
which only suited the villages of the plains. Accordingly, both Messrs. 
Traill and Batten thought it necessary to attempt to use these official 
terms, and sometimes have to apologise for the hill-tenures, that really 
they will not, as doubtless they ought, fit into the frames provided by the 
Board of Revenue ! ~ 
* Sketch of Kumdon in the Collected Reports, p. 11. 
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the conquering Rajas led to the separate homesteads and small 
hamlets being regarded as ‘Crown’ tenancies; and, just as in other 
States, the rent collections were managed by forming ‘ circles’ of 
hamlets under officers locally known as Kamin and Thokddr or 
Siydna. These agents, again, selected a headman (padhdn) in each 
hamlet or group of hamlets to collect the rents of the individual 
farmers. Thus a more or less artificial appearance of ‘ villages’ 
arose. Andin Kumion, apparently much more generally than in 
Kangra, the Raja made grants or assignments of his superior right 
in the land; and the resulting title was called tht (or hot if the 
grant was for the support of the relatives of a soldier slain in 
battle). All sorts of persons, astrologers, Brahmans, courtiers, 
dependents, and even the royal cooks, got such grants, At first 
they were ‘freehold,’ since the royal revenue due on them was 
either remitted or was taken by the grantee for the service on 
account of which the grant was made. In course of tirne the 
revenue remission was rescinded, but the ‘ proprietary’ title 
remained. ‘The grantee ‘ proprietor’ was entitled to take into 
his personal possession, and use, one-third of the land. Here, 
again, was another source of artificial villages. For when 
the heirs of the grantees succeeded jointly, some semblance of 
a joint-village estate arose, and, under the North-West Pro- 
vinces Revenue system, the estates were treated as mauza, oY 
villages, and shown as such in the statistical returns. Not- 
withstanding these grants, however, a large proportion of the 
hamlets in Kumaon, and especially in Garhwal,! remained as in- 
dependent groups of cultivators, and are only aggregated for 
administrative purposes. 

In another widely different part of India—along the West 
Coast—we have another instance of the absence of villages. 
‘his country comprises the districts of North Kanara, South 
iXanara, and Malabar. It may -be described generally as con- 
sisting of a strip of uneven but fertile land between the sea 
aud the Western Ghat mountains. Many spurs run down 
from the hills beyond, and the level country is constantly inter- 
séected by rivers and estuaries, and- by ravines which widen 
towards the coast and are filled with rice cultivation ; while 


1S. RB. Garhwal, in the Collected Reports, p. 129, 
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the whole country is studded with orchards and luxuriant palm- 
” groves.! 

In Norra Kanara, as the country approaches the districts of 
Belgaum and Dharwar, and above the Western Ghat or Sahiyadri 
Hills, something like villages are formed, and there are some ap- 
pearances of a staff of village officers and menials. In Kanara 
generally, the house of a cultivating family stands, separately, in 
the neighbourhood of the fields held by them. The single holding 
is North Kanara is called sthuJ. The aggregates of these hold- 
ings formed for official and administrative purposes throughout 
Kanara appear to have been variously arranged at different 
periods, and especially by ‘the Mysore Sultans or other sovereigns 
who introduced the Perso-Arabic revenue terms. A small 

_ group of two or three holdings (having, I suppose, some con- 
nection among themselves) is called majave, which is a local 
form of the Arabic mazra, (H.) majra. The more natural aggre- 
gate is called grdma, which also is a group of a few holdings. I 
think I am right in supposing that the gr@ma was the original 
subdivision of the xddu, of which we shall hear much in the 
sequel, Where there happens to be a somewhat larger aggregate 
of residences it is called mauje, which is the (A.) mauz. Whether 
this is regarded as ‘distinct from the grama I am not informed. 
For administrative purposes several (5 or 6) grd@ma are again 
aggregated into a mayané? 

The houses are mostly built of laterite, which is a material 
locally abundant, soft when first cut, but hardening on exposure 

‘to the weather. Or else laterite pillars are built, and the walls 
are of mud. A large proportion of the ordinary peasant houses: 
are thatched ; but that is not from poverty, but from the ancient 
custom which confined the use of tiles to temples and the houses 
of the Brahmans and the ruling classes. 


' North Kinara is under the Bombay Government, and is described 
in the Bombay Gazetteer, xv. 411-15. South Kanara is in Madras; 
there is a pleasing account of the country in the South Kanara D. M. 
i. 8. 

_  * Bombay Gazetteer, xv. 412. The old Mysore Government made use of 
a larger aggregate, called hobalz. E understand that this is now. disused. 
Cf. South Kanara D. M. ii. 6. I presume that the figures at p. 8 refer 
to the population in 3 magane. = 
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The system of land-holding heré, which depends on the past 
history of the country, has no reference to village aggregates 
whatever; and we shall hereafter see that the warg, or supérior 
holding, often consists of several plots which are not necessarily 
in the same madgané even. : . 

In Matar the general facts are similar. Here, among the 
upper classes of landholders, the single house is often a hand- 
some structure standing in the midst: of a square enclosed orchard, 
approached by a castellated gateway, and solidly built. It con- 
tains several connected families, for the joint-family idea is strong 
among them.! Here also we have the grouping of a number 
of holdings into yrdma, tara, &c., and these again, for adminis- 
trative purposes, into wmishaum (wmshom of the books). 

More will appear on this subject when we speak of the land- 
holding customs ; and we shall then see how far the state of things 
depends on Dravidian custom, modified by caste and the Hindu 

_ law; but it is clear that the isolation of the holdings is in the 
first instance caused by the physical features of the country— 
the broken ground, the frequent ravines and valleys, at the 
bottom of which the rice lands lie. It is interesting: to observe 
that in the fourteenth century Ibn-Batiita noticed these 
features: he says that the whole coast-line afforded one long - 
journey under trees, and that the people had all of them separate 
houses in the midst of their land.* 

One more example of the absence of village aggregates, and 
that entirely due to physical circumstances, may be taken from 
the SovrH PansAp—a country presenting about as complete a 


1 Ze. among Nayar and Brahman families. Logan, Malabar D. M. 
i, 89, 131, 188, 158. The feeling for separate households is shown by 
the numerous words in Malayalam for houses of different kinds; the 
cottage, the ordinary house, the mansion, the menial’s hut, the Raja's 
palace, the chief's house, &c., are all distinguished. 

2? The aggregate known as desam is of a different character; it was an 
early aggregation made solely for military purposes, each group having to 
provide so many soldiers. 

> Quoted D. M. Malabar, i, 86, where there is also a pleasing 
account of the arrangements of a higher caste dwelling in the midst 
of its orehard and surrounded with a high bank of earth and an inter- 
laced hedge. It is too long to qnote, and would be spoiled by condensa- 
tion. 
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contrast to that last described as“can well be imagined. In the 
districts below Multan, and part of Dera Ghazi Khan, the 
‘country is so rainless that anything like permanent cultivation 
is only possible either along the banks of a river, or by aid of 
small canal cuts taken off from the river, or by the aid of wells, 
which again can only be sunk up to a certain distance inland— 
i.e, away from the river. The ‘ well’ (i.e. the area protected, 
or at least partly watered, by the well) becomes the unit of pro- 
perty throughout the tract that lies next beyond the river- 
moistened belt. ‘Thus, in the’ Multin district, Mr, Roe 


writes:' ‘In the tracts near the rivers, the lands generally 
belong to Jat tribes, and here we find regular village com- 
munities. . . . Away from the rivers the villages are generally 


merely -a collection of ‘wells’ which: have been sunk in the 
neighbourhood of a canal, or in more favourable spots in the 
high land. In these there never has been any community of 
interest ; in very many cases there is not even a common village- 
site: each settler has obtained his grant direct from the State, 
sunk his well, and erected his homestead upon it. Under our 
Settlements, the waste land between these wells hasbeen recorded, 

. as a matter of course, shamilit-Jih (common of the village) ; 
but originally the well-owners had no claim to it whatever,’ 


(4) Physical Features which invite Village Formation 


Having described some of the physical causes which tend to 
prevent the formation of villages, there remain to be noticed, on 
the other hand, those features of Indian climate ‘and physical 
condition which would have directly encouraged the aggregation 
of groups of cultivators, even if tribal ties or a strong sense of 
family life had not already predisposed them to settle together. 
These causes have, in fact, operated universally, and are suffi- 
ciently obvious when stated ; they are calculated, however, to 
invite aggregation of some kind, but do not go further in 
producing any particular form of that aggregation. Wherever 
they have operated, ‘villages’ are a feature on the map, irre- 
spective of the internal structure of the groups, whether as 
aggregates of independent households or as co-sharing Jpodies. 


. 8. R, Multiin (1888), chap. ii. § 69. It is just the same ix vot 
Dera Ghizi Khin, Fryer’s S. R. 1874, § ae 
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I need hardly repeat what has been said about the difficulty of 
first clearing the jurigle-clad, black-soiled districts of many of the 
central and southern parts of India, or in the dense forests of 


the eastern districts. No single family could settle alone. A 


fair-sized clearing must be made as soon as possible, for the sake 
of health ; and the need of co-operation for defence against wild 
animals injurious to crops and even to human life, for carrying 
out the cottage-building, tank-digging, forest-clearing, and other 
initial works, is obvious. : 

Even in dry open districts the help of a number of hands 
would be needed before cultivation coald be fairly started. 

In very dry countries, where cultivation is impossible unless 
a well or canal-cut can: be provided,-circumstances may, as we 
have seen, tend to the establishment of separate farms or land- 
holdings with reference to the well or other irrigation source ; 
there may also be conditions whicli admit of cultivating groups, 
but at the same time limit their size. In the Bannu and other 
frontier districts of the Panjab, where there are low hills furrowed 
hy many torrent beds which for the most part have water only 
during the short rainy season, there are well-established cus- 
toms of sharing the water, by means of a system of channels and 
temporary dams, whereby the water is led on to certain groups 
of terraced fields. The customary rules provide that each dam 
must be removed after a certain number of hours ; or that it can 
only be raised to a certain height, so that when the flood reaches 
that level the surplus water may pass on to the fields of another 
right-holder, .The point here is, that the size of the village may 
be largely determined by the number of fields which the available 
water-supply will reach. In the same way, wherever there are 
but limited ‘ tanks’ for irrigation (e.g. Ajmer and Central India), 
the size of the cultivating group must naturally regulate itself 
accordingly.’ 


' The word ‘tank’ is said to be of Marathi or Gujarati origin. 
Wilson’s Glossary gives ténken (M.) and ténkh (Gu.); it has no refer- 
ence to our English word of the same form. The irrigation-tank is 
sometimes a depression in the soil, or the head of a valley dammed up 
artificially, and so situated as to collect the rain running off the high! 
land all round. Some ‘tanks’ are vast sheets of water never completely. 
dry. oi 
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Defence against enemies is another obvious reason for aggre- 
gation. In unsettled times, cultivation is hardly possible except 
within reach of some chief’s fortress! or other place of refuge ; 
and in those provinces where the open level country has allowed 
of ‘village’ settlements, the families keep together for mutual 
help. Each group has to be prepared to defend itself against 
sudden attack. Accordingly, in many parts of India the village 
dwelling-place has been built with mud walls and stout gates, 
within which the cattle may be secured and the cultivators find 
refuge against a foray.? In later times, too, oppressive revenue 
officers had often to be resisted. 

This allusion to the dwelling site of the village reminds me 
that, though the aggregation of houses in the centre of the hold- 
ings is a very common feature, it is by no means universal. 
This difference often depends on physical conditions ; but in for- 
mer tines it must. have depended also on the state of the country 
as regards peace: homesteads or small hamlets scattered about 
the village area would have to be abandoned (and were so fre- 
quently) during the wars and invasionsthat so constantly occurred. 
It is mentioned in one of the Lahore Settlement Reports that 
the villagers used to come and ask the Government Settlement 
Superintendent for permission to have their homestead outside the 
regular village site, as if this were an exceptional measure which 
formerly would have been dangerous.* 

This may be a convenient opportunity to pass in review 
the several provinces, as regards the form of village residences, 
whether they are compact groups of houses (either walled and 

x 

1 We shall meet with an example of this in the hilly table-land of the 
Dakhan districts. 

2 Grant Duff mentions that Siviji, the founder of the Maritha rule, 
fearing to encourage ‘the village and district authorities to resist his 
government as they frequently did that of Bijapur, . . . ‘destroyed all 
village walls, and allowed no fortification in his territory that was not 
occupied by his own troops.’—History of the Mahrattas, i. 197. 

® Possibly, however, the application was made because the petitioner 
expected to be allowed a sufficient area for his house, to be made free of 
revenue: this he could have got in the @bidi or céntral site, the area of 
which is, in the Panjab, always unassessed, but he might not be able to 
secure a remission on part of his fields. 


a ¥2 
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gated or open), or whether small groups of houses (hamlets) are 
the prevalent form. 

In the Mapras Manuals I have not found any general 
account of the subject, although it is evident that, putting aside 
the special conditions of the west coast districts, the plain 
country in general appears to present similar characteristics. 
So much I gather, that the flat-roofed houses characteristic of 
the Dakhan are notin use, but that mud-built cottages thatched 
with palmyra palm (Borassus sp.) are common. It seems algo 
ta be a general feature, and one apparently derived from the 
original Dravidian village customs, that each house had its 
‘croft,’ or garden and yard, and that the menials of the village 
were aggregated in a sort of suburb (ceri) just outside the 
village.' Madras villages in general (I gather from various 
scattered indications) are compact groups, and, as usual in 
Dravidian countries, the whole social organisation is complete— 
the hereditary headman with his ca-oficio hereditary holding of 
land, the village accountant, and the regular staff of village 
artisans and menials paid by grain fees as we have already 
noticed.? 

As to Bomuay, I have not yet seen a general account of the 
Dakhan,* but from scattered notices in the district reports, I 
gather that the villages are generally compact, and that flat- 
roofed houses are common, the poorest sort of huts being 
thatched. The general use of sun-dried bricks or of mud walls 
compacted together, or of burnt brick with mud cement, not 
only in this part of the country but in India generally, is 
not only to be ascribed to its cheapness. ‘There is no doubt 
that thick mud walls are much cooler than brick. ‘The cir- 
cumstances of life in the Dakhan districts seem to make 
compact villages necessary. It would appear that at one time 
families of superior race had established their lordship over 
the villages, and they probably held control from the gadh, 
or forts, built on the eminences with which the irregular table- 


} Macleane’s Manual, i. 100; Godavari D. M. p. 87. 

* Ante, pp. 16, 17, 

* Vol. i. of the Gazetteer, which may be expected to contain a general 
sketch of the physical features, population, and social conditions of the 
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land abounds; as such ‘barons’ would have constant feuds 
among themselves, compact villages would be a necessity for self- 
protection.! 

In the richer districts of Gujarat—a province which has’ 
often and not unjustly been described as the Garden of India—~ 
the villages seem well to do, and furnish an excellent specimen 


of what village-building can attainto. The account deserves to 
be quoted : ? 


The whole population . . . (a practice which doubtless dates 
from old times of insecurity) live together in the village itself, which 
is generally situated near the centre of the area, There are some- 
times hamlets subsidiary to large villages... . The village, con- 
taining from 100 or less to 2,000 or 3,000 inhabitants, is always 
built beside a tank or large embanked pond shaded by noble trees, 
among which is the temple of the local god. On one side of the 
tank, and in front of the village, is an open space where the cattle 
assemble to be watered morning and evening ; and here is usually a 
deep-chambered well with a long flight of stone steps leading to the 
water. . . . Here also at nightfall, on earthen seats round the stem 
of an aged tree, the village elders assemble to smoke the hugqga and 
talk over their simple topics. The village itself is occasionally sur- 
rounded by an earthen wall, but more commonly by a thick cactus 
hedge (Opuntia sp.), and even this defence is now often wanting. 
At the entrance are the huts of the sweepers, one of whose duties is 
to guide travellers ; and on the outskirts of the village live, each in 
their separate quarters, the different classes of low-caste labourers. 
Their. huts are sometimes wretched enough, yet often, and increas- 
ingly so of late years, they inhabit decent cottages of one story, built 
of unbaked brick and tile. In the middle of the village live the . . . 
owners and cultivators of the lands. Their houses, with walls of 
brick and tiled: roofs, are usually built two and even three stories 
high, round courtyards opening with a gate into the street... - 
Often three or more houses have one yard in common. They front 
on the court, and the doors, windows, and balconies are generally 
ornamented with the delicate wood-carving for which ‘Gujarat is 
famous. The sides or ends towards the street present a blank wall 
often covered with stucco and adorned with frescoes, barbarous, 
indeed, in design, but brilliantly coloured and not wanting in spirit. 


1 Compare the note on Nasik District, Bombay Gazettcer, xj. 27. 
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This represents the type of village in a rich country, and is 
above the general standard. In the Bharoch district, also in 
Gujarat, the absence of the jlaf-roofed house is noticed. The 
Guzetteer describes how the villages are surrounded by trees :-— 
‘Occupying a perfectly level country, these clumps of trees, at 
an average distance of about three miles apart, indicate the site 
of these scattered communities, each having its proportion of 
wells and tanks.’! An average would give 134 houses and 509 
inhabitants to each village in the district. Formerly, it is 
added, ‘many of the villages were surrounded by walls of 
mud or of burnt bricks as a shelter against the attacks of free- 
booters,’ but now only traces of such defences remain. 

As a specimen of one of the coast districts I may take 
Ratnagiri. Here villages seem to be compact, built in streets 
(paved roadways made with blocks of laterite are in use). All 
are shaded with belts of cocoa-nut plantation. As usual in 
Dravidian countries, the low-caste people are kept in an adjacent, 
but distinct, suburb. On the whole, it would appear that villages 
containing 200 to 1,000 inhabitants are the commonest.” 

No general account of villages is given in the CENTRAL 
PRoVINCEs, except that of the total number, more than half are 
aggregates of houses not exceeding 200 inhabitanis, and many 
more do not go beyond 500. The province is made up of 
districts variously situated as regards their physical conditions 
But in general compact villages seem to be the rule, and in many 
the family garhi or residence of the Patel is more or less con: 
spicuous in the middle. 

For the NoxtH-West Provinces there are more abundan' 
materials. Compact, occasionally very large, villages are found 
but sometimes the tendency is to a number of hamlets scatterec 
about through the area of the ‘village.’ This depends partly 
on the nature of the soil, partly on other causes. In som 
cases it marks the gradual expansion and fission of the famil 
groups; some branch of a large family will arrange to star 
a new hanlet (majra, &.),> which will in time become a1 


1 Bombay Gazetteer, ii. B80. * Thid. x. 186. 
S Majra@ isthe Hindi forin of the Arabic mazr7, which means a plot o 
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independent village. For example, in Banda, one of the south- 
east districts of the North-West Provinces, towards the Vindhya 
country, I find the Settlement Officer remarking that ‘ where 
the bulk of the soil.is of naturally rich quality, large villages 
are the rule, and the population is found collected in a single 
site” Headds, that in the Banda pargane there are as many as 
weight large villages each with a population exceeding 2,000. 
Six of these, on rich black soil (locally known as md), have only 
one inhabited site; while in the two remaining villages, in 
which there is ‘much light and broken soil,’ there are, 
besides the chief centres, five additional hamlets in each. In 
one case (Khaptiha, in the Pailat i pargana) there is a single 
village of fifteen square miles, with a. population of 3,737 
crowded into one central residence ; while in a neighbouring 
estate, a much smaller population.is found to have established 
nine villages and hamlets scattered over the area of the 
community. In the broken country adjoining the hills, ‘the 
substitution of small hamlets for the single large village-site 
shows its fullest development.’! The need of manure, and 
the desirability of being near the fields to keep watch against 
animals, also affects the multiplication of hamlets. 

In the Oupu Gazetteer (to take a very differently situated 
country) I find it noticed that ‘the village in Oudh is not a 
single collection of houses. . . . The number of hamlets in any 
particular village varies with its area and the convenience its 
Jands offer for building, from only one to sometimes as many as - 
fifty [houses]. . . . The people are nowhere drawn together by 
the more complex wants of the civilisation with which we are 
familiar. Their simple huts can be run up in a few weeks on 
any spot which is sufficiently elevated above the rain floods, and 
their almost only object is to be as near as possible to the fields 
they cultivate. A new settler, especially if he be of high caste 
and rents a considerable tenement, will generally prefer to build 
a detached house close to his own fields. In the course of time 
his children and grandchildren will relieve the overcrowded 





' 8. R. Bandi (Mr. Cadell’s), 1881, p. 80. Other large tribal areas 
of this kind will be deseribed in Chapter V2 It is not often. in such eases. 
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house by adding houses of their own, and those, with the hovels 
of the low-caste attendants, the camdr and the slave-ploughmen, 
will form a hamlet which, if of sufficient size, may eventually 
attract a blacksmith, a carpenter, a washerman, or a barber.’ ! 

When we read in Sleeman’s Journey of the Oudh (Native) 
Government officials collecting revenue with the aid of troops 
and siege guns, this refers rather to the necessity of putting 
pressure on the Taluqdar and other landlords in their curious 
forts or fortresses, which were often hemmed in with dense 
quick hedges of thorny bamboo, than to the villages of the 
peasantry. 

In the Payais, the varieties of climate and local situation 
produce corresponding differences in the villages and house- 
building. The mountain districts, like Kuli and Kangra, have 
their own styles of building, not at all unlike those seen in 
Switzerland. Wood and stone are the universally employed 
materials, and the roofs are covered with split slabs of wood, or, 
if available, great rough-hewn slates. In the plain districts 
compact villages, sometimes large, are the rule. But there are 
parts where the growth of the families has resulted in the es- 
tablishment of several subsidiary hamlets. This is noticeable 
in the districts across the Sutlej and in the south-east. Every- 
where the villages arc flat-roofed, and built of mud bricks ; often 
they are walled and gated, or otherwise arranged, so as to be 
defensible at least against cattle-thieves. One feature deserves 
mention, which is seen even in the level country. The village 
appears raised up on an eminence, which gradually forms in this 
way : the earth for the walls, both of the village and the cottages, 
is obtained by digging out one or more ponds or tanks, which will 
become filled with rain water, or possibly a spring may be 
started. ‘These ponds will be the drinking-place for the cattle, 
and here, too, the buffaloes wallow in the hot season. They 
become gradually deepened as more clay is required and is 
dug out. As mud-houses gradually fall down by age or during 
the heavy rains, and are frequently renewed, there is a perpetual 
tendency for the house-sites to rise in level. An old-established 
village will thus be considerably raised, and the site must be- 


a 
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come higher and higher in the course of years, independently of 
the fact that, for obvious reasons, the highest ground available 
was probably selected to begin with.! It is very common to find 
the headmen, and others of note, having better-built brick 
houses, for which they have acquired the best situations. There 
are many local accounts of villages in districts, which it 
would not be possible to quote without too great a sacrifice of 
space.” 

Tmay notice, in concluding the subject,some general statistics 
which appear from the Indian Census of 1891. The difficulty 
of fixing on anything like a unit for a‘ village’ in some districts, 
and the fact that some enumerators may have taken the adminis- 
trative aggregate or circle, and others the single homestead as 
the unit, must of course vitiate the results to some extent; but 
making due allowance for this, it appears that out of a total of 


1Tn the Karnal S. R, (1882), Mr. Ibbetson remarks (p, 120): ‘ When 
a new village is founded, the first thing done is to dig out tanks to hold 
rain-water for cattle, washing, &e. The village is built on the spoil; and, 
as in course of time old houses fall down and new ones are built, the 
village is raised higher above the surrounding plain, in some of the old 
Nardak villages as much as 150 or 200 feet. The space immediately 
around the village is called goir@: here the cattle stand to be milked, 
weavers train their warp, fuel is stacked, dunghills made, ropes twisted, 
sugar-presses erected, and all the operations conducted for which free 
space is necessary. The village is generally surrounded by a mud wall 
and a ditch as a protection against thieves, and is entered by gates often- 
of brick and containing side rooms in which the gossips sit when it grows 
hot under the huge bar or pipal tree (Ficus sp.) which generally stands 
outside. Main streets (gali) run through from one gate to another, and 
in Rijput or other villages where the women are strictly secluded 
numerous blind alleys lead from them, each being occupied by the house 
of near relatives.’ Thisis in the South-eastern Panjib, but is quoted as a 
good account of the form of Panjib villages in general; details naturally 
vary in different parts. 

2 See, for example, Lahore S. R. (Saunders), § 208; Hushyarpur 
8. R. (Montgomery), § 43; Sidlhot Gazetteer, p.33; R. Pindi Gazetteer, 
pp. 51-52; Firozpur Gazetteer, p. 38. In Purser’s Montgomery S. R. 
pp. 52, 58, there is a very pleasing account of thé villages and types of 
house. As to frontier villages, aggregation depends on the peculiar 
tribal customs afterwards described. In the Bannu S. R. pp. 60 ff, are 
some particulars, but no direct notice ofthe point under immediate con- 
sideration—the aggregation of residences In Peshawar, the villages are 
compact, sometimes furnished with towers.of refuge (Captain Hastings’ 
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close upon 714,000 villages, nearly 223,000 contain a popula- 
tion of 200 and over, while about 343,000 have under 200. 
Those exceeding 500 are, in round numbers, 98,000. 

‘These notes on the physical conditions may be concluded with 
a brief remark on the origin of the vernacular words for ‘ village.’ 
T do not know of one that has direct reference to the grouping 
ov aggregation of laud, The Sanskrit gramu may originally 
have had reference to a tribal grouping of a limited number of 
families, as the dictionary gives ‘ clan,’ ‘community ” or ‘host,’ 
‘aggregate,’ as among the meanings.” But in the Veda the 
word seems chiefly to indicate the sort of fort or protected resi- 
dence site into which the cattle could be driven at night or to 
escape attack.* The Hindi gai, gdm, &e, (Panjabi grim, 
qgivtit, &e.) are dialectic forms of yrdma. The Arabic manza’, 
adopted into general revenue language more or less all over 
India, is derived in Johnson’s Dictionary from the form waz, : 
with the meaning of ‘founding, ‘laying down.’ The Persiané 
dik is not explained. On the Panjab frontier the village ig 
often called ihel, which is simply a subsection of a clan an@ 
the considerable area of land allotted.to it. I cannot speal 
from personal knowledge of the southern dialects, but on tke 
west coast tara has only the meaning of ‘ foundation,’ ‘quarter,’ 
‘street,’ and not anything to do with the aggregate of lands. 
The common Dravidian word for village is Ur, which enters into 
so many names, as Nellore (Nal-ir), Vellore (Vel-ir), Tanjore 
(Tanja[v]ir), to say nothing of Indore (Ind-iir), Gwalior (Gwali- 


S.R, p. 20). In parts of Dera Ismail Khin, aggregate sites again 
appear for the reasons given (Tucker's S. R. § 18).. For the South- 
eastern Panjib, see Purser and Fanshawe’s account of the large villages 
of Rohtak (average 2,044 acres with 1,076 persons), S. R., pp. 9, 10; and 
some curious particulars in Channing’s Gurgaon S. I. (1882), § 70, p. 59. 

‘ Census Report (Parliamentary Blue Book), p.48. The large number 
of villages with small populations is increased by the inclusion of small 
groups in-the hills, &e. Mr. Baines remarks that the landlord system of 
Bengal has tended to break up villages and settle the tenants on their 
holdings ; and also that, life and property being gencrally secure, there is 
a tendency to form small groups of houses on the spot, otherwise the 
holders would have to go far from home to reach their holdings. 

* Vide Macdonell, SanskrifDictionary, s.v. grama. 
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ir), &c., further north." The terms upagrimanr and kuppam, in 
the South, refer to hamlets or offshoots of villages, as dhok and 
aajra do in North India. 


‘ Ur probably referred to a fortified place or even town ; indeed, the 
origin of the word may have gone back to the early time when some 
place of refuge would have been the natural centre of each ‘village’ 
group. However that may be, we find quite a group of compound words 
indicating village features, such, ¢.g., as Urdalivara (Karn.), the village- 
servants 3 Urkivaliga (Karn.), the village-watchman ; Uruceruvu (Tel.), 
Urkola (Karn.), the village-tank ; Urmaniyam (Tamil), free-lands for re- 
nimneration of the village-servants, Urugauda (Karn.), the village head- 
man. 
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CHAPTER III 


ETHNOGRAPHICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Ir, as we have reason to believe, the agricultural settlement of 
India began, not with the Aryan, but with pre-existing races ; 
and if, further, we find that the Aryans, and also the J: at, Gujar, 
and other immigrant tribes produced the joint or landlord form 
of village as the result of their domination or conquest—since 
these villages oceur chiefly in the countries subject: to that con- 
quest—it becomes important to make a general survey of the 
provinces, and take note of the chief elements which are found 
in the population ofeach. We shall observe in each a pre-Aryan, 
or at least a non-Aryan element, a mixed race, and an upper 
class of purer Aryan caste, which, together with some families 
of later origin, represents the dominant or ruling race. 

A very brief examination of the subject will bé sufficient; 
we shall not only confine ourselves to what has some bearing on 
land-holding and the agricultural population, but we shall also 
avoid all uncertain ethnological questions. These latter are so 
numerous in India that a prejudice may arise against any kind 
of ethnographic survey as affording but a doubtful basis for 
reasonable conclusions. But though such a suspicion may 
justly exist, it is possible to let it go too far, and land us in 
the error of supposing that nothing is really known about the 
origin of the people at all. There are certain well-ascertained 
facts of Indian ethnography, and there are inferences to be 
justly drawn from them ; and it would be as wrong on the one 
hand to ignore either, as it would be to build up an argument on 
the more speculative elements. ; 

There is no reasonable doubt, in the -first place, about the 
main ethnical elements with which we are here concerned.!. ‘The 


' And thus, if primitive communal ownership of land is a fact, we 
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long-continued fusion of races which has been going on for many 
centuries has naturally resulted in obscuring the origin of many 
castes or tribes, and has left it doubtful at the present day 
whether any particular people or tribe should be assigned to 
one ethnic group or the other; nevertheless, the existence of 
certain distinct groups cannot be questioned. Thus, beginning 
with the north-east, Assam was certainly peopled by races con- 
veniently described as TrBETO-BURMAN. Similar tribes to some 
extent occupied the north-east parts of Bengal; and they ad- 
vanced along the outer ranges of thé Himalayan Mountains and 
furnished the basis of the more or less mixed ‘ castes’ which 
form the cultivating population of the hill districts as far at 
least as Kashmir. There is equally no doubt that another 
people, coming from the same quarter, and conveniently distin- 
guished as KoLARIAN, were once numerous at the eastern end of 
India. Nor is it of importance for our purpose whether the 
name is a good one, and whether these people are of an entirely 
separate stock. It is, at any rate, convenient to separate them, 
for we have something of interest to learn from the Santal 
people and from the Ho and Munda tribes surviving in Chutiya- 
Nagpur, where they are found actually alongside of Dravidian 
races.' Then, again, we have the often almost unmixed and 
widely spread Draviptan population of the South. It is, no 
doubt, a difficult problem to account for the existence of Dra- 
vidian elements in Upper India before the Aryans came ; but that 
does not in the least affect the observations we are able to make 
on tribes admittedly of this group, in their present location, 
whether nearly pure as in the South, or more mixed in the 
Dakhan and Central India. Then we have the Aryan popula- 
tion, and with it many mixed races or castes claiming Aryan 
origin. Lastly, we have the Jat, Gujar, and other races who 
followed their steps, but only to a limited distance beyond 


we ought to find at least traces of such a system. If we find it neither 
among Tibeto-Burmans, Kolarians, Dravidians, nor Aryans, the belief 
must be held to be more than ever doubtful as far as India is concerned. 
1 The distinction is also evident in the Central Provinces, where we 
have the meeting ground of the Aryan introduced into thenorthern part, the 
Gond or Dravidian element, and also the Kolarian—all localised. (See 
Central Provinces Gazetteer, Introductioi, pp. ev—cviii., and exxv.) 
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the Panjab; and we have the Moslem tribes, the result of 
the Pathan and Mughal conquests. We have noticed already 
how the physical features of mountain range, desert, and open 
country affected the introduction and movements of the various 
invading races; and how in consequence, Upper India—the 
country between the Himalaya and the Vindhya (from the Panjab 
to Bengal), the Western Indian Districts—with part of the 
Dakhan, and again Southern India, have all become marked 
ethnographical divisions; and these we will follow in a brief 
series of sections. But before describing the population of each, 
there is one general question which, as it affects the entire range 
of subsequent history, had better be dealt with at once. Tt is 
almost impossible to describe the population of any single 
province without reference to it. I allude to the nature of 
the Aryan advance—partly by conquest, partly by policy and 
conciliation—and to the question of the probable number of 
the Aryans and their relations with the population they en- 
countered. 


Section I.—THE ARYAN IMMIGRATION 


The Aryans! entered India at its north-west corner, and first 
established themselves in the hill country among the ‘seven 
confluents of the Indus’ (Sapta-sindhavah), between the outer 
and inner Himalayan ranges.’ From this country the tribes 


1 Tt is quite unimportant for our purposes whether the name ‘ Aryait’ 
is a good one or not; or whether it implies a greater degrce of unity than 
ever really existed. It serves, at any rate, to distinguish the people, or 
connected peoples, who gave us the Vedic hymns, and who afterwards, in 
one part or section of their race, developed the em of law and philo- 
sophy, of statecraft and religion, which we familiarly associate with the 
name of ‘Hindu.’ and which we find deseribed in the Sanskrit classics. 

? Among other authorities, sce Lassen, i. 617. It is usually assumed 
that the Aryans occupied ‘the Panjab.’ Thus, to select one passage 
out of several that would do equally well, Zimmer, p. 1, commences: 
‘The main body of the Vedie-Aryan. tribes scttled, in ancient days, 
on the banks of the Indus and in the districts lying eastward of it, 
through whieh numerous streams, great and small, find their way as 
tributaries to the main river: it was the country of the Sapta-sindhava, 
the Panjab of modern times.’ But I submit that the description, perfectly 
just: in itself, docs not answer te * the Panjib of modern times’ at all. No 
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eventually moved forward towards the plain country of Upper 
India, A certain number, no doubt, occupied the lower Indus 
Valley and Sindh. Tradition is clear on the point, and ascribes 
the occupation to the Yddura tribe. It is certain that Sans- 
kritic speech had reached the mouths of the Indus in very early 
times.’ ‘Thence they extended to Western India—-to the portion 
which was open, as already explained. Another portion may 
have remained in the hill districts ; and some may have settled 
in the Panjab plains, either below the hills or close to the rivers, 
where settlement alone could have been possible. The rest 
moved eastward across the plains. The Vedic hymns, no doubt, 
contain specific allusions to the Panjab plains, and to battles 
fought in traversing them ; but they afford no certain evidence 
of settlement in the Panjab plain country. The important 
point is, however, not whether colonies did exist or were nume- 
rous, but what influence could they have had, even if we prefer 
to accept their existence. For when we hear of the ‘ Aryan 
colonisation’ of the Panjab in general, it is almost always with 
‘the meaning that it was by tribes possessing the characteristic 
‘Hindu’ caste and religious ideas. And on a hasty view of the ‘ 
subject, coupled with the reflection that the ‘ Panjibi’ dialects 
are classed as Sanskritic,? it is easily concluded that the Panjab 


one who is familiar with the locality from long residence would speak of 
_ the dry mountains and occasionally fertile valleys of the Upper Indus 
eountry—the country of the Swat, the Kibul, and the Kunir rivers, and, 
lower down, of the Kuram—as ‘the Panjab.’ The confusion perhaps 
arises from forgetting that the rivers Indus, Kabul, Jihlam, Ravi, Sutlej. 
&e., have along course through the Himalayan hill-country under the 
same names, or partially so, that they bear when, more than a hundred 
miles south, some of them form the dividing streams of the real Panjab. 

* Burton remarked that the Sindhi language contained many Sanskrit 
words, both pure and corrupted, which are now unintelligible to the 
unlearned in other parts. Dr. E. Trumpp says that the Sindhi is much 
nearer to the old Prakrit than the Panjabi, Marathi, Hindi, and Bengali 
of our days (Hughes, (razetteer of Sindh, p. 88). 

? The Sanskrit element in the language is not at all conclusive of ‘an 
early influence; even supposing the Sanskrit words are always the 
originals, and not themselves derived from local speech. We shall again 
have occasion to notice the Hindu elements in the Marathi language and 

“in that of Orissa, where it is practically certain that it was an influence of 
much later times, long after the-Puranie religion and the caste system 
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village communities are specially Aryan or ‘Hindu’ This is 
not the case, There is no doubt that at an early date something 
of the nature of a split or schism must have taken placé among 
the tribes, and that the eastward march to the Saraswati and the 
Jamna. rivers was not a mere question of united movement. It 
was only after the separation, and among the tribes settled east 
of the Jamna, that the rigid caste rules and other specially Hindu 
institutions and ideas were established: those who remained 
behind, in the Panjab or Sindh, could have had no share in them. 
Merely for the sake of distinction, I call the latter the ‘ non- 
Brahmanic’ Aryans. The ‘Brahmanic’ tribes not only moved 
away and made the Saraswati—then an important stream, but 
now very much diminished—their boundary, but evidently re- 
garded the ‘ Panjab’ with so much aversion that still in the 
days of the epic poems, the country was declared impure— Let 
no Aryan dwell there even for two days.’ The reason of the 
‘impurity’ was the neglect or rejection of what were called the 
‘Vedic ceremonies,’ and probably also the first rules of tribal 
separation: ‘they do not conduct themselves according to the 
Brahmanic ordinances’ (na-hi-bralimacar yom~caranti) 5 that is 
the root of the whole matter. 1t can only mean that the Aryans 
of the Indus Valley, and such as remained in the Panjab, did not 
adopt the strict rules and ordinances which afterwards led up to 
developed Hinduism, and consequently that they would naturally 
have had little or no ‘caste’ objection to mix with other races; 
so their separate ethnic traces would have disappeared as they 
lave, in fact, done. We may speak, then, of early Aryan in- 
fluence in the Panjab and the Indus Valley and Western India, 


1 See Muir's A. S. 7. ii, 482; Mahtbharata, part viii.; Karna- 
parva, vy. 2063-2068. ‘In this region, where the five rivers flow 
after issuing from the mountains, dwell the Bahika, called Aratta; the 
water of it (tad-jalam) is called Bahikd. There dwell degraded 
Brahmans contemporary with Prajipati [?]. They have no Veda or 
Vedic ceremony. The Prasthaiad, Madrd, and the Gandhiri, &e., dwell 
there.’ Dr. Muir puts the note of interrogation about the Bralimans; the 
words are not clear in the original. May they not allnde to some of the 
earlier bards and sacrificers—already in Vedic times beginning to be 
called Brahmans—who, not caring to maintain the exclusiveness of the 
Aryan stock, were left behind and regarded as ‘ degraded ’ and unworthy 
scions of the race? See Zimmer. p. 189, and Lassen. i. 616. 
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but it would have been one thing in these countries and quite 
another in the kingdoms of Oudh, the Ganges Plain, and Bengal. 
To an admixture of Aryan blood is very likely due the improve- 
ment of some of the early races—the Ahir, the Kunbi, the 
Maratha of Western India, and others in the north who could 
not be specified with any certainty. . Aryans may also have intro- 
duced ideas of monarchy and chiefship (already known in Vedic 
times), but probably not the ‘caste’ and other customs which 
belong to the later ‘Hindu’ development. 

The eastward-going tribes established their new home near 
the sacred Saraswati and called it Braihmaxarta ; but when 
they advanced further east, they acknowledged a wider region 

. —Aryavartéi; ultimately they passed these limits altogether, 
extending to Bihar, Bengal, and Western Assam, till, having 
reached the mouths of the Ganges they sent expeditions to 
Orissa, to Burma, to Ceylon (Selam; [S.] Lanka), and even 
to Java, where their co-sharing (landlord) villages long re- 
mained in evidence. Even among the ‘ Brahmanic’ tribes, 
caste prohibitions utterly failed either to prevent a rival religion 
to the Brahmanic, in the form of Buddhism and its modification 
Jainism, or to keep the Aryan tribes from forming regular (or 
irregular) marriages with the people, whether aboriginal or other 
immigrant races. The Aryan ‘high-caste’ people remained 
everywhere a3 a dominant yace, establishing kingdoms and 
local lordships, and giving rise to many village estates of a 
landlord character, as wa shall afterwards see. Here we pass 
on-to another question. 


(2) The Numbers of the Aryan Tribes and their Relations 
with the Ewisting Races 


The idea, as regards Upper India generally, that the Aryan 
races came in a vast swarm, and that they met with some 
unimportant, if occasionally numerous, savage races—black, 
snub-nosed, and illiterate, who after some more or less bloody 
resistance fled northward to the Himalayan or southward to 
the Vindhyan ranges, or to the security of the plateaux of South- 
western Bengal and Orissa, and left the Gangetic plain to be 
mainly peopled and cultivated by the rank and file of the Aryan 
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clansmen, under the domination of their own princes and 
priests—such an idea is probably no longer entertained, as it 
once was, even by the least enterprising of readers. The 
inferences which must almost inevitably be drawn from a 
number of facts show that the existing population was by no 
means scanty, though it was probably localised, and settlements 
were separated by great stretches of uninhabited forest. Some 
of the tribes, too, were of a somewhat barbarous type, small of 
stature and black in colour, while others must, certainly have 
been agriculturists and much more advanced. Indeed, the 
literary allusions to the subject are really consistent with this 
view, making due allowance for the contempt which Brahmanic 
writers would feel for the non-Aryan people in general. While 
swarthy and uncouth tribes might be met with in the hill 
country and its confines, the superior agricultural tribes would 
have been found in the most fertile and level places in the 
vicinity of rivers, and would often be isolated. It would not be 
difficult to collect examples of cases where cultivation and the 
appliances of ancient civilisation have existed within an hour’s 
journey of the wilderness. In the ancient kingdom of Magadha 
(the modern Gaya district in Bengal), with all its. importance, 
and a suzerainty extending far and wide, we have reason to 
believe that in the third century 8.c. the country immediately 
to the south, and beginning only a few miles beyond the great 
Buddhist city of Gaya, was a dense forest only scantily inhabited 
“by nomad tribes.' 

It is hardly possible to suppose that the Aryan armies 

' See the admirable monograph called Notes on the Giyi District 
by G. Grierson, B.C.S. (Calcutta, 1893), pp. 3,4. The whole subject is 
also well illustrated by Mr. F. E. Pargiter’s careful paper on the Geo- * 
graphy of the Ramayana (J. R. A. S. April 1894, p. 231). Here we have 
the account of the wanderings of an exile prince, who is driven by the loss 
of his wife—abducted by a demon enemy—to the very southernmost parts 
of India. The account, though highly poctical and legendary, is based, it 
would seem, on at least a substantial amount of geographical fact. And 
we find, besides the mention of non-Aryan kingdoms near the Jammna, the 
mention of the vast tracts of forest beyond the Vindhya. The plan of the 
poem would not admit of any specific notice of the southern (Pindyi) 
kingdom ; but incidental mention is made of the fine architecture and 
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could have been supported, and cities built, unless there were 
locally well-established civilisation, and people able to serve 
and aid the. ruling race; and the Dravidians of Upper India, 
were certainly builders and also acquainted with the structure 
of ‘tanks’ for irrigation. 

Tt is true that the Vedic literature suggests, at any rate on a 
cursory view of it, that the chief opponents of the Aryans were 
the dasyi, or ‘enemies, who are described in contemptuous 
and unprepossessing terms. It is often, however, forgotten that 
the Vedas only refer to the earliest stages of Aryan advance, 
locally speaking, and even the later Atharvan Veda only sees 
them at the Ganges! We have also to make large allowance 
in such poetic literature for much imaginative exaggeration, 
and for a bardic licence that confused together in one detested 
mass enemies of very different kinds. All that is probable is 
that some of the characteristics which excited so much abusive 
eloquence may be true of the races first met with. And as we 
know how widely the primitive races of the same stock were 
extended, it is likely enough that these characteristics were 
sufficiently prominent. Thus it may easily be supposed that the 
enemies met with in the hills, and possibly elsewhere, were of 
smaller stature than the Aryan and Northern tribes. It is also 
more than probable that longer residence in India would have 
made them generally blacker than the more recently arrived 
Northerners,? The hill-people, Dom, and the lower orders of 
Khasé for instance, were almost certainly of this character ; and 
we notice the same again among the Bhii tribes of Malwa. 

And one other feature appears really general among the | 
primitive races. The Dravidians, or at least the Northern 
«groups of them, whom some would separate ethnically, were 
more or less flat-nosed: this is evidently the trait indicated by 
the Vedic epithet amvisu, and this feature is traceable among 
their descendants to this day.* 


1 See Lassen, i. 644, 870-72. * See Zimmer, p. 118. 

* Mr. Risley, The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, vol. i. (Ethnographic 
Glossary and Introductory Essay), temarks : ‘ If we take a series of castes 
in Bengal, Bihar, and the North-West Provinces and arrange them in the 
order of the average nasal index, so that the caste with the finest nose 
shall be at the top, and that with the coarsest at the bottom, it will be 

G2 
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But it by no means follows that even in Vedic times all the 
people met with were indiscriminately dasyz. In one place these 
latter aro expressly mentioned separately from the race called 
Cimyit ;} we hear also of the Kikata, of the Cambara (who had 
forts), and of the Nishada2 hese are all non-Aryan tribes. 
Others might be mentioned, but they are not undisputed. Then 
there are allusions to the ‘serpent > races, some of whom were 
Northerners, who could not have answered to the description 
of the swarthy dasy%. That some of these tribes were wealthy 
there can be no doubt. M. V.de St. Martin calls attention 
to at least one place where the ‘gold ornaments and rich 
jewels’ of the enemy are mentioned.? And in the epics the 
wealth of non-Aryan tribes is frequently instanced. 

We may therefore accept it as established by a number of 
separate considerations, the cumulative weight of which is con- 
siderable, that the Aryans were numerous enough to be rulers 
and to have armies, but not more; that the indigenous people 
were partly barbarous and partly not ;- that they were localised, 
and that the existing settlements occupied the best parts of the 
country, leaving great stretches of forest and of hilly jungle-clad 
country either waste or inhabited only by nomad tribes. The 
case has been well summed up by Sir W. Hunter when, speaking 
of certain features of the later Aryan conquest of Orissa, he 
says that the history ‘ unfolds the Aryan colonisation of India 
in a new and rational light. It discloses no trace of the 
universal and absolute conquest by which the primitive Aryan 


found that the order substantially corresponds with the accepted order of 
social precedence.’ And he goes on to instance as grades in a scale the 
relics of early tribes like the Munda, Ho, &e., who are non-Aryan, and 
the higher mixed races like the Karim? (or Kunbi), and then the trading , 
Khatri and higher castes. ‘ Thus,’ he continues, ‘ it is scarcely a paradox 
to lay down as a law of caste organisation in Eastern India that a man’s 
social status varies in inverse ratio to the width of his nose.’ This, it 
will be remarked, applies to Upper India. 

' Reveda, 1. 100.18. See Zimmer, pp. 118, 143. 

2 Zimmer, pp. 31, 143. See G. Oppert, pp. 578, 579. In Puranie 
writings the term Nishida is applied to non-Aryans generally. In the 
Ramayana there is a king of the Nishada, mentioned by name, and 
he has a fleet of boats and an army (J. Rt. A. S. App. 94, p. 257). 

2 Rtude sur la Géographic, ke. p. 108; and again in Regveda, 8. 
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settlers in Northern Hindustin are assumed to have subdued 
the whole continent to their sway. On the contrary, it dissipates 
the mist which has toned down the multiform migrations into a 
homogeneous advance ; and exhibits the natural compromises by 
which a small but gifted people effected their entrance among 
vastly more numerous races, sometimes, indeed, by force of arms, 
but generally by an amalgamation which the vanity of later ages 
has more or less disguised.’ ! 

This general conclusion is curiously illustrated by one 
circumstance which has not, perhaps, received the notice it 
deserves. If it were really the case that the Aryan tribes over- 
whelmed and practically supplanted the original population, how 
is it that at the period when the Greek and later geographers 
began to gather their evidence about India we do not find a 
much greater uniformity of population and territorial rule than, 
commencing with Megasthenes and the Macedonian period, we 
actually do find?? The geographers all speak of India as a 
series of separate countries and of separately named peoples ; 


_and this is the more remarkable because we find some of them 


imagining that the Indian people never received any foreign 
immigration.’ And it is not merely a question of different 
states or dynasties, for that the familiar organisation of 
limited Hindu kingdoms would lead us to expect ; but entirely 
different tribes and people are named. Some of the names are 
still identifiable ; some very doubtfully so; others resist all 
attempts at explanation.‘ When we come down to the journals 


1 Orissa, i. 242. The particular advance in question, though ancient, 
occurred long after the first Aryan arrival in India, and only by the 
time that Aryan princes had reached Eastern Bengal and the Ganges 
mouths, : 

2 And see also pp. 104-5, where allusion is made to the Brahmanic 
account. 

3 For example, Megasthenes says: ‘It is said that India, being of 
enormous size, when taken as a whole, is peopled by races both numerous 
and diverse, of which not even one was originally of foreign descent, but 
all were evidently indigenous; and, moreover, that India neither received 
a colony from abroad nor sent out a colony to any other nation.’ 
—McCrindle, Ancient India: Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 35. 

4 This is hardly to be wondered at when we recollect that the name 
had first to be ‘translated’ into Greek writing by hearers who probably 
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of Hwen Thsang in the seventh century, it is the same ; 
indeed, this writer furnishes us with still more distinct notices of 
the variety of peoples and languages. 

If we turn to the older Sanskrit writers, to the Laws of 
Manu for instance, we find (in the tenth chapter) a whole passage 
devoted to ‘mixed’—i.c. partly or wholly non-Aryan——races. 
Among them figure the people of Mithila and Magadha; and, 

_aecording to the usual Brahmanic mode, the author also treats 
as Kshutriya who have lost caste, the Odra (of Orissa), the 
Drarvira (people of the South), the Kambhoja, Yavana, Pérali, 
Pahlivd, amd Caka (or Scythian), Cini, Kirati, Dorada, and 
Khasi A number of these are admittedly mixed races ; others 
are foreign races strong enough to have established local 
kingdoms, and to have made themselves more or less respected 
by adopting Hindu caste and religious customs. Such a work 
could hardly, perhaps, be expected to make any mention of the 
‘lower orders’; but there is no doubt that in many parts of 
Upper India the great mass of the humbler classes, though 
Hinduised, are of chiefly non-Aryan derivation. It is, in fact, 
exactly consistent with this view of a general fusion of races, 
which left only the ruling castes (besides Brahmans) fairly pure, 
that the existing distinction between high and low castes and 
outcastes is what it is everywhere observed to be. It should be 
borne in mind that besides the confessedly mixed or aboriginal 
but converted races received into caste and called Cédrd, there 
are a number of doubtful castes of good physique and saperior 
character. Such, for instance, are the Bhuitihdr or Bibhan, 
who gained possessions in ‘Azimgarh and the districts of 


had little acquaintance with the native dialects, and did not catch the 
correct sound, nor render it scientifically into Greek. Then, too, we have 
to allow for the mistakes of copyists, and for the still further changes 
that would creep in, as the old works were quoted by the later writers, in 
whose books they alone survive. For a good specimen of the ¢ribat lists, 
see McCrindle’s Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 129 ff, or his Ptolemy for a 
later list, second century s.D. 

' See Manu, chap. x. verse 44. There are. some variations in the text 
as to these names: Biiller reads Coda instead of Odra, e.g. Verses 42 
69, and 72 are especially noteworthy. Verse 72 relates to a possible” 
rise in rank of the mixed offspring after many generations. Cf. also 
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Bihar adjoining the eastern end of the North-West Provinces, 
and there formed a rather numerous caste, with a sort of inferior 
Rajput rank. Some believe in a Brahman origin for them.! 
The Rajput clans have at all times permitted alliances, if not 
regular marriages, with women of other races; and the families 
resulting have sometimes formed separate castes. Colonel Tod 
mentions a class called Goli or Désd in Rajputana, originating 
in this way.? In Naipal the late Mr. Brian Hodgson has given 
an interesting account of the formation of a caste—with Kshatriya 
privileges—from the union of Brahmans with indigenous women.? 
Some of these mixed races are of superior pretensions, and would 
not consent to rank as Cidrdé.4 If other instances of superior 
but evidently mixed races are needed, I may refer to the 
Western Himalayan States, where races like the Thakkar and 
Rathi are well known, and many of them are of distinctly good 
physique; they are certainly mixed races of ‘Tibetan origin with 
a strain of Aryan blood. To these I may add the caste called 


Kanet. The Girth (or Ghirath) are probably more largely 
aboriginal.* 


' A good account of the Babhan will be found in Risley’s 7. and C. 
of Bengal, i. (Glossary), 28 ff. 

* Tod, i. 159-160. Malcolm (Memoirs of Central India, ii. 126) 
mentions a class called Sondi of the same kind. It is hardly neces- 
sary to recall the fact that in ancient literature and traditions we have 
repeated allusions to patriarchal sages and others who married daughters 
of non-Aryan race. And where concubinage was so general, mixed 
families would everywhere be numerous. 

* Essays on the Language, éc., of Naipail (London: Triibner, 1874,) 
part ii. p. 37 ff 

4 See the remarks in Elliott’s Glossary, i. 167 ff. 

* It is curious that in general, where there is a considerable preponder- 
ance of the aboriginal or non-Aryan strain, the caste is an agricultural 
one. For a good account of the Himalayan races, see Ibbetson’s 
Panjib Ethnography, §§ 458, 487; and regarding the Girth, § 489. The 
Khasiyé form a considerable part of the Kumion population. In the 
Kangra Hills the Kanet are numerous, and they are in two divisions, one 
called Khasiyit and the other Rio. Ibbetson (Panjiib Ethnography, § 488, 

* quoting Lyali on Kulu) says that the division is traditionally ascribed to 
a former Raja of Kulu, who desired to make the people more attentive to 
Hindu religious observances. The Khasiyé obeyed and received the janeo, 

“or sacred string. Brahmans who gathered round the Raja’s Court were 
always striving to make the Hill people more orthodox Hindus and less 
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In a widely different part of the country the Nayar caste of 
the West Coast affords another example of a superior mixed race. 
They are partly Dravidian, but with perhaps a considerable 
infusion of Northern—possibly Aryan—blood. At any rate, the . 
mixture must now be considerable on account of the tribal 
custom of taking temporary Brahman husbands for their female 
relatives, and giving the inheritance to the sister's sou. ‘These 
proud caste-men are reckoned in Brahmanical books as Cadra, 
yet no caste has greater pretensions to rank and ceremonial 
purity.! 

All indications thatcan be gathered from the present ethnical 
datw of the provinces, as well as all that can be gained from 
local traditions, combine to convince us that the Aryan (and 
perhaps other later Northern) races have left us an upper stratum 
of originally very superior quality—families of good physique, 
of lighter colour and with a genius for military organisation 
and for some of the arts; while their priestly families had a taste 
for the most refined philosophic speculation, as well as for 
religious contemplation. They originated, in fact, a religion 
which, including every kind of worship and esoteric doctrine 
in a hundred schools and sects, is more a social system made a 
matter of religious import by means of its ceremonial connection 
than anything else ; and this was eagerly accepted, as it improved 
the social position without hindering local cults and the worship 
of favourite divinities. From this limited refining element also 
arose a not inconsiderable number of races, mixed indeed, but 
still distinctly superior ; and then we have the great mass of the 
agricultural and farm-labouring population, that becomes more 
and more connected with the ‘aboriginal’ races the further we 
descend in the social scale. 

The importance of this from the point of view of the student 
of land-customs is that it comports with the facts of the land 
tenure in general—namely, that whatever customs regarding 


devoted to thg local divinities. The lower division resisted these efforts 
to a much greater extent. 

? Thus Dr. Day (Cochin: Its Past and Present, p. 316) says: ‘ Should 
a Chogan or a Maknii or one of the lower easte dare to pollute a Nair 
(Niyan) by approaching nearer than the prescribed distance, he was 
formerly at liberty to cut him down.’ Cf. Lassen, iv. 270. 
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land are of Aryan origin, they are the customs of a conquering 
+ race, or at least of a race which took the superior position in 
i everything. The tenures that arose from their State arrange- 
ments and their locations of Chiefs—whether they now appear 
as larger landlord estates or as co-shared villages—were all 
essentially overlord, or at least landlord, tenures. ‘That is quite 
true in spite of the fact that some ‘Aryan’ claus remained 
without any aristocratic pretensions, or developing any system 
of Raja or other titled chiefs, and that they formed land-holding 
communities based on a peculiar method of equal-sharing. The 
equality was among themselves only ; they would consider them- 
selves altogether superior to their tenants, or to the lower castes 
generally, 


weet 


‘i (8) Present State of Inferior Races 

It remains only to add a few words regarding the present 
state of various tribes or races which may be such as to suggest 
erroneous conclusions regarding their former history. We have 
to bear in mind the fact that paucity of number, present poverty, 
and often social depression in rank, afford no ground for positive 
inference regarding the original status and importance of the 
races, or as to the degree of prosperity and material civilisation 
that they had anciently attained, under wholly different circum- 
stances. Especially is it necessary to bear in mind the effect of 
the introduction of caste rules, and the artificial constitution of 
society in grades. Nothing is more striking than the way in 
which we again and again come across traces of former im- 
portance among races now only found in scattered families, or 
perhaps still numerous but in the lowest grades of the caste 
or social scale. Low-caste people will be found in some cases 
to retain certain curious privileges, which can only be accounted 
for on the supposition that once a higher rank was held.'| In 
one country we hear of high-caste Hindu princes receiving the 
tilak, or mark of investiture, from Bhil or Miui tribesmen? 


' See G. Oppert, pp. 53, 78, and the excellect remarks quoted from 
Walhouse (Indian Antiquary), iii. 191, in a note at p. 84. 

2 As to the Bhil, sec Imperial Gazetteer, ii. 387; and see Rijpu~ 
tind Gazetteer, i, 73. The Mini, a tribe having as many as 146 got or 
septs, though now in a reduced condition, are spoken of as the ‘ hereditary 

> 
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‘When once it became a mark of respectability to bein ‘Hindu’ 
caste, the highest families, as we so constantly find, would 
employ Brahman family-priests and become strict observers of 
caste rules. Their ruling chiefs take Hindu names, and in time, 
their real origin being long forgotten, they are received into 
‘ Rajput’ rank, and after a few generations they are allowed to 
marry into the best houses.' Mythical heroic ancestors are easily 

_ provided for them by Court bards ; and everything is traced back 
to some Hindu deity, or some miraculous occurrence in Puranic 
books. The mass of the peaceable agricultural people, on the 
other hand, received Brahmanic teaching, and found in the end- 
less gradations of even the fourth caste, a position sufficiently 
high above the equally endless divisions of low-caste or no-caste 
beneath them to satisfy their aspirations. The defeated races, 
the irreconcilables, and those (perhaps hill) tribes who had not 
reached the same stage of elementary culture as the plain dwellers, 
did not share in the rise: they took refuge in the woods and the 
remoter ranges of hilis, and the circumstances of such a life 
would not only prevent any more civilised development, but 
would rapidly establish nomadic and perhaps predatory habits 
as well as the deterioration of physique and the loss of any ideas 
of settled life that may once have been possessed. 

If the real characteristics of some of the ‘ aboriginal’ races 
are examined, it will often be found that they are by no means 


guards of the States’ Chief,’ and ‘on every succession a Mind performs 
the ceremony of investiture.’ The author adds that the same custom 
prevails in several other parts of India. It was a Bhil who invested 
Gohi, founder of the Gahlét Rajputs, with a tilak made by the 
blood of a young Bhil tribesman (Tod, i. 184). This custom is still 
observed, and the persistence of it is all the more remarkable that the 
touch of Bhil blood is defilement to the Hindu Raji, and on the other 
hand the Bhil tradition is that the person from whose arm the drop of 
blood is taken is likely to die within the year. 

1 Gf. Introduction to Central Provinces Gazetteer, p. Ixvii, for some 
excellent remarks from a competent witness. The Chutiya-Nagpur Rajés 
alluded to are, however, not Munda but of the Uriion (Dravidian) stock: - 
this makes no difference to the general argument. We sometimes hear 
of princes placing themselves ceremonially inside cows made of brass—in 
one case, if I remember rightly, of gold, which was afterwards cut up 
and given to the Brahmans. By going through this form they indicate 
their new birth into Hinduism. : 
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so despicable, I shall only here mention the case of the Khind 
tribe, whose customs will attract our attention hereafter, and 
who represent a primitive tribe, but one whose ‘ barbarous’ 
character was almost solely inferred from their retention of 
periodical human sacrifices. The Bhil, again, though driven to 
the hills, and for generations treated by their neighbours as out- 
laws,) have shown very valuable material in their nature; and 
the efforts made by Sir J. Outram and others for their reclama- 
tion have had a good measure of success. Many other out- 
caste people, when once freed from oppression and placed under 
good government, have shown themselves in a very satisfactory 
light? This fact must not be forgotten; nor can the relative 
civilisation of all races be denied because of some undoubted 
instances where the scattered remnant is so decidedly ‘ barbarous ’ 
thet we are obliged to infer either that they never rose above 
the nomadic stage, or that exceptionally unfavourable cireum- 
stances have hastened their decadence to a condition below the 
normal. 

When, therefore, authors casually attach the epithet ‘ bats 
barous’ or ‘uncivilised’ to the older races, we may treat their 
language as chiefly conventional, and seldom resting on any 
basis of ascertained fact or even probability. At any rate, we 
may be on our guard against looking at everything through 
‘Aryan or Brahmanic spectacles. ‘The intellectual superiority of 
this race gave them, so to speak, the entire command of litera- 
ture; so that almost everything that has passed into written 
forti has been cast in an Aryan mould. For real history the 
Brahmanic writers never cared anything: early events and 
family origins invariably assume a mythic guise, and everything 
about non-Aryan races is either omitted or only noticed to 
glorify the conquest of the ‘twice born’ over the ‘demons’ and 
‘barbarians.’ It is then only by a careful comparative study, 
by regarding the relics of original speech in the local dialects, 
by.comparing ethnological data and local customs, and by co- 
ordinating local legends and traditions, that we can derive any 


1 The cruelty with which both Muhammadan and Maratha Governors 
treated the Bhil tribes may be seen in Forbes’s Ras Mala, and in 
Maleolm’s Central India. 

® See, for instance, G. Oppert, p. 75. 
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reasonable knowledge of the past. But with these aids it is 
possible to form conclusions which are probable, and even to 
extract some reliable elements out of the old Puranic and bardic 
fables in which gods and men, real events and impossible fictions, 
are mixed together in picturesque confusion. 

It seems to me that just as in literature, so in discussing the 
origins of land-tenure there is a natural bat unfortunate ten-. 
dency to allow certain tribes or races to become so prominent as 
to exclude all care for any others. In literature it was very 
natural that the Aryans, with their polished Sanskrit language, 
their epic and dramatic poetry, their elaborate philosophy and 
their curiously intertwined legal, religious, and social ideas, 
should have been the most extensively studied. The tendency 
was doubtless favoured by the belief that the Aryans really had 
reduced or annihilated all other races, and formed the bulk of 
the existing population ; and indeed this belief in its turn was 
largely due to the prominent position occupied by their litera- 
ture.! The one has reacted on the other. It is now time to 
turn to Western and Southern India, and to the local traditions 
of non-Aryan races in India generally. The literature and folk- 
lore of the South naturally offer the greatest. promise; and we 
may come to find that the Aryans owe much more than we 
have hitherto supposed to the indigenous races. At any rate, in- 
creased light will be thrown on the remarkable conditions under 
which the original Vedic religion exhibited such a kaleidoscopic 
transformation into that of the Purana. Nor is it only the 
southern and western regions of India that have to be studied ; 
the tribes of Assam and North-eastern Bengal have some institu- 
tions not unworthy of investigation ;? and the people we call 

1 ‘The tendency has always been marked to discover a Sanskrit deriva- 
tion or meaning for everything. A familiar instance is in the Indian 
names of certain valuable products which occur in the Books of Kings 
and Chronicles. In the time of Solomon, circ. 1000 B.c., there is very 
little reason to suppose that Sanskrit words were much, if at all, in use in 
the south and on the western coast. Dr. G. Oppert has shown that 
Draviilian words are really the more probable originals. In Mr. J. A. 
Baines’s Census Report of 1891, Parl. Blue Book, there are some excellent 
remarks on this subject, p. 126. 

2 We have only very slight acquaintance with details of agriculture 
and village life among the Giro, Khasiyd, and other hill tribes of Assam 
and the north-east frontier. 
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Kolarian also, hough the distinctive traces of them are fast 
disappearing. 

One consequence of the almost geoacivs attention to the 
Aryan element is that the landlord and other higher caste 
proprietary-tenures have attracted attention to the almost total 
exclusion of others. Hence ‘ the village community ’"—meaning 
the jointly-owned village, i.c. one specialised form of village 
land-holding—has come to be spoken of as if it were the sole 
phenomenon of Indian agricultural life, and from that posi- 
tion it is almost inevitable to slide into the conclusion that 
this village-form must necessarily be primitive and universal. 
Whatever the truth on this subject may be, it is my hope that 
the considerations advanced in these pages as to the distribution 
of the different land-holding tribes and communities may help 
us to follow more easily the evidence that will be collected in 
the sequel as to the origin and growth of the existing village 
forms. 


Secrion I].—Tue Porubation or Uprer Inpra 


(1) The Punjab 

At the present day the Panjab contains a variety of races, 
sometimes distinct in language, but oftener speaking various 
dialects of ‘ Panjabi’ and Hindi. The hill districts, the sub-mon- 
tane districts, the Salt Range country, the central plains, the 
south country of Multin, and the south-eastern districts beyond 
the Sutlej, are all distinguishable by their people and forms of 
speech, In general a Panjab Census Table shows the names of 
many castes and clans not found further east, and some that go as 
far as the Ganges Doab ; while the Rajputs (Military Aryan caste) 
are comparatively few and localised, and belong to later times. 
Whatever early Aryans stayed in the Panjab must have fused 
completely with the population, leaving at best some faint 
traces.| The Panjab bore the full brunt of the so-called Indo- 


‘It is true the Panjabi is classed as ‘ Sanskritie’; but the Sanskrit 
element is not necessarily due to the earliest Aryans, if any number of them 
settled there, which is doubtful. On the frontier Pashtu is spoken, and 
lower down on the west, Bilichi. Beyond the Sutlej and in the south- 
east the dialects are more completely ‘ Hindi.’ 
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Scythic irruptions, and was naturally afterwards much affected by 
the Pathan and Mughal conquests ; indeed, Moslem tribes settled 
on the north-western frontier present us with an almost unique 
example of tribal customs of land-holding, which will occupy a 
large share of our subsequent attention: 

The population of the hill country must not detain us. The 
upper classes are of later Aryan (Rajpit) origin ; and the bulk of 
the agriculturist tribes are mixed races, Khasiyd, Kanét, Ghirath, 
Rathi, &e., on which some observations have been made in the 
last section. 

As to the original elements of the agricultural population of 
the Plains or Panjab Proper, where the joint or co-shared village, 
both tribal and of individual origin, is so universal, we have 
definite evidence as to certain tribes met with at the time of 
Alexander’s invasion, 327 B.c. And there is also proof of other 
northern incursions later than the Aryan ; one, at any rate, of con~ 
siderable importance before the Macedonian adventure, and one 
at least after it—in the two centuries immediately preceding the 
Christian era. 

The climate and soil of the Panjab plains are such that no 
very large or generally extended population could have maintained 
itself, except in a few districts where the rainfall is greater, or 
along the banks of the rivers. Any great extension of the 
inhabited area must have been accompanied by the invention of 
canals for irrigation, and by the use of wells, with some means 
of raising the water.! 

Alexander found some apparently non-Aryan tribes in 
the Panjab; and especially in the north, one race who wor- 
shipped the Sun and the Serpent. Of races with an evidently 
Aryan connection, there is only the tribe led by Porus. 

A part of the population in Macedonian times seems to have 
already been so long established that General Cunningham was 
led to the conclusion that it was also pre-Aryan.? For serpent- 


1 In the Central Panjab and some distance north, south, and east as 
far as the Sutlej, the ‘ Persian-wheel’ is used. This appears to be a foreign 
introduction, but I cannot suggest a possible date for its becoming known, 

* See the question stated in Rep. Arch. Survey of India, 1862-5, 
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worshippers, as described by the Greeks, are also mentioned in the 
Veda; where we find them as hostile to, or at least outside the 
pale of, the Aryan tribes.| In Rgveda, 5. 31. 4, to quote a single 
instance, there is mention made of a tribe ‘strengthened to smite 
down the snakes (ahi).’ Later on, we find many allusions to the 
. Nagi? 

The serpent-worshipping tribe which Alexander's historians 
allude to was the Takd, who had their capital at Taxila (Takdshila, 
or in Sanskrit Tukshagila,? which is now proved to have been in 


oldest Indian tradition and in the earliest competent descriptions of 
Western historians. Alexander found small kingdoms under their own 

’ princes in the north-west portion; and in the south-easterly parts free 
tribes with an almost republican constitution.’ 

! Rep. Arch. Survey, ii. 9. 

* ‘They [the Nag] held a very prominent position in Indian folklore, 
where they generally appear in human shape; and ancient writings 
abound with allusions to them asa people. But in the allegorical do- 
scriptions of later writers they become supernatural beings or actual 
serpents... .’ See the whole article on ‘Serpent Worship in India’ by 
Surgeon-Major C. F. Oldham, J. R. A. S. July 1891. 

There can be hardly‘any doubt that ‘serpent worship’ is connected 
with the North, though it spread over the whole of India in the course of 
time. It became associated with Buddhism, as most of the serpent- 
worshipping tribes of the North adopted that religion; and sculptured 
images of Buddha are often found representing the saint seated under a 
serpent with his hood expanded like & canopy. Even in the South, it is 
remarkable that snake-worship is most traceable where Jaina religious 
relies remain (Jainism being only a modified offshoot of Buddhism). 
Whatever may be'its real origin, snake-worship is found in various parts 
of India. It was carried by the Talaing into Burma (Phayre’s History 
of Burma, pp. 21, 22, 33). As to its existence in Madras, seo Macleane, 
Ethnol, p, 82, and Sturrock, South Canara D. M. i. 84, 140. And in 
the Central Provinces, see the curious account (from personal testi- 
mony by Mr. Hewitt) of the solemn and secret worship of the serpent 
(Journ, Soc. Arts, May 1887, p. 618), and see J. R.A. S. xx. ‘part 8, 
389. A curious notice of a temple with no idol in it but a snake-image, 
in one of the Chattisgarh districts is given in the Central Provinces 
Gazetteer, Introduction, p. lxv. As usual, the Puranic Hindu religion 
adopted the Nagé deity, and the Nig-pancami is now a regular and very 
popular Hindu festival (Monier Williams’s Religious Life in India, pp. 
928, 840. os 

5 See Rep. Arch. Sur. ii. 10. It is often stated that Takshaka in 
Sanskrit means a snake (= Nvig@). The word has no such meaning, I 
regret to have fallen into this error in my Land Systems of British 
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the modern Rawalpindi district. They were then a numerous 
and powerful people. Their chief city is deseribed as the first 
of all the cities between the Indus and the Jihlam rivers, and as 
possessed of great wealth.! We hear of them also in Sindh.? 
The same race is mentioned in history as late as a.p. 900, when 

‘ Takdides’ was a province of the Kashmir king Sankara-varma, 
and relics of them still exist in the Gujrat district of the Panjab 
and in the outer hills of the Jami territory—localities which 
would be most naturally, at one time, included in a territory of 
which the capital was in the modern Rawalpindi district... 
Their non-Aryan customs of worshipping the Nagd and various’ 
other snake gods, Basulderi, &c., as well as the sun-symbol, are 2 
detailed by Dr. Oldham in the article already referred to.$ They” 
introduced the written character still widely used in village shop- 
books, and known as the Lande or Tékri.4 As this is rudely 
cognate with the Nagari character, it shows either that they . 
had learnt it from ancient Aryan connection, or, more probably. 
that the later literary Sanskrit character developed out of a ruder , 
Northern script. 

There are some other races in the Panjib, now small and 
localised, who are also believed to have a very remote antiquity. 
Such are the Dond, Sadat, Med, and Sati; but the question of 
their origin is too uncertain to permit further notice. 

When we try to discover what tribes, if any, the Aryan inva- 
sion itself brought, we are at a loss to discover any distinct trace ; 
this would indeed be a natural result if the early Vedic Aryans 
remained undeveloped as to their caste ideas. They may have 


India, ii. 612. Probably the Sanskrit is a mere linguistic adapta- 
tion of Tak, Taki, or Tikhya; and it is purely an accident that there is 
a Sanskrit word t@ksha, which means ‘ cutter or cleaver.’ 

' Sce McCrindle’s Ptolemy, pp. 118, 119. : 

2 Rep, Arch. Sur. ii. 8. 

3 For some farther evidence see Rep. Arch. Sur. ii. 10, where 
General Cunningham speaks of coins with a serpent-emblem, and of his 
belief that all Kashmir was once peopled with Naga. There is also valu- 
able information in Elliott's Glossary, i. 118. Especially important 
is it to note that in some ancient Tibetan (trilingual) records lately dis- 
covered and held to be of great value historically, ‘Takshaka’ appears 
in the list of the Nag@ kings. See J. R. A. S. January 1894, p. 91. 

+ Rep. Arch. Sur. ii. 9. 
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fused with and improved. some of the existing Panjab castes 
whose origin is now unknown. The Hindu tradition based on 
Vedic allusions, is that the Yadava (sons of Yadu) occupied Sindh, 
and the Anava (sons of Anu) settled in the Panjab! The former 
tradition is no doubt confirmed as regards Sindh and Western 
India, -but the latter is doubtful. Puranic tradition, however, 
‘Suggests some early return of Yadava (Bhati) chiefs from Sindh, 
arid some other settlements in thé Northern Panjab and in the 
Jalandhar Doab.? It would seem that even in Alexander's time 
‘euch a reflex movement had already begun, and that an Aryan 
#tince with his followers, returning from the East country, had 
formed a petty kingdom in the North-western Panjab; for 
‘Porns’ is a name which it seems most natural to connect with 
‘ Paurava,’ or one of the race of Purn, a » clan which we first hear 
of settled near the Jamna. 

“The Panjab, however, owes a-great deal, from an ethno- 
sgephical point of view, to the Northern or ‘ Indo-Seythian’ 
Smeursions already mentioned. The invasion of circa 515 B.C, 
in the time of Darius Hystaspes, was the important one which, 
according to Cunningham brought the tribes of Kathi (Kathe of 
the Greek writers), the Ghakar (still found in the North-western 
Panjab), as wellas the Bald. It is also quite possible that some of 
the Jat races may have come in with an earlier (pre-Macedonian) 
invasion, although the bulk of their settlements are attributed 
rather to the later incursions—connected with the names of 


' It is clear that General Cunningham’s suggestion about the existing 
Awan clans as possibly representing the Anava is difficult to accept. See 
Thomson, Jihlam S. #. 1883, p. 29; D. Ibbetson, Ethnography of the 
Panjab, § 454. It has been also suggested that the Janjhia or Jhanjua 

(the spelling is uncertain) are Yidus. But this also is hardly tenable. They 
are Rajputs no doubt, but claim to be of the Réhtor clan from Mewar. 
For some details as to the Puranic stories see Rep. Arch, Sur, ii. 14-16, 20; 
and see further p. 129, post. 

? It may be asked how, if the Panjab was ‘impure,’ Aryan chiefs of 
high caste, and afterwards Brahmans, would settle there. But such a 
prohibition would become forgotten in the course of time: the Brahmans 
were great wanderers and everywhere sought to extend their influence, 
while soldiers of fortune would hardly seriously regard the existence of 

“uch a ceremonial obstacle. 

H 
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Kadphises, Kanerki, and the rest. The existence of such early, 
Jat settlements is suggested by the mention of Alexander's 
meeting with tribes which had a government by councils of 
elders. But it is quite possible that various early ‘Scythic’ 
races may have had similar characteristics.' 
The Kathi have left their descendants, still holding villages 
in the Panjab; and they extended to Upper Western India, 
_ where the province, now divided into a large number of petty 
chiefships, called Kathiawar, derives its name from them. 
They have now merged into the Rajput race generally, owing to 
long contact with the Aryan races from Malwa and the neigh- . 
bourhood ; but their strikingly non-Aryan customs are described’ 
by Colonel Tod.2 They were numerous enough in Alexander’s 
time to resist the joint armies of Porus and ‘ Abisares ’—the latter 
being reasonably identified as the ruler of Abhisdra, the theft 
Ghakar dominion (modern Hazara district). This introduces the 
Ghakar, of whom it may be mentioned that they still hold a 
number of villages with much pride of origin, in the Northern 
Panjab. 4 
In the Southern Panjab the Greek historians mention the ' 
Malli and Oxydrakee (Sudrakee of Curtius), who also appear in the 
Mahabharata as the Kshudraka—Mallava (coupled together). 
These tribes seem also connected with the northern invasions, 
since the Malli, who had their capital at or near Multan 


* See Historical Researches into the Politics dc. of the Principal 
Nations of Antiquity, A. H. Heeren, vol.i. ‘The Persians ’ (translated from 
the German. Oxford: Talboys, 1833, p. 810). ‘ When Alexander crossed 
the Chinab (Acesines) he fell in with other nations not living under 
princes but possessing a republican constitution. These Indian republics 
oceurred in the country between the Acesines and Hyphasis (Chinib and 
Biiis Rivers) or on the east of the province of Lahore.’ The allusion, as 
the late Sir G. Campbell pointed out, was to the tribes, with their pan- 
chayats or committees of elders, such as managed Jat communities till 
quite recent times, and are eveh now by no means extinct. 

? Tod, i. 101. . 3 Rep. Arch. Sur. ii. 85. 

* There is a good résumé of the Ghakar, or Gakkar, history in 
Hunter’s Indian Empire, 3rd ed. p. 234 ff. 

® The Invasion of India by Alexander (McCrindle, p. 350, Appendix). 
The connection suggested of Kshudraka with Sudra (Cudra) is hardly 
admissible. 
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’, (Mallasthana), were sun-worshippers like the Kathi and the 


Bala.' 

A large part of our present population is, however, connected 
with the Jat race, and on this some remarks must be made, 
leaving it an open question whether our Jat communities are in 
general pre-Macedonian, or whether they belong to the later 


. invasions closer to the commencement of the Christian era. 


In the plains of the Panjab these races are numerous from 
the Indus to the south-eastern districts. “Jats are found in Sindh 
and also in Gangetic India and Rajputana. They are now 
divided into very numerous clans, different in different parts of 
India. Their physical appearance and general characteristics 
‘are locally various ;* and the generic name varies from Jat in the 
Panjab to Jat in the South-eastern Panjab and the North-West 

winces. But although it may be said that the term ‘Jat’ 


. has come rather to represent a heterogeneous class of agricul- 


. turists than anything else, it can hardly be denied that there is 


a real nucleus of northern tribes of distinct origin. 
‘As far as it concerns us, for the purposes of this book, to ex- 


" press any opinion as to what thé Jats or Jats really are, so much 


may be safely said : (a) that the existing clans are often of mixed 
oraltered race ; that they have largely intermingled (in the long 
course of time) with the Aryan races, and that there is no doubt 
that the many gentes and clans are, on one side, of Rajput 
ancestry. Traditions about a clan springing from a Rajput who 
married a Jat wife, or of the ancestor being a Rajput who lost 
caste by eating with Jats, or adopting some custom contrary to 


1 Cunningham, Ancient Geography, 235, 237, and Rep. Arch. Sur. 
fi, 34. ‘We know that both the Bali ‘and the Kathi of the present day 
pay special adoration to the sun, which was the chief deity of Multan 
from the earliest times down to the reign of Aurangzeb, by whose order 
the idol is said to have been destroyed.’ See also G. Oppert, pp. 78, 82, 
who refers to Sir H. M. Elliot’s History of India, i. 23, 27, 85, 82, 205, 
469. 

* The names of the chief Panjab Jat clans do not appear much, if at 
all, in the literature of other provintes: the Central Panjab Jat differs 
much from the Sindhi Jat, and he again from the Jat of the South-eastern 
.Panjib and North West Provinées. On the general subject reference may 
be made to Tod, i. 92; Ibbetson, Ethnography of the Panjab, pp. 219 ff; 
Rep. Arch. Sur. ii. 43 ff, and Beames’ Elliot's Glossary, i. 180. 


H2 
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his own rule, are too persistent and generally believed, to be 
devoid of truth.' (6) It is also the case that a long lapse of 
time and differences of climate have gradually produced wide 
differences among the Jats themselves, both in physique and 
dialect ; this accounts for the dissimilarity between the Jat of 
Rajputana, ¢.g., and the Jat of the Panj&b central districts and 
the Jat of Sindh. But the existence of such changes shows that 
_ many generations must have elapsed, and hence it is highly 
probable that the first origins of the Jat clans may be dated 
back to the invasions of so-called ‘ Indo-Scythians ’ at the period 
mentioned by Sir A. Cunningham, And itis also apparent that 
while many of the Jats may be settled in or near the districts 
where they first obtained a footing—viz. in the Panjab plains and 
eastwards as far as the Jamna and the Doab districts of the North 
West Provinces, and southward to Rajputana, it is also true 
that, not unfrequently, the Panjab Jat clans in their present 
location represent the reflex movements of small portions of 
clans whose main body first settled further east or south, The 
suggestion that Jats and Rajputs are all one race, and that the 
Rajput only represents the upper or ruling families and princes 
of a common stock, appears to me untenable as far as origins are 
concerned, though it has become practically true to a considerable 
extent. It is certainly the case that a Rajput might sink to be 
a Jat by widow marriage, or by taking to agriculture under 
certain conditions; but the difference between the customs 
of the races, as well as the course of their history, shows that 


‘ For an example see Rep. Arch. Sur. ii. 11 (on the authority of 
Colonel Tod), where a Bhiiti becomes a Jat in consequence of eating 
with a Tak or Taki chief. In | Gujranwila district we have many 
instances of clan names common to both Jat and Rajput. Such cases are 
also widespread: ¢.g. in the Muzaffargarh district (Southern Panjab), 
Mr. O’Brien (S. RB. p. 55), remarks: ‘There is not a Jat in this district who 
has any knowledge, real or fancied, of his ancestors, that would not say 
he was once a Rajput. Certain Jat tribes... have names and tradi- 
tions which seem to connect them more closely with “ Hindustan.” 
Some bear the Rajput title of Raz, and others, as the Saigal and Khair, 
though Muhammadans, associate a Brahman with the “mulla” at- 
marriage ceremonies; while the Putwir, Parthir, Bhatti, Joya, and 
others, bear names of well-known tribes of Rajputina.’ See also some 
excellent remarks in the Rohtak S.R. p. 20, and Karnal S.R. § 195. 
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the progenitors of the pure Rajput clans were in India before 
the Jat, and that the two races were originally distinct. Nor 
have we any instance of a man known to be a Jat by birth 
raising himself (or being raised) to Rajput caste. There are two 
Jat States in Rajputana (Bhartpur and Dholpur), but they are 
not of Rajput rank.' Throughout history the Jats appear in 
bodies and perfectly distinct from the Hindu Rajputs; they are 
often in conflict with them, and, not without success, with the 
earlier Muhammadan emperors. F 

A very similar account may be given of the Gisar or Gusar2 
They are not nearly so numerous.as the Jats, ranking only eighth, 
I think, in the list of castes as regards numerical superiority. 
They also seem to have a distinct tribal onigin, but to have 
largely mingled with Rajput and other families. They must 
have used the Western or Indus Valley route, as well as the 
direct route to the Panjab plains, as they are found not only in 
the Indus Valley, but in Upper Western India. There is no 
trace of them in the province of Bombay called Gujarat (the 
Gurjarashtra of the Sanskrit writers); but they are found in 
the Nagpur districts (where Sir R. Jenkins says they claimed 
‘Rajput’ descent); they were noticed by Dixon in Merwara, 
and they are found in the Narbada Valley and also in Northern 
Bundelkhand. There is a small independent State—Samptar, 
still ruled by a Gujar chief.* They are most numerous in the 
plains of the Panjab, giving their names to the two districts” 
of Gujrat and Gujranwala.t They also extended to Delhi and 
beyond ; for we find that the Upper Doab and Rohilkhand ° 


* This may seem to conflict with what is elsewhere said about some 
ancient royal families in the Central Provinces, Orissa, &c., being in time 
recognised as Rajput; but the Jat is much more modern and more. 
distinct in race than these were, and the ‘ royal’ families, besides being of 
ancient race, were always ‘royal.’ 

® The word Gujar is possibly the Northern ‘ Tokhar ’ (Téxapox) softened 
into a Sanskritic form as Tusara and then Gujara. The Gujar period is 
connected with the names on coins familiar to collectors—Kadphises, 
Kanerki, Huvishka, Vonones, &c.. 

3 Beames’ Elliot's Glossary, i. 101; Imp. Gazetteer, s.v. ‘ Samthar.’ 

‘ Their location in juxtaposition with the Jat clans is curiously . 

illustrated by the Tribal Map of the Gujrat district given in L.S. B. I...” 
- ii. 670. 
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districts of the North-West Provinces contain many of them. 
So much so that one part of the Saharanpur district was 
actually called ‘Gujrat’ (during the last century.) . Reckoning 
up the clans or divisions known in different parts of the 
country, eighty-four names are given in Elliot’s Glossary. 

To this notice of the later Jat and Gujar tribes it must be 
added that the frontier population has been reinforced by 
Pathan and Bilichi tribes, of which more specific notice will be 
taken in the sequel. There are, of course, a number of other 
tribes, like the Awan, Kharral, &., which are chiefly local, and 
the humbler but more ubiquitous Arai, which it is difficult to 
classify under any head. Certain limited colonies of Mughals, 
Afghans, Pathins, &c., are due to the later Muhammadan inva- 
sions, but as a rule the bulk of the Muhammadan agricultural 
tribes are converts. 

To summarise briefly the whole question, it may be said 

- that, whatever early Aryan clans may have settled in the 
Panjab, they were ‘non-Brahmanical,’ and would not long 
have remained distinct. There were also local Aryan king- 
doms, and later settlements of Rajputs. The country was also 
overrun by later Northern or Indo-Scythian tribes, and was 
afterwards directly affected both by the earlier and later Moslem 
conquests. These considerations combine to explain why 
the strict Hindu element is comparatively slight in the 
Panjab (beyond the towns), and that apart from the fact 
that so many clans became Muhammadan and others Sikh. 

” Indeed, the very fact of such conversions shows how little any 
Brahmanical system had taken hold on the country at any early 
date. In the Panjab plains there are no ancient Brahmanical 
monuments.! The Hindu law of the books is unknown, and to 

‘this day local customs of various kinds, sometimes quite 


' Brahmanie temples of some antiquity may be found in the hill 
districts of the Himalaya and their vicinity, as, ¢.g., in Kangra and 
Chamba. But Iam not aware that any are so old that they must be 
dated back to any Aryan settlements prior to those which occurred when 
the Moslem conquest began to disturb the Hindu kingdoms of the plains 
and drive the princes to the hills for refuge. There are some vestiges of 
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opposed to the later Hindu ideals, are in vogue. When I say 
that the Hindu law is not followed, I should perhaps except 
town families or others whose rank or dignity of caste suggests 
that they should acknowledge it at least nominally. Brahmans 
have now everywhere secured a certain amount of respect; but 
where the Jat and other tribes may be called ‘ Hindu’ it is 
chiefly with the meaning that they are not Sikh or Moslem. 

The foregoing remarks on tho elements of the Panjab 
population are illustrated by the general data ag tabulated in 
1881 by Mr. Ibbetson. The chief land-owning, tenant, and 
cultivating, classes are thus grouped—per mille of the total 
population, including the Native States :— 


1. Bilach and Pathan tribes z 56 
2. Sat. . 5 : 7 . 195 
3. Rajput: : we . 81 
4, Minor dominant tribes 9. 0.67 {engine 
5. Minor cultivating tribes . : 89 
6. Foreign races. 3 hes ‘ 21 


These six heads require a few words of explanation. No. 1 . 
consists of the Trans-Indus (Frontier) tribes. No. 2 includes . 
Jats of all kinds, including those so called who are tenants in 
the districts where Rajput and other dominant castes are land- 
owners. The Jats as village owners predominate in the Sikh 
States, in the South-eastern Panjab, and in parts of the central 
districts. In the sub-montane districts like Kangra and the 
North Panjab (Salt Range tract), Rajputs and the ‘minor 
dominant tribes’ take the place of Jats. The Rathi and 
Thakkar of the Hill districts are classed with Rajputs, and the 
Kanet and Girth with the ‘ minor cultivating tribes.’ The head 
No. 4 includes the smaller local tribes with pretensions to 
rank, such as the Ghakar, Awan, Khattar of the Salt Range 
tract, the Daadputra, Kharral, and Khokar of the Western 
Plains, the Dogar, Ror, and Meo of the East; and the 
Gujar more generally distributed. No. 5 includes lesser tribes 
who are small owners, or tenants, &c., as Saini, Araif, Ahir, 
Mahtam. Head No. 6 consists of Shekh, Mughal, Tark, &c. 
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(2) The Population of the Ganges Plain 


T have dwelt at some length on the Panjab, because this 
province is the starting-point, so to speak, of the travels of so. 
many immigrant tribes, and of the enterprises of conquering 
princes and their armies. When we ‘proceed to the districts 
_ east of the Jamni—to the Ganges Doab, to Oudh, and farther — 

still to Bihar, Bengal,'! and Western Assam, we find Aryan 
and mixed Aryan races in greater abundance, and the whole 
country at one time or another covered by a network of Aryan 
kingdoms and chiefships. Jats and Gujars, as I have said, 
are found in the upper districts of the Ganges Doab and as far 
as Rajputana. Some races, like the Ahir and Kunbi, have 
evidently emigrated to these parts from Central India or Gujarat ; 
while there is a great number of mixed castes whose origin is 
largely aboriginal. Sir H. M. Elliot’s work as supplemented 
in Mr. J. Beames’ edition, is still the central authority about 
the castes and races of the North-West Provinces, and is easily 
accessible. Mr. Risley’s elaborate volumes on the Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal are even fuller of detail. Both these works 
render anything more than a brief notice of certain features 
affecting the land-holding interest unnecessary. The main 
point is to notice how the original population was dominated 
by the superior Aryan tribes; how the Aryan chiefs afterwards 
suffered eclipse. and the original races recovered possession, 
but only again. to lose it finally, before the re-distribution or 
new location of the Aryan (Rajput) clans and chiefs which dates 
from the twelfth century onwards. 

The Brahman tradition of the first Aryan kingdoms is so far 
noteworthy that it suggests no settlement of a vast population en 


' The ‘Ganges Plain’ includes the North-West Provinces and Oudh, 
as well as Bengal. The ‘ North-West Provinces,’ besides the hill districts 
of Kumion, &c., contains the Rohilkhand tract (immediately east of the 
Ganges, and between the river and the Oudh frontier), the Ganges Doab, 
Benares, and, to the south, Bundelkhand. Bengal includes a small 
portion of hill and sub-montane territory (Darjeeling and the West Dwars); 
the northern districts (adjoining the North-West Provinces) are called 
Bihar, and the rest is Bengal Proper, with Orissa and Chutiya-Nagpur 
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‘masse : it represents a series of powerful princes, with their depen- 
dentchiefs and armies, establishing a Series of local rulerships, and 
building capitals, some of fabulous extent and grandeur. Both 
_ ‘Solar’ and ‘Lunar’ princes appear as founding kingdoms ; the 
" € Solar’ seem to have been always in favour of the Brahmans, 
‘the ‘Lunar’ not unfrequently became Buddhists. The ‘ Solar’ 
“princes of the House of Rama, founded Ayodhya (in Oudh) and 
afterwards Mithila (=Tirhit in Bihar), also another kingdom, 
Vaigali, near Patna. ‘The ‘Lunar’ princes are represented as 
descendants from Yayati, who also is the mythical ancestor of 
the Yidava, &c., but in a separate branch, that of Puru. These 
founded the kingdom of Pancdla, which extended north-west 
of Delhi, from the mountains to the Chambal River. Hastinapura 
was around Meerut (Mirath), and adjoined Indraprusthi, the 
kingdom of Delhi. These two kingdoms, celebrated in the 
Mahabharata, were held, the former by Kauwrava princes, the 
latter by Pandu. In the course of time other dynasties arose 
and kingdoms were formed, united, separated, and again aggre- 
gated under suzerains, in a manner which it is difficult to follow. 
Kanauj,' became a great centre of rule, and seems always to 
have been a stronghold of Brahmanism. We are now assured 
that Buddhism was’ not put down wholesale by the sword ; that 
the two creeds continued side by side, and that Brahmanism 
ultimately triumphed over its rival in a peaceful manner. 
However that may be, the Aryan kingdoms were for ever 
fighting with each other, and Buddhist or Jain princes are 
generally found arrayed against Brahmanist. 4 
These various kingdoms were not established in a wilderness, 
nor were they peopled entirely by Aryans. Both in the hills, 
and in the sub-montane tracts in the Ganges Valley, a pre-Aryan 
or nov-Aryan population is abundantly in evidence. Through- 
out the hills and extending to the Tardi or moist districts at the 
foot of the ranges, we find races of Mongoloid connection. The 
Khasé or Khasiya, and Dom, are prominent, and we hear of the 
Thatera, and further east Dhimal, and some others such as 
Bhoksé, Tharu, of -less certain origin.- The mixed castes or 
races of the hills as far as Naipal (just as in the States of Simla 


1 On the Ganges, in the modern Fartkhibad district. 
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and Kangra) are in all probability connected with this stock ; 
in other words, we have a bradation of races from the tolerably 
pure Aryan down to the wholly aboriginal.! The Dom are now 
in a very humble position, but once they ruled over or pos- 
sessed wide tracts at the foot of the mountains, Mr. Benett 
mentions in his Gowda 8. 22. (North Oudh) that villages still exist 
deriving their titles to land from grants of Dom princes. 

Further down on the plains we find almost all parts of the 
-Ganges Valley abounding in traces of the-once numerous tribes 
called Bhar and along with them the Soiri or Suvirt (the 
spelling is very various), and still further east the Ceri. 

As to the Bhar (often written Bhar, but the former, written 
with the ‘burring’ 7, appears more correct),? Dr. G. Oppert 
says that ‘legend associates their name with the earliest Aryan 
heroes, e.g. with Rama and his sons ; but the Bhars suddenly 
disappear from the scene, and, as far as history is concerned, 
reappear just previously to the Muhammadan invasion of India, 
at which period they certainly possessed a vast territory and 
were indeed the real owners of the soil.. In fact, the Bhars 
must have ruled over a great area of country stretching from 
Oudh in the west to Bihar in the east, and southwards to 
Chutiya-Nagpur, Bundelkhand, and Sagar.’ # 


' See p. 86 ff. ante for some remarks on the quality of the mixed races 
in the Hills. 

* See G. Oppert, p. 38, and authorities quoted. General Sir A, 
Cunningham remarks that the ‘r’ was characteristic of the non-Aryan 
races, and the Aryans in ridicule called them barbara, which in the 
Hindustani dialect is written barbar. The nasal “m,’ 80 commonly in- 
troduced into Panjabi words, is another feature attributed to @ non-Aryan 
element. 

* G. Oppert, p. 39. General Cunningham (Rep. Arch. Sur. xi, p. 67) 
throws doubt on the reality of some of the asserted Bhar remains (forts, 
tanks, &e.) He says, though without offering any proof, that the Bhar 
were an uncivilised race. As to names of places involving Bar or Bhar, 
there is much room for difference of interpretation ; though such names as 
Bharaich and Bareli (or Bhareli) are incontestable as'referring to the 
tribe. But the existence and power of the Bhar is too well attested to 
be affected by any individual case or cases, I would, also, not lay undue 
stress on the existence, in so many parts of Oudh and the North-West 
Provinces, of forts and other buildings ascribed by tradition to the Bhar. 
Some of them may be due-in reality to other early kingdoms. But 
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It is probable that the Bhar tribes (especially in later times): 
became more or less ‘ Hinduised,’ and that there was much fusion 
with early Aryan clans; but the tribes evidently represent, in 
the main, what we may fairly conclude to have been an original 
pre-Aryan population ; and of their considerable number there 
can be no doubt. Thus in the Gazetteer of the Benares district 
we find it noted: ‘The traditions of the whole province represent 
the Bhay as once dominant from the Tarai of Naipal to the hills 
of Sagar in the Central Provinces ;’! and again in Ghazipur (a dis- 
trict on the confines of Bihar) Mr. Wilton Oldham remarks : 
‘The testimony of tradition that the middle Ganges Valley was. 
formerly occupied by non-Aryan aboriginal races is the evidence, 
not of one, but of a hundred concurrent traditions of all land- 
owning tribes in the Benares province, in Oudh, and in Bihar. 
The evidence is confirmed by the fact that in Shahabad the Bhar 
have up to the present day retained a portion of their vast 
domains. The tuluga of Koinda, an extensive tract in the 
Vindhyan Hills on the borders of the Mirzapur district, belongs to 
a clan of Bhay ; and their headman a few years since—Rambadan 
Singh—was a man of considerable wealth and influence. . . .’? 

The following notice is extracted > from the Mirzapur District 
Gazetteer. After speaking of the Bhar tribes as very numerous 
and their remains as everywhere to be found, the writer says : 
‘The tanks are specially numerous. . . . Mr. Duthoit in his 
memoir of puryana Bhadohi, says it is hardly possible to travel 
three miles in any direction without meeting examples of these, 
which are always to be distinguished from later works by the 
fact that they are sirajbedi—i.c. having their longer diameter 
from east to west, while Hindu work is invariably candrabedi, or 
with the longer diameter north and south. On the south side 


there is certainly a disposition to call the Bhar an ‘uncivilised race’ on 
very little evidence. Civilisation is a relative term, and very ancient 
people may be ‘ civilised ’—for their time and place. The race that had 
kings and chiefs and that certainly left the remains of some great 
. buildings and irrigation works, and that is mentioned in history so often, 
cannot have been altogether barbarous, nor‘do I see much indication that 
it differed from the Aryan in point of material progress. 

1 N.-W. P. Gazetteer, xiv. 102. 

? Memoir of the Ghazipur District, p. 47 (Allahabad Gov. Press, 
1870). 3 N.-W. P. Gazetieer, xiv. 115 ff. 
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of the Ganges also, the Bhar have left wide-spread traces of 
ancient supremacy. Their chief city appears to have been on the 
Ganges bank some five miles to the west of the present city of 
Mirzapur. . . . This city, of which the traditional name is Pam- 
papura, was evidently of great extent.’ The author goes on to 
notice the sculptures which are believed by Sherring to repre- 
sent the Bhay Rajas, ‘ with their peculiar headdresses and their 
pointed beards. . . .’ 
But the Bhar were not the only aboriginal tribe which found 
a home in Mirzapur. In the hills and jungles of the east and 
south are found Ceru, Seori, Kol, and Kharwar. The Ceru are 
now fallen, and insignificant in number, but they claim to be of 
Naga race. As to the Seori, ‘ their traditions tell of wide domi- 
nions in Shahabad and Ghazipur and the adjacent parts of this 
(Mirzapur) district. The memory of a great conflict between 
them and the Cerv, and their final victory and the occupation of 
the lands of the vanquished, still lives.’ The Kharwar are also 
described, and the remains (including archaic sculptures) of a 
great city, the capital, are alluded to. 

T could multiply quotations relating to all the districts of the 
Agra and Allahabad divisions as to the Bhar; and they are still 
frequently mentioned in conjunction with the Scori and the Cecru,! 





* T will not attempt to discuss the question whether the Bhar is con- 
nected with the Bhirata of Sanskrit writers. Dr. G. Oppert thinks the 
identity highly probable (see the story of the race in his book, The Original 
Inhabitants of India, p. 587 ff.). The Bharata are first mentioned in the 
Veda (Rgveda, 3. 53. 13 and 7. 38. 6): they are a people who ‘ come from 
afar’; they fight the Trtsu tribe under Vasishtha; being defeated, they 
return eastward across the Biis and Sutlej rivers. Vicwamitra, the 
priest and bard attached to this tribe, is himself probably an Aryan, as he 
is the author of one pf the hymnsof the Rgveda. He is represented as the 
son of Kucika (p. 590-1), and the tribe called by this name are in close 
relationship with the Bharata (Zimmer, p. 128). He is also leader of the 
people, and his gay/tri, or hymn, secures their well-being. Itis this people 
who afterwards establish a kingdom in Magadha. Vicwamitra is at first 
in favour with the Trésw and their king Sudas, to whom, for a time, he 
acts as bard and priest; but a bitter quarrel ensues, and he withdraws 
with the Bhirata, and-the end is the battle above alluded to. If the 
Bhévata were of non-Aryan origin they probably early adopted many Aryan 
customs. ‘Being very numerous,’ the Harivamsa says, ‘they acquired 
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T have not space to say anything of the less prominent races 
‘such as the Ahir,! the Gaur, and the Thatera. In the Hardoi 
district of Oudh and elsewhere, I find mention of a tribe called 
Pasi, who are stated to have owned in former days an extensive 
domain, and who are still numerous in the district. 

The Ceru mentioned above were a very important people 
further east. They dominated Bengal; and as late as the time 
of the Bengal sovereign Sher Shah (post 1537 a.p.) we find that 
monarch rejoicing that his general had defeated the Ceru chief 
of Bihar.” 

The Ceru belong, indeed, more to Bihar than to Oudh and the 
North-West Provinces, and the mention of them naturally carries 
us further east. Here (Upper Bengal) the population seems to 
have less and less of the Aryan element; the greater part of the 


described by the epithet arbhakasah, which Muir (A.S. 7. i. 320) translates 
‘contemptible.’ Zimmer (p. 128) uses the more equivocal term ‘ win- 
zigen. Professor Macdonell informs me that the word in Sanskrit 
means ‘puny, small.’ Whether this can be taken in a literal sense to 
describe a stature different from that of the Aryan tribes, or is merely a 
term applied by victors to a conquered enemy, I cannot pretend to 
determine, As usual, in the later Epics, tradition found for them an 
Aryan origin. Bhérata is now a king, and the son of Vigwanvitra’s 
daughter Sakuntala. Vigwamitra himself, is, however, curiously con- 
nected with the aboriginal, or mixed, races by the legend that makes his 
sons, owing to a curse, the progenitors of the mixed or non-Aryan races 
Andhra, Pundra, Sibara, Pulinda, and Mitiba (Attareya Brihmana, 
quoted by G. Oppert, pp. 592, 593). The Mahibhirati represents King 

~ Bhérata as conqueror of all the races of Kirata, Hina, Yavana, Andhra, 
Khagi and Saka—all these including northern, mixed, and non-Aryan 
tribes (see Lassen, ii. App. xxiv.). 

1 The Ahir seem to have a wide distribution. They occur in the 
South-eastern Panjab, and in the North-West Provinces in the districts 
of Budion and Muridibid (S.R. Muradabad, pp. 8, 9). In Mainpuri 
(Gazetteer, North-West Provinces, iv. 558) they are so numerous as 
to form 16°8 per cent. of the population. They are found again in the 
Central Provinces, which make it possible they were the Abhira of 
Sanskrit books, and connected with the Abhiria country of Ptolemy, on 
the western side of India (McCrindle’s Ptolemy, p. 140), They are 
divided into Ahir and Aher, and into many minor subdivisions, some 
claiming, as usual, Rajput and sometimes Brahman, connection. Others 
assert a ‘ Yadu’ origin, which is likely enough if their original home was 
Upper Western India. 

2 Beames’ Elliot’s Glossary, i. 59, s.v. Ceru; G. Oppert, p. 39. 
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peasant class is, in fact, almost purely ‘aboriginal.’ In the 
north-east of Bengal the tribes are probably much connected 
with the Tibetan stock and with some of those branches of it 
that peopled Assam. The Kiech (or Koch) have left a relic of 
their existence in the name of the Native State Kuch-Bihar. 
Inthe eastern districts, up to the sea-board, the Magh tribes, 
probably indicated by the Macco-Kalingae of the geographers, 
gave their name to the kingdom or country of Magadha.! 

These facts tend to show how small an element numerically 
the Aryan really was; but it was the ruling power. It is evi- 
dent that while the mass of the existing population is largely 
aboriginal in its character, nevertheless the whole of Bengal came 
under the dominion of Aryan princes. Indeed, in the course of 
time, these became sufficiently powerful, and by means of their 
command of the Ganges mouths, to send out expeditions by sea, 
as I have already mentioned. 

The country of Chutiya-Nagpur, in South-western Bengal, is: 
full of interest ethnologically ; and so is the hill country of Orissa, 
with the adjoining Tributary States ; for here is the refuge ground 
of both Kolarian and Dravidian tribes. In Chutiya~Nagpur the- 
plateau land is culturable and adapted to fixed village settle- 
ments ;® so here we can still find the original form of village in 
survival, The non-Aryan races are represented by the Urdof, 
who overcame the (Kolarian) Ho and Munda tribes, and who 
gave their name to Orissa long before the conquests of the 
Hindu Gajapati kings.* 

1 In the Laws of Manu,‘ Magadhii’ is one of the mixed races mentioned 
in Chapter X. This country, afterwards so celebrated, was very early the 
seat of an Aryan kingdom or overlordship. The old accounts are not 
easy to reconcile. Some relate that a kingdom was founded by the 
(Solar) Kucika, descendants of Kuga; the Mahabharata speaks of a Lunar 
origin, or Yadava, if they are to be reckoned as separate, and has much 
to say of King Jarasandhi, who is probably a real person. Possibly, as 
tradition also gives Solar princes to the first kingdoms of Mithila and 
Vaicili in this neighbourhood, there may have been some early Solar 
prince overthrown by the other race. Certainly Magadhi became a 
centre of Buddhism and was the kingdom of Candragupta, the Sandra- 
ecottus of the Western historians. 

® See ante, p. 47. 

3 The distinctness of the Urdo% from the Munda, &c., is recognised by 
Dalton (G. Oppert, p. 122). Seealso Risley, 7. and C.of Bengal, ii. Glossary, 


. 
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Section II.—Inpia Sourn or THE VinpHYAN RANGES 


* | (1) The Population of Upper Western and Central India 


It will be remembered that in speaking of the Vindhyan 
Hills as a barrier between Upper India and the South, we noticed 
how, at the western end, the upper barrier ceased, and through 
the second or south range also a route was open, so that access 
could be had to the plains of Gujarat, and thence easily to the 
Narbada and Tapti Valleys and to Berar. There can be no doubt 
that this route was used in early immigrations from the Indus 
Valley and the west frontier, just as it was afterwards when 
Sultan Mahmid of Ghazni swept down on Somnath. The popula- 
tion of Upper Western India, Berar, and part of the Central 
Provinces exhibits a considerable mixture with Aryan or other’ 
Northern races which affected both physical appearance and lan- 
guage, Owing to this admixture, the people of the West are 
very different from the more purely Dravidian races of the South ; 
and it is, therefore, a matter of convenience to give them a brief 
separate consideration. Moreover, it is to be remembered that, 
access being from the Indus Valley by the desert and Kacch, the 
immigration was very probably sustained by Northern or ‘Scythic’ 
races like the Kathi, as well as by tribes who had the religion and 
language of the Vedas. And while one at least of the tribes 
named in the Vedas (the Yddavd) is prominent in the traditions 
both in Sindh and in the West of India, it is remembered that 
they belonged to the ‘non-Brahmanical’ section.! Brahmanic 
caste and religious ideas were not introduced till long after the 


188, As to the Dravidian element in the language of Orissa, though it 
has been much obscured by the Sanskritic element, it is distinctly trace- 
able (see Caldwell, p. 40 and Appgpdix). The history of Orissa before the 
Aryan rule is an absolute blank Ws the earliest writers of the temple 
records were Brahmans, and they, of course, would not care to preserve 
the memory of real ancient historic events, still less to notice-a non-Aryan 
people, even if the materials then. existed. Neither the Hindus nor the 
Moslems, nor later still the Marathas, really had any hold on Orissa 
beyond the level rice-plains which could yield a revenue. : 
Ante, pp. 80-1. < : 
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Aryan settlements éast of the Jamna were im an advanced 
stage of development.! 

In nearly every case tradition ascribes the Western ruling 
castes (that have evidently resulted from a mixture of races) 
either to Yadava origin or to some evidently ‘Scythian’ or 
Northern serpent-worshipping stock. Most: of the princely houses 
that conquered and ruled in these parts in the earlier days are 


connected with the name of Yadu. The Samé who reigned in, - 


Sindh, the Jhareja (or Jadeja) and their kindred the Bhatt (whe 
afterwards made a settlement in the Panjab, where they are called 
Bhatti), are all Jadut (to use the dialectic form), To this day many 
Maratha chiefs claim descent from ‘Jadu.’ The Haihaya (or 
Hatbaisi), who are among the very earliest of so-called Aryan 
rulers in the Narbada Valley, are said to belong to this race.? 


It is impossible to find any more definite traces of the early : 


non-Brahmanic Aryans. It is highly probable that a number of 
the best races—-e.g. those collectively called ‘ Maratha’ were the 
result of a fusion of Aryan and Dravidian blood. And the same 


may be true of the Kunti caste, and the Ahir, as will presently 


1 And so the Marathi language was probably not developed in fts 
present form till later times, as it is said to be ‘ particularly Brahmaniec 
in all its elements and connected with later Sanskrit (Indian Census 
of 1891, Parliamentary Report, J. A. Baines, p. 141). The Maratha. 
Brahmans are a class apart—just as the Dravira Brahmans or the Gaur 4 
Brahmans are elsewhere—all missionary immigrants from Upper India, 
It is curious, as noted by Grant Duff (History of the Mahrattas, i. 25), 
that while the Marithi people have great veneration for the hermit and” 
the ascetic, they have very little for the Brahmans as 4 class. The limits 
of the Sanskritic speech, as judged by linguistic evidence, are given 
in some detail by Professor Christian Lasgen (i. 423), But it must be 
borne in mind that this includes the results of the later _Brahmanic 
influence. Along the west coast, southward, an Aryan element in the 
speech is discerned as far as Gokarna in North Kanara; while for 
the inland Maratha country, a line drawn from Puna eastwards up to the 
Central Provinces, and including all the northern part of Bombay, with 


Gujarat, Malwa, &e., would generally mark the limits. Below Puni, the + 


dialect varies somewhat, showing a distinct trace of the non-Aryan or 


+ original element. 


2 See Tod, i. 86,78: if they were not really Turanian or Northern 
tribesmen, which’ is just as likely. Mr. J. F. Hewitt connects them 
directly with the ‘ Ndgbavsi' houses. Sleeman wrote a long article on the 
Haihaya princes of Garlii-Mandla in J. A. Soc. Bengal, vi. part ti. 628. 
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appear., But the pgpulation of Western ‘India owes a§-much to :" 
Northern (non-Aryan) races as to any other. Thus one part of 
the country was anciently called Saurashtra, after the Saura, or 
Odwend, a tribe called‘ Rajput,’ but neither ‘Solar’ nor ‘Lunar,’! 
" Indeed, it is curious that the whole of this region is connected 
with the royal houses of ‘ Agnikula’ descent —Solankhi (Calukya), 
Cuuhin, Praméré, &.—tribes which so often adopted Buddhism 
,and whose traditional birth shows that they were later and 
pwobably foreign additions to the true Kshatriyaé Aryans.? 
* " Other confessedly early Northern tribes established their rule 
in these districts, though the later conquests of Rajput houses have 
done much to fuse the races together. Thus, the country still 
called Kathiawar owes its name to the Kathi. These exhibit 
Northern customs, such as the worship of the Sun and of 
Weapons. The Bala, another Northern tribe, appear also in 
‘the West ; how far they may be connected with the princely 
house that founded Balabhipur I will not attempt to discuss.‘ 
‘Before the eighth century we have no real history, but vague 
traditions of kingdoms and chiefships which disappeared, first 
before the incursions of later Rajputs from Malwa and the vicinity, 
and finally under the effects of the early Moslem conquests. 
' It is very probably to these early Aryan and Northern races 
that we owe the presence of an element in Western and Central 
dian races which distinguishes them from the Dravidians of 
othe South. 
., As might be expected, in Western and Central India there 
Are still many remnants of the non-Aryan races in the hill 


1 Forbes, Rismala, p. 27. 
* The tradition was that the ancestors of four tribes sprang from the 
sacrificial fire (Agni), at Mount Abu; and that they were miraculously 
“ born in aid of the Brahmanic cause. This the tribes: did not always after. . 
. Wards maintain. The Pramiard, for instance, founded a Buddhist kingdom 
. in Malwa; and Chandragupta and Asoka, of the Maurya house, were 
notoriously Buddhist (Central Provinces Gazetteer, art. Nimar, p. 877). 
* See Tod (i. 101 ff) for an account of the customs of the Kathi, and 
~ see also the whole passage at p. 60 ff, which is curious. Colonel Tod was 
by no means critical or reliable as to points of date and history; but on 
matters of custom and legend where his own personal knowledge gnd* 
experience are placed on record, his authority is as good as can be desired. 
*See G. Oppert, p. 78. 
I 
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country; and some tribes who are perhaps Dravidian slightly 
mixed with a Northern element. The Molt tribes of the Vin- 
dhyan Hills (not to be confused with the Eastern Ho and Mundé 
tribes called ‘ ol’) need hardly more than a bare mention, The 
Bhil have already been alluded to, and it may here be added that 
they have a sort of upper class called Bhildla, whose persistent 
tradition is that they have a share of ‘ Rajput’ blood.’ In the 
Bombay Dakhan, scattered families of Makar or Mhdr are still 
found—the relics of a once numerous people—now chiefly acting 
as hereditary guardians of village boundaries. This circumstance 
has led Mr. J. F. Hewitt to suggest that the position is due to 
their once being associated with the land as its owners, Dr. G. 
Oppert says that the Mahar claim to have been once the ruling 
race in ‘ Mahdrdshtra.’* More towards the centre of the conti- 
nent there are groups of non-Aryan tribes, often represented 
partly by humble agriculturist castes in the plains, or by primi- 
tive hill-dwellers, who have either lapsed into, or never emerged 
from, a half savage state. Among them are found the (roi! races, 
who gave their name to Goldin of the ancient maps. They 
occupied the whole of the central districts up to Chutiya-Nagpur, 
and Orissa, to the east, and part of Haidarabad to the- south.* 
The original Gond population can hardly, I think, be doubted to 
have had some early Northern connection. It is worth while to 


\ Within historical times powerful local chieftains of this class were 
met with. The Puranic literature even has a legend to account for the 
origin of the Bhil.. (See Central Provinces Gazetteer, art. Nimir.) 

2 And if this author’s identification can be accepted, it will unite this 
race, locally called also Parviri, with the Mala and Malli, who appear 
so widely in India, and with the Paraiyar (Pariah) of the South 
(G. Oppert, pp. 21, 22, 81). The Paraiyar are called Mala (vandlu) in 
Telugu, (Caldwell, Appendix, p. 543). G. Oppert quotes Dr. J. Wilson as 
connecting them with the Poruaroi of Ptolemy. 

The Sanskrit writers called the Western Dakhan Maharashtra, and 
some have suggested that the name is from maha = great; sc. ‘magna 
regio.’ But there seems no reason for such a designation, while ‘ country 
of the Mahdr’ would be in every way intelligible.’ 

The name now commonly used, Gond, or rather Gaud or Gauitr, is 
apparently not recognised by the existing relics of the people, who call 
themselves Koitiiv, As a class the Gonds, in the Central Provinces, are 
divided into R#j-Gond, who claim to be connected with the former ruling 
families, and Dkiir-Gond, who were the plebeian section. : 
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note that we have no definite tradition even, of Gonds as rulers till 
quite modern times. But when the Bhoijisla Marathas attacked 
Central India, Gond princes were in power. The Maratha Raja 
seized the Gond Raja's demesne (Nagpur, &c.), but left the less 
valuable and outlying districts in the hands of the original subor- 
dinate chiefs ; it is, in fact, the descendants of these chiefs who 
still hold the land, some of the greater ones being regarded as 
Feudatory chiefs, and the minor ones having been recognised as 
‘Zamindars,’ or landlords of estates. Besides the Gond we have 
also some local traditions of Gauli rulers in the central districts, 
and of Ahir chiefs, a people whose name we have already met 
with, and who, from the places in which notices of them are 
found, must have extended from the Indus mouths to the Chambal 
River and beyond.! 

Of the modern population it is not necessary to say much. 
The northern part of the country has received many Hindu 
emigrants from Malwa and the north, but only in comparatively 
late times.’ The rest is still largely populated by the ‘ Maratha’ 
races.? I have already suggested that: these are really of mixed 
Dravidian and Aryan origin, and their superior families may be 
more Aryan than the rest. The originators of the modern 
Marathas completely disappear from history ; and the race only 
reappears towards the close of the seventeenth century under 
Sivaji. This chief himself belonged to the caste or race, also 
widely distributed, called Kunbi or Kurmi. They are noted 
agriculturists, and as such have wandered far and wide—to 
Oudh, and Bengal even, in search of land-holdings. They have 
now no distinctive language 3 they are called Kunbi in Marathi, 
Kunabi in the South Maratha country, Kumbhi and Kurmi among 
the people of Hindustan, 


? See also at p. 109, ante, as to the wide distribution of this people. 

® Ante, pp. 44-5. 

* Asto the name of this people or tribe, I have preferred the form above 
employed to the common term Mahratta—t.e. Marhatti—which latter is 
not recognised by the people themselves, and means in Hindi ‘ robber,’ 
being an opprobrious epithet applied by the Mughal soldiers. (See also 
Tod, ii. 420). At one time these races seem to have been called (for 
instance, in Firishta’s History of the Nizdém-Shahi Kings) by the name 
of Bargi, or Bhargi. (See Grant Duff's History of the Mahrattas, i. 69). 

12 
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(2) The Population of Southern Indiw 


Except for the openings at the western end, and to a lesser 
extent at the eastern end also, the Vindhyan Range served as 
a complete barrier confining the bulk of the Aryan conquerors, 
or colonists, to Upper India ; it opposed any further advance to 
the south, at least as regards any considerable number of clans 
bent on conquest. It was only at a much later time, when the 
Aryans of Northern India had spread as far as the Ganges 
mouths, that adventurous princes with their armies made expe- 
ditions to Orissa and the northern part of the Telugu country. 
When we come to the real South—to the Madras Presidency 
—we are brought face to face with the genuine representa- 
tives of an almost purely Dravidian population. At the same 
time we find the Brahmanic religion and caste well established, 
and the languages to some extent—very much less than in the 
North, affected by Sanskritic additions. 

The earliest traditions show no sign of any general immi- 
gration of Aryan clans. As Dr. Macleane' has justly observed, 
‘The view of the Aryans marching in bodies in this direction or 
that is supported by no facts of any sort in the case of the 
country south of the Vindhyans.’ 

It is, as I have remarked, only inthe north-eastern districts 
that there could have been any communication of a general 
character with the Aryanised people of Upper India, and that, at 
such a distance from the Aryan centre, could only have been with 
people of very mixed blood. The sovereigns of Magadha at one 
time extended their suzerainty further south, and other dynas- 
ties may have claimed or exercised sway in the north-west of 


Madras, but that is no BE of any large importation of an Aryan. 


population.’ 


1 Manual (History), p. 58. See also Lassen, i. 116, confirming this 
statement, which is, however, quite indisputable. 
2 From early times, the Upper or Telugu country seems to have been 


partly peopled or oceupied by a race called by a name which Western { 
geographers turned into Kalinga. The Greek geographers speak of a | 


. threefold division of this people—the Kalinga, Makko-Kalinga, and the 
Gangarid-Kalinga. Those living inland were connected with the name 
Andhra, which occurs in Manu, and still earlier, e.g. in the Attareya 
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The effects actually produced upon the Southern people and 
the introduction of caste and. réligion must have been the 
result of a gradual intercourse, which had nothing to do with 
tribal conquest or with a géneral settlement of the Aryan people. 
It was effected by the individual, but repeated and cumulative, 
efforts of the Brahmans. In no field is their peculiar genius 
better displayed than in this new kind of conquest. They used 
no force, they did not even displace the local deities ; they wove 
all cults into one general scheme, and made their ideals accept- 
able to the people, so that in time it became a mark of respecta- 
bility or superiority to become ‘ Hindu’ and to be ‘in caste.’ 
The causes which led to so ready an acceptance of the philo- 
sophical and religious teaching, but more especially of the social 
and ceremonial system which is the essence of Hinduism, are 
beyond our province: we must be content with saying that: this 
change was effected mainly by the efforts of hermit missionaries, 
but was also furthered by the admission of Brahman advisers to 
the Courts of indigenous princes, and possibly by the occasional 
reception of military (Aryan) chiefs, who were welcomed as 
organisers of local armies and the like, and would soon establish 
themselves as lords of estates and territorial chiefships. Such 
adventurers would naturally have won their way to local rank 
by the romance attaching to their long adventurous journey so 
far south, by the mystery of their distant northern home, and 
by their general prowess and superiority. 

. Everything in the Madras country points to the existence, 
from the most ancient times, of numerous, and, considering the 
age, civilized, groups of non-Aryan races who occupied the more 
fertile and level portions of the country, leaving, no doubt, wide 


Brihmana, (See Caldwell, Introduction, p.30.) The Makko-Kalinga were 
coast people, and probably represent the Magh of Eastern Bengal and © 
Chittagong. The Mauryan kings of Magadha, deriving origin from one of 
the Agnikulé houses of the royal Rajput stock as reckoned by the bards, 
nominally ruled as far as Ganjam, since Asoka’s edicts are found there 
in inscriptions. And a later offshoot of this dynasty founded the Andhra 
Kingdom during the first centuries of our era. This, however, was 
a military occupation only. Macleane (History), p. 182; and see 
Cunningham’s Ancient Geography, p. 529, for Hwen Thsang’s account 
of the Telusu countrv. 
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stretches of jungle and forest which spread over the north, and 
covered the hills of the centre and south. Among the jungle- 
clad hills, tribes, still nomad, would continue to wander,. being 
cut off from the civilising influences to which the people of the 
arable plains were accessible. - 

Early legends speak of Agastya—the Tamir-munt, or sage 
of the Tamulians—coming as a hermit across the Vindhyan 
Ranges, and by his power commanding them to bow down till 
his return. As he never did return (according to the Southern 
version), the ranges continued to be lower than other mountains 
to this day.!. The names for Brahmans —Ayydr (fathers) and 
Durpar (overseers)—go some way to indicate the position they 
held as missionaries and founders of a new order.’ 

When the Brahmanic teaching at last spread widely, a large 
part of the population adopted Hindu forms, and were of course 
classed by their teachers as (/adru—the only possible caste on 
the developed Brahmanic theory ;* while the bulk of the humbler 


' For the story of Agastyi, see G. Oppert, p. 24. 

+ It is remarkable at how early a date the natural genius of the 
Brahman caste for a hermit life, for the discovery of places of pilgrimage, 
and for the location of shrines at all points of natural scenic beauty or 
physical peculiarity, led them to wander all over India. In the Rama- 
yana we have a highly coloured picture of the hermits settled in the 
southern forest beyond the Narbada River, and of the interruptions they 
suffered from the forest tribes. ‘These base-born wretches implicate the 
hermits in impure practices and perpetrate the grossest. outrages. 
Changing their shapes and hiding in the thickets adjoining the hermit- 
ages, these frightful beings delight in terrifying the devotees. They cast 
away the sacrificial ladles and vessels, they pollute the cooked oblations, 
and utterly defile the offerings with blood. These faithless creatures 
inject frightful sounds into the ears of the faithful and austere eremites, 
‘At the times of sacrifice they snatch away the jars, the flowers, the fuel 
and the sacred grass of these sober-minded men’ (Rimayana, iii. 1, 15, in 
Muir's A. S. T. part ii. chapter iii, section iv. p. 427). When at last 
such hermits reached the inhabited parts, their message must have been 
received with something like awe from the inystery of their origin. Even 
to the present day, the crowds that any new Jogi, or mysterious ascetic, 
will draw are quite wonderful. 

3 Tt is curious to note that in the South the ‘Sudra’ is spoken of as 
indicating a somewhat proud superiority, in contradistinction to the 
‘Pariah,’ &., a feeling quite out of keeping with the degraded position 
theoretically assigned to the Gadra in Manu. Thus, I remember reading 
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classes and the remoter tribes were roughly classed as out-caste 
races—Paraiyar and the like. 

This original isolation of the Southern people, and the mode 
of their subsequent conversion to Hinduism, are reflected in the 
local languages, and in the additions that have been made to 
the vocabulary. The whole of Southern India, as is well known, 
is divided between the 'lelugu-speaking races in the upper part, 
with Kanarese (language of Karnata) in the north-west ; Tuluva 
and Malayalam in the west, and Tamil in the sonth. The Tamil, 
Telugu, Kanarese, Tuluva, and Malayalam are all defined lan- 
guages originating as branches from a common stock. ‘Tamil in 
particular has a long history; it has for centuries been divided 
into a classical and a colloquial dialect, and has both ancient and 
modern written characters. The extant literature probably does 
not go back beyond the ninth century of our era; but the facts 
about the language and its dialects show its antiquity and in- 
dicate a considerable degree of civilisation of an archaic type. 
The Sanskrit had no part in the earlier language, and only added 
its terms and forms in comparatively later times. The further 
we go back with the Tamil language, the freer from Sanskrit 
words we find it.! As to the stage of civilisation anciently at- 
tained by the Dravidians, Dr. Caldwell has collected evidence, 
from the existence of pure Tamil names, as to what they were 
acquainted with. It doves not follow that nothing else was 
known, but certainly agriculture was well understood; and 
some arts—e.g. pottery-—had reached a-considerable degree of 
excellence.? 

From many parts of the country theve come indications that 
at least some of the tribes had a settled monarchical govern- 


in some old missionary report the complaint that only ‘the Sudras ’ could 
make themselves heard by the officials; the humbler classes could get no 
redress, &c. The distinction may frequently be met with. 

' All these facts are stated in detail in the Introduction to Caldwell's 
Dravidian Grammar. Dr. Macleane in his Manual (i. Ethnology, 33-55 
and notes) has coliected a mass.of information. See also Morris’s D. M. 
of the Goddvari District, p. 165 ff. 

* Caldwell’s Introduction, p. 117 ff. And it is to be remembered that 
such proof is by no means exhaustive ; for words may once have existed 
Ge pe pee hake cs ae Caine Se tees Sa a Sg os at ae tas |e 
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ment. This will be further remarked on in speaking of Dravidian 
customs in the next chapter.' . 
In the remote past there is evidence that. some of the now 
- lowly-esteemed Dravidian races were once powerful peoples, 
divided into numerous clans or divisions each with its own 
insiqnia ; and this alone shows some degree of wealth and even 
luxury to have existed among them,? ‘They still cherish,’ re- 
marks Dr. G. Oppert, ‘as the Bhar and Mhar do, the memory 
of former greatness, and regard themselves as the original owners 
of the soil.’ They retain also some curious religious privileges.* 
Their priests. the Vullurar, are « probably the representatives of 
the raling class of ancient times.’ 4 
It would serve no useful purpose to enter into any detail 
about the different races of the South. What special characteris- 
tics some of them had will be noticed when we come to describe 
the surviving Dravidian customs affecting land. It is here 
sufficient to observe that the South owes little or nothing to the 
Aryan element in the matter of land-holding customs. Agri- 
cultural villages organised on a distinct plan must have long 
existed,* and there is every reason to believe that the form of 
villages in which the several families each constitute a separate. 
land-holding unit, but having certain bonds of local union, and 
kept together under the rule of an hereditary village-chief, was 
the original Dravidian type, and one which is most nearly and 
obviously related to a still existing form (of unquestionably 


' Dr. Macleane (Manual [History], p. 113), states that ‘the Dravidians 

» Were ® practical people with considerable resources; in matters of 
Government they were—unless in the very earliest stages—under the 
monarchical system, with defikad areas of country for the exercise of rule. 

* As to this, see G. Oppert, pp. 50-57. The note at p. 57 enumerates 
these tribal emblems; some of them, such as bells of vietory, white 
chauri (fly-flaps), white horse, ivory palankeen, golden pot, &e., indicate 
wealth and some degree of state. 

5 Cf. ante, p. 89, and G. Oppert, p. 54. 

* Oppert, p. 69. A Valluva kon, or chief, presided at the ancient 
assemblies of Malabir when a Parumdl or sovereign was elected for the 
country (the election was then periodical). 

® Extensive kingdoms, with Courts, and armies, and cities, could hardly 
go on, or even come into existence, without-an efficient provision for the 
regular cultivation of the soil. And-we shall see village customs in 
Dravidian tribes evidently of great antiquity. 
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Dravidian origin), which has actually survived unchanged in the 
fastnesses of the Chutiya-Nagpur plateaux and in the hills of 
Orissa. This, however, is a matter the discussion of which be- 
longs to a later stage. 


Section IV,—Tse Present Location or Aryan (RAgPur) 
LAND-HOLDING COMMUNITIES 


There is one other subject which it is necessary to deal with 
before directly inquiring into the different forms of village. 
That the Aryan communities of Jand-holders should be confined 
to Upper India, and should especially be prominent in the 
Central Ganges Plain, as far as Bihar, is very natural ; but it is 
not so easily understood that the village groups and landlord 
estates of the Rajput domination or of Brahman possession do not 
occur in the sites in which the ancient settlements took place 
according to tradition and literature. Here and there the local 
belief suggests a settlement which has been more or less undis- 
turbed, but it is rare ; and in general the existing tribal and jn- 
dividual villages are the result of later movements—most of them 
dating back to-the Mughal or to the earlier Pathan conquests, 

From the earliest times the Aryan clans were subject to 
internecine feuds and wars, and the spread of Buddhism cer- 
tainly tended to promote such quarrels. However much these 
two creeds may have existed side by side, religions differences 
formed at least the pretext of dynastic wars, and to these we must 
asctibe that repeated devastation and abandonment of the local 
kingdoms, and the reversion of cultivated tracts to jungle which 
is go noticeable a feature in the early legendary history of Upper 
India. And then came the Moslem invasions from the eleventh 
century and onwards. At no period did the Aryan princes make 
really common cause against the invaders; but in general, if 
they did combine for a time, it was only to break out into 
hostility again, as soon as the immediate cause of danger passed 
by. Various tribes were then dispersed, and, driven from the 
domains directly occupied by the Moslems, they sought new 
homes in the further parts of Rajputana.! Others took service 

1 The sort of dispersion that followed these local wars and invasions 
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under the Emperors, and were encouraged or allowed to return 
in more scattered parties to the provinces where Aryan kingdoms 
had once flourished. ‘The Himalayan districts, too, afforded a 
refuge ; for the original petty chiefs of those localities, unable 
to combine and oppose the Rajput leaders, soon fell before their 
attack. 

The following local quotations, selected out of many, will 
better illustrate the subject than any further general observations. 
Take, for example, the Undo district of OupH.! .‘ Previous to 
the dawn of authentic history,’ says the writer, ‘ we find a trace 
of Rajput dominion. . . . But the Bisen alone appear to have 
had any actual colonies, for they alone have left a distinct trace 
of the estates they held; the others appear to have merely ex- 
erted a nominal sovereignty over the aborigines.’ The real 
colonisers, the writer goes on to say, were the Rajputs, who fled 
across the Ganges on their defeat by the Muhammadan Ghori 
kings (end of the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries), and 
atterwards, those who, having entered the service of the Delhi 
Kmperors, received grants of land, or took possession as adven- 
turers. 

In the northern part of Oudh (Bahraich and Gonda) we have 
the location of one of the great Buddhist centres. But the cities 
of Sravasti, Kapilanagara, and others, perished. When, in 4.p. 
410, Pa Hian, the Chinese pilgrim, visited the country, Sravasti 


he describes how the Rajput clans, ejected from the more fertile homes 
they had first selected, were pushed into the drier and Jess valuable 
parts of the present Rajput States, and into the hilly country around. 
Milwé above alluded to. ‘When the dominant families of a clan lost 
their dominions in the fertile regions of the North-west, one part of the 
clan seems to have remained in the conquered country—here obtaining 
service and the landlordship of scattered villages—while another part, 
probubly the defeated chiefs, kinsmen, and followers, went off westward 
and carved out another, though much poorer, dominion. . . . Having 
there made a settlement and built a city of refuge, each clan started on an 
interminable course of feuds and forays, striving to enlarge its borders at 
‘the cost of its neighbour. When the land grew too strait for the support 
of the chief's family or of the increased clan, a band would assemble under 
some new leader and go forth to plant itself elsewhere.’ 
LD ieth Co enktage aii. Ano 
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was in ruins and the country desolate ; and when Hwen Thsang 
came (640 A.D.), it had still more hopelessly relapsed into forest. 
Bhar and Tharu tribes! resumed possession ; and there is some 
historical evidence that in the eleventh century Sayyad Salar 
overthrew the Bhar chief Suhildeo.? In 4.p. 1226 we find a 
Moslem chief ‘ overthrowing the accursed Bhartuh’ ; and it is 
not till 1340-1450 that we find Chatr? leaders again establishing 
their colonies in the country. 

In the Gonda district, if early Aryans had ever established 
themselves, they must have’ disappeared. Ptolemy, writing 
in the second century,? names the inhabitants Tanganoi, 
who are apparently the Tangana of the Mahabharata, where 
they are mentioned as a tribe bringing a tribute of gold and 
horses to the King of Hastinapura. A king, apparently 
Brahmanical, named Vikramaditya, was then reigning at Sra- 
vasti. I have already mentioned how, two centuries later, 
Sravasti was in ruins, Some attempt was made--traditionally 
by Sombanisi Rajputs—to colonise, but the cultivation of the 
district dates from the fourteenth aud sixteenth centuries.‘ 

Mr. P. Carnegy, whose long residence in Oudh gave him 
ample opportunities of knowing the facts, has stated not only 
that the Bhar tribes held all the land in a great part of the 
cultivated districts, but that even the existing Aryan Jand-hold- 


' The Tharwhere appear as one of the aboriginal tribes ; but I should 

like to call attention to the suggestion (Gorakhpur District North-West 

. Provinces Gazetteer, vi. 357), that the Tharu may be really relics of an 
early Aryan clan, who were cut off when their brethren were expelled. 
If so, they must have become a very mixed race. Cf. p. 105 ante. 

* The detail is given in Oudh Gazetteer, i. 111. 

* McCrindle’s Ptolemy, p. 210. It is supposed that the Tangana may 
survive in the Toik Rajputs, and in certain other clans. 

‘ And, summing up the history of North Oudh, Mr. Benett writes 
(S. R. Gondii, § 17, p. 6): ‘Here, as in the South, the internecine wars 
waged by the neighbouring Chatri clans, and, perhaps still more, the bloody 
rivalry of the Brahman and the Buddhist, had resulted in the complete 
collapse of the old Hindu power, and, here as there, the forest gained on the 
cultivated plain; a seanty population was-ruled by the representatives of 
the aboriginal stocks; the country fell an easy prey to the Muhammadans, 
and the Hindu system only revived at the commencement of the four- 
teenth century with an immigration of Chatris from the South-west.’ 
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ing families are of mixed descent.! Speaking of the absence of 
any marks of a continuous Aryan occupation dating back from 
ancient times, he says: ‘I can refer to the histories of many now 
land-holding Rajput clans . . . but none of these declare the 
arrival of an army of clansmen and colonisation by the victors, 
with their families and kin. . . . The Oudh clans, who claim an 
extra-provincial origin, trace their descent to single Chatris and 
not to troops of invaders. Such are the Buis of Baiswara? and 
the Hajhumar’ After enumerating some other locally well- 
known clans, he shows how their origin is lost, or is traditionally 
attributed to mothers of the Ahir and Bhar (non-Aryan) race. 
‘ Here,’ he concludes, speaking of the Pulwvar clan, ‘we have a 
Hindu-Bhar origin freely admitted.’ : 

Throughout the NorrH-Wesr Provinces similar testimony 
can be collected. The Rajput settlements now known are almost 
all the result of later movements of small bodies or clans ; and 
frequently originated in individual adventure and in royal grants 
to settlers in available waste tracts. Indeed, it is worthy of 
remavk that in so many of the districts of the North-West 
Provinces the Rajput proprietary bodies are locally called, not 
Rajput, but « Chala’ (lord or baron). implying that their original 
position was that of local lords. Throughout the districts we 
find that Rajput clans or single adventurers came to the place 
when driven from other provinces by the Muhammadan conquest, 
The great movement appears to have followed the overthrow of 
the Hindu kingdoms of Delhi, Ajmer, and Kanauj, in the twelfth 
century. : : 

As a somewhat curious instance I will refer to Mr. Wilton 
Oldbam’s account of the (hazipur district. After remarking 
on the non-appearance of any general ancient or primeval settle- 
ment of Aryan tribes, and that the present higher caste tenures 
(villages held by co-sharing families) are of comparatively 
modern origin, Mr. Wilton Oldham goes on to say: ‘ With re- 


' In a paper in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, xlv. 300- 
302, as quoted in G. Oppert, p. 45. 2 

* The Bais are descendents of Raja Tilokchand ; there are other castes 
of this designation, but not so descended. 

* Memoirs of the Ghizipur District, p. 67 ff. This is one of the 
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gard to the manner in which the Hindus supplanted the “ abori- 
gines,” the traditions are entitled to some credit, because they 
often partake of the nature of evidence against interest, or, as it 
is sometimes called, self-disserving evidence. Tradition gene- 
rally represents the “Hindu” as coming first a solitary adven- 
turer, and taking service with an aboriginal chief, as gradually 
increasing in influence, and gathering round him his kindred 
and other adherents, till at last, on the evidence of some real or 
fancied indignity, he throws off the yoke of dependence, murders 
his employer, and makes himself master of his “ estates.” There 
is nothing to be proud of in such’a method of acquiring property, 
and the Rajput and Bhiiithar tribes are often chary of making 
known their traditions till interrogated by some one who has 
heard them from some other source. . . .’ Here we have not 
only a case of individual foundation of estates, but also the late 
date is implied: no signs of any original Aryan invasion en 
muasse appear. 

In another part of the country—the Banda district—where 
the Rajputs are called Thakur, I find it mentioned that at the 
time of the first British Settlement as much as two-thirds of the 
district was in the hands of Thakurs, and one-fifth in that of 
Brahmans. The Settlement officer’s remark that ‘the land 
was in possession of the tribes which had occupied it for cen- 
turies’ merely means ‘for perhaps six hundred years,’ when 
the Chandela clan were overthrown by the Chauhan.' 

I must specially allude to the case of the Farikbabad dis- 
trict, because in this, the ancient city of Kanauj was an impor- 
tant centre—apparently for long periods, if ‘not always—of the 
Brahmanic Hindus.? Here we find one of the exceptional cases 
in which, at least in the northern part of the district, old Aryan 
settlers, possibly never removed, are found. 


| 8, BR. Banda (1881), p. 81, and see p. 61 as to the earlier Thakur 
clans. See also S. Lt. Fatihpur (1878), pp. 9,10; S. BR. Allahabad (1878), 
p. 49, for similar accounts of Rajput re-settlement in the twelfth and 
fourteenth centuries. : 

* Kanauj, on the Ganges, was still a great city in Hwen Thsang’s time, 
and was still such at the date of the Ghaznevide invasions, 1018 a.v. Fa- 
Hian mentions (fifth century) thai the whole country from Mathura 
up to the Panjab was then Brahmanieal; and we know that a Gupta 
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Further north, in the Doab districts, the location of the Aryan 
villages has been a good deal interfered with by the invasion 
of Jat and Gujar tribes.’ 

To conclude with some of the Rohilkhand districts, Shahjahan- 
pur ? affords a typical instance. The Thakur clans are strong, 
especially in Pargane Jalalabad. Here no less than fifty-four 
clans are found ; the Report specifies seventeen of the principal, 
of which I will only mention the Cauhan, with 8,555 members, 
Canlelé about 6,000, and the smaller bodies, e.g. the Tumar, 
numbering only 728. But none date back beyond the fourteenth 
century; and there was a settlement of the Katheriya tribe as 
late as the sixteenth.? It is also remarked that though, until 
comparatively recently, the Thakurs were the principal land- 
owners, ‘they were the dominant class, but never formed the 
bulk of the population.’ 

I shall conclude these observations with an extract: regarding 
the Bareli district, bordering on Oudh, as it contains a quotation 
which suitably summarises what I have been attempting to 
explain.‘ In this district Mr. Moens gives an account of each 
of the Rajput tribes, beginning with the Rahtor, who came to the 
northern jarganas, as clearers of the jungle, some ten genera- 
tions back. All of them are, in fact, comparatively late historic 
arrivals. ‘Thus,’ he says, ‘all the chief tribes in every part of 
the district of Bareli concur in stating that on their arrival they 
found no Rajput tribes. The previous occupants are always 


) There is a good account of the matter, which is too long to quote, in 
Cadeli’s S. It., Muzaffarnagar District (Ganges Canal Tract), p. 24. 

* 8. RB. Shihjahinpur (1874), § 45, p. 24. There arealso some good re- 
marks abont the effect of marriage alliances in bringing about a dispersion 
of small groups: of different clans, because all were exogamous, and 
husbands of another clan must be sought for all the daughters. 

* The Katheriyt were a powerful clan, who first established them. 
selves in the twelfth century in this part of the country, so that it was 
called‘ Kuther.’ There is a full account of their traditions in 8. R, Bareli 
(1874), p. 28 ff. In the thirteenth century we find them in conflict 
with the Moslems; but they were not thoroughly defeated till the reign 
of Akbar. The most probable account seems to be that they were a 
mixed race, possibly connected with the original Aryan rulers of the 


Solar line in Oudh. 
409 PP Raypls (IRZA\ rn ON 01 
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either Ahir, BhaithGr,.or Bhil, or else the land is unoccupied 
jungle... .’! He concludes by quoting Mr. (now Sir C, A.) 
Elliott’s Chronicles of Undo, an Oudh district. in a passage which 
he says is ‘exactly supported by the state of things in Bareli’: 


‘When the Aryan? race invaded the Gangetic Valley and the 
Solar chiefs settled in Ayodhya, the natural resource for the 
aborigines would be to fly to the hills and find refuge in the im- 
penetrable fastnesses girded about with the deadly Tarai, the 
malarious country at. the foot of the hills. . . . It has been before 
remarked that the mythic legends leave no impression of a large 
subject population existing in Oudh, but rather of a vast solitude 
inhabited by a scanty race employed in pasturing cattle. The scene 
before us at the fall of the historic curtain is an uninhabited forest 
country and a large colony of Swrajbanst occupying Ayodhya as 
their capital. When the curtain rises again, we find Ayodhya 
destroyed, the Sirajbarist utterly vanished and a great extent of 
country ruled over by aborigines called Gerw in the far East, Bhar 
in the Centre, and Raj-Past in the West. This great revolution 
seems to be satisfactorily explained by the conjecture that the Bhar, 
Ceru, &e., were the aborigines whom the Aryans had driven to the 
hills, and who, swarming down from thence, overwhelmed the Aryan 
civilisation not only in Sahéta and the other Northern towns, but in 

. Ayodhya itself, drove the Sirajbansi under Kanak Sen to emigrate 
to distant Gujarat,? and spread over the country between the 
Himalaya and that spur of the Vindhyan range that passes through - 
the south of Mirzapur.’ 


The view explained in this extract seems to me to be very true 
in general ; but I venture to think that, though there were great 
tracts of forests uncleared, and though the original population 
may have been found in detached kingdoms or scattered groups, 
the total amount of it was much less scanty than is supposed.’ 


1 This tradition is curious, becanse each one of the tribes named 
is possibly a mixed race (more or Jess) of early Aryan connection, as we 
have seen. ; 

2 Chronicles of Unio, p. 27. 

3 In Upper Western India. Here (tradition says) they founded a city 
and kingdom at Dwarka, and possibly originated the Katheriyi clan 
who afterwards settled in Bareli (p. 126, azte). 
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But more especially there is no necessity, but rather the contrary, 
for assuming quite so much ‘ flight to the hills’; for the Solar 
princes and their army could only have taken the rule, and 
established a military supremacy. Why should the inhabitants 
have fled at all? The conquerors would have hardly been 
anxious to drive out the inhabitants, at the risk of causing a- 
famine; they would rather have been under the necessity of 
conciliating them, at least so far as to leave them in a position 
to cultivate and raise crops, without which the Aryan armies 
and the Court could not have been supported for long. The 
return of the aborigines is spoken of as ‘in swarms’; had they 
Hed to the hills as a very scanty and defeated body, which is the 
hypothesis, it is hardly likely that they would have thriven there 
so as to multiply exceedingly before their return, and thus acquire 
a force against the Aryans which originally they did not possess. 
T believe, as a matter of fact, that the traditional evidence we have 
points far more to the Aryan clans coming as a distinctly limited 
and ruling class, and that they subdued and came to terms with 
the ‘aborigines,’ who were already settled in the more open parts 
of the country, but left them very much as they were, while for 
a time cultivation extended and families of mixed blood multi- 
plied so long a8 the Aryans maintained their supremacy. Such 
of the ‘aborigines’ as fled at all were either the immediate 
followers of chiefs defeated in battle, or particular clans who 
preferred a jungle life of independence to submitting to the 
Aryan dominion; the traditional evidence does not, however, 
suggest any extensive fighting with the aborigines at all. When, 
therefore, the Aryan rulers in their scattered forts and urban 
centres of rule were in turn destroyed by their own internecine 
contests, rather than by any revolt of the ‘natives,’ there was 
nd need of any extensive movement to re-establish the Bhar, 
Seori, Pasi, and other tribes, in independent possession of the 
soil. These, however, were unable long to maintain a govern- 
ment, and therefore fell before the Rajput chiefs on their 
return, and, I suspect, not unfrequently gladly accepted their 
renewed rule and protection. : 

From what has already been said of the PanJik, we are 
prepared to find hardly any definite traces of an ancient Aryan ~ 
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domination.' No doubt some of the older races may be derived 
from a mixed ‘Aryan stdck, and this may be true in spite of the 
present profession of Islam and the consequent tendency to 
assert descent from Muhammadan ancestors. So, too, the line 
between Rajput and Jat is here exceptionally difticult to draw ; 

"but still there are admittedly Rajput communities ; I hardly, 
however, know of one in the plains that does not itself assert a 
comparatively late location. Around Delhi, for instance, the 
Rajputs are connected with the Z'amér (or Tutiwar) and Cauhan ; 
both of whom are ‘ Aqnikulé’ clans, and confessedly long subse- 
quent to the original invasion. The Bhaiti (this is the Panjab 
form of the name, which is Bhati in Rajputana) now trace their 
settlement to a body which emigrated to Pindi-Bhattiati (Guj- 
ranwala district) from an earlier home in Bhattiéna or Bhatner. 
Near the Salt Range, Janjhud settlements are found-—possibly 
the relics of a local dominion ; but the tradition they themselves 
have is that they are of Rahtor origin, coming originally from 
Rajputana. In the Western plains, the Sidi are a late arrival ; 
they claim to be Puiiwdr Rajputs who moved westwards to the 
Jhang district, and formerly to Sialkot, which derives its name 
from them, during the first half of the eighteenth century. 
Almost the only traditionally ancient Aryan relics are to be 
found in the Kangra Hills, and possibly in the Salt Range tract 
of the North Panjab. 


' There are in the Kangra Hills some families of Katoch chiefs who 
are really ancient, and assert that they are older than either the Solar or 
Lunar princes.’ It is quite possible that they may be vestiges of the 
earlier Aryan movements. In the North-western Panjib, the Cib- 
Rajputs, who still retain a number of villages (Gujrat district) claim a 
similar antiquity, and are believed to be a branch of the Katoch. See as 

* to the Puranic tradition p, 97, ante, : 
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CHAPTER IV 


CUSTOMS REGARDING J.A4ND-HOLDING OBSERVED AMONG 
THE NON-ARYAN RACES 


Section I.—TnHE Tiseto-Burman Group 


In this group we naturally include the population of Burma, 
and in that province we are at no loss to trace characteristic 
customs. But in India the tribes referable to the same group 
seem to have been confined to the province of Assam, and to the 
north-eastern part of Bengal; and the customs affecting land 
which can be more or less distinctively ascribed to them are 
but few. While the Tibetan element is thus limited in the 
plains, it has extended more widely in the hill and sub-montane 
country. It has certainly formed the basis of the agricultural 
population, all along the outer Himalayan districts, from Darjee- 
ling as far as Kashmir. How far these are immigrant people com- 
ing from the north-east end of the range, and slowly advancing 
westward, and how far they have filtered, so to speak, directly 
through the hills from the Tibet plateau, it is impossible to say. 
Travellers will remember that beyond the Hills of Chamba and 
the Upper Sutlej Valley, and beyond the British districts of 
Kangra and Kuli, they come to Ladakh, Spiti, and other 
districts with a distinctly Tibetan population ; and it is quite 
likely that Tibetan chiefs and Tibetan tribes may have formerly 
extended their rule through the hill districts, apart from any 
north-eastern immigration. Certain it is that the Khasi or 
Khasiy& people found all along the range are of Tibetan origin,) 
and that other mixed races, improved by a strain of Aryan blood, 
, 


1 See pp. 39, 87, anfe. The central districts about Kumaon were for- 
merly called ‘ Khasdes ’ from this feature. 
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have much the same origin. Probably other races than Aryan 
may have made conquests in these hilis. Nevertheless, we have 
some traditions and customs which seem to be indigenous and 
belong, at least, to non-Aryan tribes. In the first place, there is 
a tradition (both in Kumaon and Kangra) that the Hindu Rajas 
were preceded by petty local chiefs (evidently Tibetan) who had 
no centralized government, and so fell an easy prey to the Rajput 
chieftains.’ 

Speaking first of the hill districts, the absence of village- 
communities and the artificial formation of estates and villages, 
have already been alluded to; but the fact, justly as I think it 
may be ascribed to the physical conditions of settlement, is not 
entirely independent of other causes. It is a matter of racial 
custom that joint holding is not recognised. In Kumaon, asin 
Kangra, all the family holdings are separate and independent. 
A few holdings may be grouped together, but that is not the 
same thing as a ‘village community.’? The case is just the 
same with the Simla Hill States (under their Hindu chiefs), 
where no artificial village groups have been formed. ‘There are 


' See the Kuméon Collected Reports, p. 164, and ef. Lyall’s Kangra 
S. RB. § 79, pp. 106, 107. I have already noticed the Katoch chiefs, who 
may really be relics of some previous early Aryan settlement. The 
game is true of the Katora chiefs in Kumion. In this latter case there is 
a definite tradition that the early conquerors were again defeated by local 
princes ; but finally the local rule was destroyed by the Rajput princes of 
the Chand line, whose success is held to date from about the twelfth 
century, In general the Rijput chiefs date from the time when the 
Moslem invasions disturbed the Hindu kingdoms of the plains. Through- 
out these hills, itis quite possible that there may have been an early and 
local domination by Aryan chiefs, who after a time disappeared, and who 
were only at the date of the Moslem conquest replaced by more com- 
pletely Hindu successors of the same race. 

? For the Kumion tenures see Collected Reports, pp. 129, 130, 182, 
283, 829. See also Lyall’s Kangri S. R. p. 62, which also contains 
some interesting tables showing how far the foreign element is repre- 
sented among the land-holding classes. Thus we find Brahmans represent 
18 per cent. of the land-holders: pure Rajputs only 6 per cent.; Rajputs 
of the second grade (¢.c. partly mixed), 15 per cent.; the more completely 

* mixed races—superior Ciidras, Thakar, Rathi, and Kanet—87 per cent. ; 
inferior Cridra, 19 per cent.; tribes outside caste altogether, 2 per cent. 
All who have become Hindus adopt the joint succession, sofhat each farm 
will often be shared between relatives (average two shares to a holding), 

Kk 2 
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no village communities,’ writes Colonel Waco ; ‘ each squatter held 
direct of the State. . . . To this day a land-holder (zamindar— 
the term is used only in the literal sense) will speak of holding 
his pottd, i.e. grant or lease from the Raja. The holdings are 
aggregated in circuits called bhoj mainly for revenue and ad- 
ministrative purposes.’ ! 

In the inner ranges of the Kangra district we have, however, 
an interesting survival which has apparently come down un- 
changed, in that remote locality, from old times. In certain 
Nothis (old administrative divisions) of Bangabal, the dwellings 
are in clusters on the hill-side wherever there is space enough, 
and shelter, and a supply of water. The cultivation is provided 
for by taking up such patches or larger areas in the vicinity as 
can be terraced or made into fields. Each such area is called 
sir, and every household has a holding called its vand; this 
implies a right to an eqnal portion in every sir attached to the 
group. But these several plots are not, therefore, divided into 
as many fields as there are households. To ensure equality, each 
vand is held to consist of ‘several small plots situated in every 
corner of the sv.’ When any patch of cultivation is destroyed by 
a landslip or other mountain accident, the custom is to redivide by 
lot what remains.2 These vand were not ancestral shares of a 
family, for the households in the hamlet were independent, and 
not even of the samestock. Possibly, however, in ancient times 
they may have had something of the character of clan or tribal 
allotments. On the death of the holder, the vand was not divided 
among his sons : the youngest son stayed at home to succeed his 
father; the eldest and other sons went to the chief’s army or to 
sdrvice, or started new households and obtained their vand else- 
where. In the Kuli subdivision a very similar custom is still 
noticeable. I must add also Sir J. B. Lyall’s own comment on 
this custom.* 


‘Such a tenure,’ he says, ‘I believe to have prevailed from very 
ancient times in the countries far back in the Himalayas which 
border Tibet, or have at one time or author been included in that 


t Wace’ s Simla S. R. 1888, § 8. 
® Lyall’s Kangra S. R. p. 35. The lots are cast (phoglu) with dried 
goats’-droppings duly marked. 
3 Tbhid. p. 120 ff. 
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“empire. Every family or householder had its holding or share of 
one ; but such holding is not in the shape of an ancestral or custom- 
ary ' share of the fields round the hamlet, but rather in the shape of 
an arbitrary allotment from the arable land of the whole country... . 
All the arable lands seem to have been divided into lots, each lot, 
being of presumably equal value, and calculated to be sufficient to 
provide subsistence for one household.’ 


After mentioning that in the course of time lots became un- 
equal, and new plots were added on from the reclaimed waste, 
and by sales, &c., the author continues: 


‘The original of it seems to be that each head of a household was 
entitled in return for rent, tax, or service due from him to the State 
or Commonwealth [might we not say as a member of the tribe or 
elan—in the stage probably then prevalent 7] to a lot or share of 
arable land sufficient to support one household. No man wanted 
more land than this, as, shut in by these high mountains, land was 
a means of subsistence, not a source of wealth. The lot being calcu- 
lated to support only one family was not meant to be divided, and, 
with the house to which it was originally attached, was handed down 
unchanged from generation to generation. If a holder had several 
sons, those who wished to marry and live apart would have to look 
out for separate lots, and the paternal house and land would pass to 
one son only.’ ? 


When the earliest Rajas established their rule in Kula, they 
superimposed on this system one that recalls the arrange- 


‘In making this reference to ‘ ancestral ’ and ‘ customary ’ shares, the 
author is thinking of the principles which are found to govern the sharing 
in the joint-villages of the plains. It will be noticed that he refers to 
Kuli as probably at one time belonging to Tibet, just as some of the inner 
districts do to this day. This would of course give a more direetly Tibetan 
origin to custom than the mere fact of the ethnic connection of the 
Khadiya and other hill people with the Tibetan ethnic stock, which is 
what I have chiefly relied on. ae : 

? Avery similar custom prevailed in Kula. In this valley, as else- 
where, the right in the soil having been assumed by the Rajas, the private 
right or idea of hereditary ownership is now centred in the family ‘house ; 
and the Kult saying is ‘zamin Rai .%i, ghar bai kt’ (‘The land is 
the Raja’s, the house is the father’s’) (S. R. p. 120). The adoption of 
the Persian word zazmin in this proverb shows that it only dates back to 
times when the Moslem languages had to a certain extent influenced tha 
speech of India and penetrated to the hills. ~ 
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ments we shall describe in Assam. The system was known as 
jeold-bandi, and consisted in dividing the agricultural population 
into classes—one that was liable to military service and the other 
to menial service. The holder of land in the former class was 
allowed a portion of his land free of taxes (Larto-jeola) in return 
for his service ; while for the rest he paid revenue (hdfisili-jeola). 
The menial holdings were known as ¢ati, and paid no revenue, 
except the labour or services required. 

At present we have no other information about Himalayan 
tenures. Naipal would be doubtless an interesting sphere of 
inquiry, but it is not a very accessible one; and I have found 
no specific information about the small portion of British terri- 
tory around Darjeeling. 

Leaving the Himalayan districts, we next turn to ASSAM, 
where we find some races of Tibeto-Burman stock almost 
unchanged, especially in the hill country; while the valley 
population, originally of the same ethnical character, has become 
much mixed and subject to Hindu religious and other influences. 
The Hindu system of caste and religion, in fact, completely dis- 
placed the earlier Buddhism, which itself must have been a foreign 
importation. ‘The local dialect, Assamese, is a comparatively 
recent modification of Bengali. Local traditions, and even 
written records, exist. From time to time the names of kings 
are capable of verification. From the remains of. ancient temples, 
and still more ancient fortified cities of great extent, it is evident 
that traditional history is so far correct in asserting the existence 
of organised States from a remote period. And then came a 
time when Aryan or semi-Aryan chiefs had extended their 
dominion from the Ganges Valley as far as the western portion 
of Assam, ‘The Aryan names, Kamrip, Brahmaputra, and others 
sithilar, are relics of this contact. It is fairly certain that Assam 
was anciently divided into several, or many, small kingdoms, and 
that after the time of Buddha, the Western kings adopted the 
Buddhist faith. As might be expected, the western districts 


' This is doubtless referred to when the Annals (written by Brahman 
authors) speak of the kings-as Asura or Dénava, terms applied to 
‘heretics.’ A good account of ancient Assam will be found in the 
Calcutta Review, xlv. 510, reprinted in 1884. . This is followed by a 
further article about the ancient religion. which is more speculative in 
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are often found united under one ruler, whose sway extended as 
far westwards as Bihar or even Gorakhpur on the confines of 
Oudh. These Buddhist princes felt the effect of the Brahmanic 
struggle for ascendency and were ultimately overthrown.! 

A distinction appears to have been early recognised between 
the west (Kdamrup) and the north and north-eastern part of 
the valley (Uttarkol). It was the latter that was most thoroughly 
Tibeto-Burman as regards its population. One of the most 
important immigrations was that of the Bore (or Bada) tribe,? 
which had several subdivisions. A Boro kingdom existed near 
the modern Sadiya. The Mee and Kdedéri tribes, who will 

- presently be mentioned, are probably branches of this race. 
‘The name ‘ Assam’ (Asém) is most probably traceable to (the 
Bove) Hé-com=the low or level country ; while the Boro word 
for water (dai or di) has remained in the names of rivers—e.g. 
Dui-lang (the Dihong of the maps). Under the Boro rule 
‘tradition states that the country was thickly populated, and 
reached a high state of civilisation. It was divided for the 
purposes of Government administration into numerous districts ; 
and the executive consisted of a body politic, selected from the 
most wealthy and respected men in each division. The King 
exercised but a nominal control over the deliberative assemblies.’ >’ 


character, and the chronology is confusing. ‘he name of King Bhagadatta, 
well known in literature, figures largely; he was a Buddhist, but his 
successors became Hindus in the ninth century. 

' It is curious to observe how the traditions represent the oppressed 
Buddhists as seeking refuge through the hills as far west as Kashmir ; 
and, at least at one time, we hear of a prince ruling over Kashmir leading 
an army into Assam. There are scattered remnants of these once ruling 
houses still existing under the name of the Kulté or Kulitai caste. 
A certain number, now Hindus, arein the Assam Valley. But two small 
colonies made their way to South-western Bengal, which has been a refuge 
ground to several tribes. One is now in the Native State of Bonaigarh, 
the other in the Sambalpur district of the Central Provinces. The name 
Kulitd is supposed by some to mean kulé (family), té% (gone or lost) ; but 
these Sanskritic derivations are open to not a little suspicion. 

* In Bengal and Assam the ‘ 0 ’.is generally the result of the dialectic 
pronunciation of the ‘a’in the Sanskritic alphabets. Thus Bhagadatta 
is pronounced Bhogodott, and accordingly so written by some authors. 

* Quoted from the article referred to above. Perhaps we might put i 
in a little less ‘ modern’ administrative form if we said that the country 
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It seems characteristic of Tibeto-Burman races that they have 
a number of separate local chiefs, who in many cases have no 
cohesion and no centralised control, so that in the course of 
time they fall under the dominion of some conquering prince. 
And even then the sovereign seems always to act in concert 
with a council of the chiefs. Thus in Naipal to the present day 
there is a State Council of twelve nobles! The old Burman 
State had also its Hlut-daw or council of chiefs, and we may 
well suppose its origin in a tribal form of government.? Nor 
was the rule of these north-eastern tribes confined only to the 
upper part of Assam, for as late as the fourteenth century, 
when the last of the Hindu dynasties was overthrown before the 
Muhammadan King of Gaur (Bengal), we find a Mec tribe ruling 
in Goalpara, and also tribes of Kor or Kae. Their rule was 
destroyed in the end of the fifteenth century. The memory 
of it still survives in the little State of Kie-bihar, in North- 
eastern Bengal. The Avfe still form the chief constituent in the 
population of the Western Dwar districts, though at the time 
of the British occupation of that country they had fallen’ under 
the oppression of their neighbours, the Bhitiya. The Mee tribe 
also musters strongly in the district of Goalpara. Of the Kaedri 
we shall hear subsequently. But while these tribes were still 
ruling, an energetic race—as it must once have been—the 
Ahum or Ahim,? was making rapid progress. They established 


was, as so often observed, divided into districts or areas, probably con- 
nected with the clan-divisions or clan-chiefs’ jurisdictions, and that the 
elders and wealthier men formed councils for the control of internal 
affairs, while a king or head chief had a general supremacy. 

! The Gorkha rulers of Naipal were Aryan (or semi-Aryan) conquerors. 
They would doubtless, however, find it politic to adopt Jocal or indigenous 
forms of‘administration. 

? At one time in the early Assam history we hear of a rulership of the 
Bira-bhitiya, which may only mean ‘twelve chiefs,’ during a time when 
the supremacy of aking had been destroyed by war. Others have sup- 
posed the term to refer to the temporary rule of a race called Bhitiiyi— 
one of the many Dravidian races, relics of which, with this name, are 
still found in some parts of Eastern India. The matter is, however, too 
uncertain to call for further notice, 

_? It is sometimes said that Assam (Asdm) derives its name from 
‘Aham ;’ but the derivation is unlikely; though the local dialeet would 
hamile onttée a2 ane AM Bik tec held Sint. tha. cconteare alarca. hewte 
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themselves at first in the extreme north-east; but it is im- 
possible to fix a date for their arrival, which indeed was probably, 
gradual, They ultimately extended their rule over the whole 
valley, and about the thirteenth century we begin to have some- 
thing like an historic record. The Aham princes were able to 
withstand the Muhammadan power: their rule, in fact, lasted . 
down to our own times.'! The race was completely non- 
Aryan, but their princes ended by adopting Hinduism ; not, 
however, till the close of the sixteenth century. The Aham 
still number some 180,000, though now mingled with other 
castes? From an early time they had a king, and a number of 
‘nobles’ who bore distinctive titles. It is stated in most of the 
accounts of Assam that I have seen, that the Raja as conqueror 
assumed the right in the soil of his dominions; but this does 
not appear to me necessarily to be inferred from the facts. The 
King had, however, other and far more curioug pretensions, 
which seem characteristic of Tibeto-Burmans. He organised the 
whole of the subject-population into groups, so that he might 
exact military service, labeur, and supplies, from all, rather than 
demand an over-lord rent from the soil, which, as cultivation 
was extremely sparse, would have been less profitable. The 
grouping was carried out in this way. Every male above 
sixteen years of age was designated a péik. Each group of 
three paik formed a got—observe the adopted Aryan term for a 


y 


requisite, would be dialectically impossible. Altogether, the Boro name 
given above (p. 135) is more probable. 

1 As usual with such dynasties, the end was brought about by intestine 
decay and family feuds. The interference ofthe Burman sovereign was 
invoked by one of the rivals, and the Burman rule, one of great cruelty, 
was for a short time established. As it is graphically expressed in a peti- 
tion présented by certain inhabitants to the British Government, ‘the 
country fell into the hands of the Burmans, and the people into-twelve 
kinds of fire’ (Mill’s Report on Assam). The Burmans were driven out 
by the British in 1824. 2 

2 The whole population consists of Aham, Ki, Mec, Kacdri, Cutrya, 
and a considerable admixture of Hindus from the west. Sir W. Hunter 
observes that the ‘Assamese’ are by no means strict in caste ideas, and 
that intermarriages are eommon. # 

3 Not that he took no revenue from the land ; only it was not the chief 
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family or minor clan. One person in each got was always to be 
available for service, not only in the army, but in supplying 
carriage, collecting wood and grass, and, if a craftsman, con- 
tributing of his handiwork ; or he could be called on to aid in 
executing public works. The Aham rulers left abundant traces 
of their zeal in providing tanks for irrigation, as well as other 
monuments. It will be observed that this obligation to service 
was not serfdom; there were large bodies, probably of the 
‘inferior’ and conquered tribes, who were actually serfs or 

slaves, and were employed in the cultivation of lands to which © 
they were attached—lands held by the Raja or his chiefs, or by 
the religious grantees, who became numerous when the princes 
adopted Hinduism. In order to facilitate supervision and to 
ensure the due rendering of the service, the got were further 
aggregated into larger bodies called Khel: 20 got went toa khel.! 
It became the practice for the several Khel to subdivide their 
duty ; one undertaking the supply of wood and grass, another 
of fruit and betel-nuts, and so on; so that it became gustomary 
to speak of ‘the wood and grass khel,’ the betel-nut ihel, &e. 
The khel-service could be assigned : e.y. to the King’s wife, or to 
a relative. And when land was granted to a Brahman, the 
service of certain kiel was granted with it, besides the serfs 
belonging to the land.’ The working population, thus organised, 


' The terms used are modern dialectic forms which, perhaps, once had 
older indigenous equivalents, just as we find the Kol, Gond, and other 
races now using, in connection with their own customs and institutions, 
terms which they borrowed from the Hindi. The use of the term Khel is 
somewhat remarkable, but perhaps it is only a coincidence of form. It 
may be compared with the Santal and Kolarian term Aili for a sub-division 
ofa tribe. There is a Persian word khel, which properly means a troop 
of horsemen and then a tribe. This may have gained currency in India. 
On the north-west frontier the village groups are called khel—sections 
of tribes. In Berar the term khel was formerly used in connection with 
joint family holdings. 

* It may be worth while to notice that this method of obtaining 
supplies for the Court was not unknown to the Aryan princes. In Manu 
(vii. 118) we hear of the Raja assigning to certain district officials as their 
perquisite ‘ such food, drink, wood, and other articles as by law should be 
given each day to the King by the inhabitants of a village.’ It is also 
noticeable that in the Simla Hill States, and, indeed, throughout the 


few a 
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was subject to a corresponding series of officials. Over each 
Khel was a Bard; over 100 got (ic. 5 khel) was a Sathya ; and 
over 1,000 yot was a Iuzdri. In order to provide for the 
support of the people, each pdik was allowed a plot of land for 
his house and garden (bar?) : on this only asmall ‘ hearth-tax ” was 
payable annually. Kach also held a small allotment of arable 
land (called goamuatti, said to mean ‘ body-land’) amounting to 
about 22 acres, which was held free of charge.' 

I have not been able to trace any similiar organisation under 
the kings of Burma. But the latter were sometimes of Aryan 
descent, and the historical conditions were different. A nearly 
similar organisation was, however, imposed on the Awe and Meg 
tribes by the conquering Biuitiya in the West Dwars. The 
individual holdings of land (there called jot) were made to pay 
land-revenue; each small cluster of houses was headed by a 
pradhim. Over several of these groups was a siydna.? Over 
these, again, was a local collector ; and finally a chief of the 
district aided by a deputy. 

In the Cachar district of Assam we are introduced to an 
interesting variety of the Aiiel system. Cachar is now known 
principally as a district of tea-planters ; its native population is 
miscellaneous, largely made up of settlers from the hill country 
around it. It fell under the dominion of a ruling house of the 
Kaecari tribe as late as the eighteenth century. One of the 


days’ unpaid labour (beg@r), and, at the harvest, special offerings of maize, 
&e., to the Raja, independently of the regular revenue dues. The obliga- 
tion to work and service was, in fact, imposed by many conquering rulers 
in India, in one form or another; the demand being, as a rule, confined 
to the lower-castes or out-castes. It was carried to great: lengths in 
Kashmir, as the recent account of the country by Mr. Walter Law- 
rence shows. Cf. also H. E. Seebohm, The Structure of Greek Tribal 
Society (Macmillan, 1895), p. 115 ff, showing similar customs among the 
ancient Greeks, the Persians, and even the Israelites. 

\ It is said that the goamatti was neither hereditary nor alienable, 
and that it was regarded as the property of the State or ruler. 

+ ‘The reader will note these terms as reappearing in Kumion, where 
the population was so largely Tibeto-Burman in origin. 

3] may repeat. that the Mec, Kuec, and Kacari are believed to be 
branches of one tribe. Indeed, it has been thought that the term Kug 
was only invented to distinguish those Kacdri who adopted orthodox 
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Rajas became a Hindu by the process, not. unknown elsewhere, 
of placing himself and his son in the body of a cow made out: of 
copper ; of course they became ‘ Rajbaist,’ or ‘ Royal’ Hindus, 
and claimed rank as Rajputs. The Kacari kingdom, as usual in 
this group, included a number of chiefs under the Raja (called 
in the books Bar-man, perhaps burd-mdaus = great man). The 
land-holders were grouped into /-hel, and the Raja had the right 
to demand service and supplies for the royal household, from the 
khels. As, however, the kingdom was a new one, it was obliged 
to deal gently with the cultivators. By that time the neigh- 
bonring province of Bengal had long been paying the State- 
revenue in cash, and doubtless this example was followed in 
Cachir. For this purpose each /hel formed a jointly responsible 
body, the responsibility being, for a lump sum, assessed on the 
Khel as a unit or whole. A headman called sukhtar (agent) 
was appointed to each, and a number of khel united had a raj- 
mukhtér, or superior representative, with the State officials,' and 
the group of khel so represented formed a raj or raij. The 
joint responsibility for the revenue was in fact a measure of 
protection against internal inquisition by petty officers of the 
State, with their frequent opportunities of levying fees on indi- 
viduals. A lump sum, whether high or low, was (necessarily) 
fixed, and, on the official representative producing that, there was 
mouch less pretext for further interference. The responsibility 
was worked by means of a custom called ghasdwat. If anyone 
failed to pay, unless some richer neighbour would make good 
the arrear and take over the land, the whole body contributed 
the amount and took the land. If a whole hel failed, then the 
vd} was answerable and took over the village land. It is quite 
certain that the system had nothing to do with joint-ownership 


portion of Assam; and the district which now distinctively bears their 
name. could only have been a lately occupied southern territory taken 
when the tribes began to be pressed by other competitors. The earlier 
kingdom extended much more into the hill country. The last Kaeari 
Raja died in 1830 without heirs, and the country became an escheat to 
the British Government. The neighbouring state of Tiperah (Tripura) 
has still a ruler of Kac@ri descent. 

1 These names of course are purely modern, Makhidr is the evdinae. 
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such as exists in a North Indian village: none of the groups 
had any tribal or family connection; they were miscellaneous 
and recent settlers. It is at best uncertain whether the joint 
system was imposed by the ruler or voluntarily adopted. I 
think the latter the more probable. It is remarkable that in 
one of the northern districts of Madras (Cuddapah) a similar 
system, which could have no connection with Assamese customs, 
prevailed under the name of visabadi: there the villagers clubbed 
together to manage the whole of the lands, and to meet the 
revenue charges, on the joint-stock principle—each undertaking 
a certain portion of the area against a fixed fraction of the as- 
sessment.! The fractions were the series known to Tamil arith- 
metic (3, zy, &c.; visa = +15). In both cases I suspect we have 
a voluntary device which had nothing to do directly with cus- 
toms of any particular race ; but the matter deserved some men- 
tion, as showing how an appearance of common ownership may 
he misleading if its origin is not inquired into. 

In themselves, the Assamese land-holdings are always purely 
individual, and are based upon the right of first clearing ; unless, 
indeed, they have arisen, as in the case of some larger estates, by 
the direct grant’ of the ruler. 

There is no word for ‘ village ’ in Assamese nor in the older 
loeal dialects; the revenue term mauza has been introduced 
solely for administrative purposes, and is used, in a quite local 
and special sense, to indicate a circle of holdings under one 
petty official charge. 

It will be permissible to make a rapid sketch of ‘the modern 
land-holdings which have arisen out of this previous state of 
things. The province of Assam is treated in effect, though not 
called so officially, as raiyatwar. The only exception is where 
some of the larger purchasers of waste-lands, or grantees and 
others, have become landlords’ or proprietors, or where certain of 
the larger land-holders were acknowledged as landlord-owners 
under the Permanent Settlement of Bengal, which extended to 
some of the districts. There are only some cases in which any- 


1 See Munro’s Minute in Arbuthnot’s Sir J. Munro, &e., ii. 360. Seo 
also Goddvart D. M. p.314. This plan was accompanied by a rule that any 
co-sharer who thought his share was too hichly rated might offer to exchange 
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thing like a village group is formed, although there. are parts 
of the country where there is no physical peculiarity to prevent 
it. The genius of the people evidently does not lead them to 
any union; and the holdings are completely independent. “In 
some parts the assessment is still made annnally ; but in others, 
settlements for a period of years have been found possible ; here 
especially, as cultivation increases, village-groups will probably 
be consolidated, but in a raiyatwari form. 

In the country known as the Bhitin-Dwars there is a 
noticeable tendency to form what will become small landlord 
estates rather than villages. I find an interesting article on 
this country written shortly after its annexation at the close of 
the Bhitan war.' The individual farmer or cultivating settler 
is called jot-dar, or holder of a jot—a term frequently met with 
in Bengal for the individual holding, whether (locally) as pro- 
prietor or (more commonly) as tenant-farmer. 

‘The whole of the land,’ says the writer, ‘ at present being 
held in detached farms, has a very marked effect on the arrange- 
ments of the population, and . . . there is scarcely a village to be 
seen from one end of the Dwars to the other. The plan adopted 
is for every holder of a jot (cultivating lot) to establish bis 
homestead on the most eligible site for building on, within the 
limits of his jot; and around the jot-dér’s house those of his 
dependents cluster. . . . The size of these homesteads varies, of 
course, with that of the jot. Some contain as many as forty or 
fifty houses (i.e. cottages), whilst others have not more than six 
or eight ; but in all, the same characteristics prevail : the jot-dar 
is the head of the little community and is looked up to as the 
master over all; it is he who manages the affairs of the whole 
jot, lets out the lands to his under-tenants, and retains what he 
chooses for his special use. His word is law; he is, in fact, a 
little patriarch living in the midst of his family and dependents, 
whose influence for good or evil is felt by every member of the 
society.” The whole country is dotted over with these separate 
homesteads. 


1 Calcutta *Review, vol. xlviii. (January 1869). The two portions 
forming the Eastern and Western Dwars (or Duars) have been attached 
respectively to Bengal and to Assam. The Eastern Dwars form part of 
the Jalpaigavi district ; the Western, of Goilpara. 
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Tami not aware of any local peculiarity which would dis- 
courage the ‘ village’ formation; but apparently it is not here 
in the nature of the people. It often happens that one man 
owns more than one jot: in this case he lives on one, and lets 
the others out either to some substantial tenants (cakanidar, or 
milandar), who agree with him for a yearly rental in cash, or to 
poorer people (called parja or raiyat), who, in fact, somewhat re- 
semble metayers, receiving plough and oxen from the jotdar 
and giving him one-half or even two-thirds of the produce in 
kind. ‘ 

It would be impossible to leave the description of Assam 
without some allusion to the hill tribes, who from their remote 
situation have been much left alone, and probably retain the 
customs of their ethnic group much unchanged. In the northern 
hills are the Aka, Daphla, Miri, and Abar tribes, at the western 
end, and the Mishmi at the eastern. In the central ranges 
south of the valley proper, are the Garo, Khasi, and Naga. In 
the hills on the south-east are the Kuki or Jnshai tribes, We 
have but little definite information about their land-customs ; 
but this is owing partly to the nature of the country, which lends 
itself chiefly to shifting cultivation;! but there is evidence of 
some method of tribal allotment by which the various clan 
groups have their own ‘beats,’ doubtless indicated by natural 
limits of valley, ridge, and stream. I have been told by persons 
of local experience that within the last thirty years the men of 
one group in the Garo Hills would turn out in war array to 
resent ‘any encroachment on their land or pasture ground. It 
will be borne in mind that the origins of these tribes are in some 
cases very doubtful. In the central hills, for instance, there are 
tribes whose language is not to be classified in the general 
group; and it would seem that some considerable tribes uncon- 
ypcted with the rest of the group found refuge in these hills? 
In general there is a very loose cohesion; separate chiefs of 
territories are recognised, some with very little authority over 
the minor or local chiefs of villages or ultimate clan-groups. 
Under such a state of things there must always be a natural 


' See finte, p. 52. 
2 See Census Report, 1891 (Parliamentary Blue Book}, p. 187. 
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tendency for the chiefship to remain in certain families, and for 
a chief of energy to enlarge his pretensions and become a sort of 
Raja over a number of others. Or, on the other hand, it is not 
difficult for some neighbouring foreign chief to compel a number 
of his neighbours to submit to his suzerainty. We should like 
to know for certain on what principle the groups forming villages 
are separated. Fixed hereditary ownership of land is hardly 
possible, at least until the clan begins to adopt some customary 
principle modifying the shifting cultivation, or jim. 

Sometimes the village groups are placed so as to crown the ° 
tops of separate hills, and each is securely stockaded. The 
frequency of clan feuds and the malarious character of the 
valleya would combine to account for this. The Nagd clans, © 
for instance, live in stockaded villages : they acknowledge a sort 
of chief over a clan or group of villages ; but he is not hereditary, 
and apparently his authority is not strong. But in the north, I 
find it noted that among the Mii (a branch of the same stock as 
the Daphla, Abar, and Aka) the chiefs are hereditary ; and it 
sometimes happens that one of them acquires sufficient influence 
to establish a kind of lordship over a considerable area. 

In the southern hills, the Lushai (or Kiki) are said ‘ markedly 
to differ’ ' from the others, inasmuch as the clan chiefs are not 
only hereditary but are all taken from a certain ‘royal stock.’ 
Captain Shakespear, who read to the Society of Arts the interest- 
ing paper referred to in the footnote, has described how the chiefs 
are selected from one or two families in different parts of the 
country. Tach. village has its own chief also, and ‘is located 
independently on the top of a hill. Some groups are large 
enough to have 200 to 800 cottages. An incompetent village 
chief is removable by the voice of the villagers; or rather the 
villagers will desert the chief and build a new village (the 
bamboo structures are easily replaced) on another site. Each 
chief (I am not sure if this refers to village chiefs) is advised by 
one or two men called by a local term signifying ‘old man,’ ? or 
by the borrowed (Hindi) term karbari. Property, Captain 
Shakespear informs us, belongs to the family, not.to the indi- 

' See Imperial Gazetteer (2nd ed.), xiii. 580, and Journal Soc. Arts 


(January 1895), xliii. 167 ff. 
* Cf, the siyéna (= wise man) already mentioned. 
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vidual members; and the family * lot’ for jam cultivation (hill 
rice being the chief crop) is worked by all the capable metnbers 
together. Without this co-operation such cultivation would 
be impossible. Fixed fields seem to be unknown. In some 
parts, however (as among the Chin tribes), Captain Shake- 
spear notes that the village-site is located not on the hill-top, 
but on the slope, so that a local stream can be laid on to 
fields terraced for rice cultivation. Here we have the beginnings 
of permanent land-owning. 

The central hills (Géro and Khasi) have this difference, that 


.the inhabitants have more intercourse with the level country 
both to the north and south ; and in the A/dsi Hills we have a. 


strange tribe, settled as already noted. We are not surprised 
to find that the chiefs ruling over a group of villages sometimes 
adopt the title of Raja. But the. Raja’s authority is small, as 
everything is decided in the village assembly under the village 
chief ; and contiguous villages will cause their chiefs to assem- 
ble to discuss a matter that interests several of them in common, 
I have come across an interesting article on the Kidsi Hills.’ 
The author states that these hills were divided into twenty-three 
petty ‘States,’ each having its own ‘ Raji.’ This chief, however, 
has but little authority, except in administering justice; he 
receives a small revenue, or tribute in kind from traders and 
othegs, and has something from fines ; there is no regular land- 
revenue, ag there is but little permanent cultivation. As usual, 
public business is decided at a meeting called in the name of 
the Raji; and in each village any matter of local dispute is - 
decided by such an assembly in the village.? The proceedings 


‘! Calcutta Review (Reprint of 1884), vol. xxvii. September 1850. 

* See article alluded to, p. 24. ‘The village is assembled by warning 
given the previous evening. “The crier goes out at an hour when the people 
are likely to have returned home, and, placing himself at some suitable 
spot where he is likely to be heard, he attracts attention by a prolonged 
unearthly yell, and then delivers himself of his errand: “Kaw! Thou 
a fellow-villager, thou a fellow-creature, thou an old man, thou who art 
grown up, &c., thou who art great, thou who art little! Het / in his own 
village, in his own place! “Hei / there is a quarrel! Het because there 
isa contest! Hei! to come to sit together! Hei! to come to deliberate 


together! Hei! ye are forbidden! Hei! ye are stopped to draw water 
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are opened by the village priest, and witnesses are heard. The 
chief*at the end states what he thinks about the matter in 
dispute—‘ making at the same time a hearty appeal to the 
assembled villagers—* Is it not so, my young, energetic ones ?”’ 
To which they respond unitedly, ‘ Yes, it is so, young energetic 
ones,’ and the matter is thus settled. It will not fail to be 
noticed how prominent the idea of assemblies is in all the races 
of this group. We shall, however, find similar assemblies, both 
local and tribal, to be a feature of Vedic life among the early 
Aryans. : 

It is to be hoped that, with regard to these tribes and the 
Shan and Karens in Burma, we may have more definite informa- 
tion as to how the tribal, or clan, and village, areas for cultivation 
and for general occupation, are determined on. So much only 
can at present be said, that some such allotment is apparent, 
and that the tribal stage, with the feeling of equal right to a 

_ Share for each household or family or individual, as the case 
may be, is recognised. Community in property, except for the 
necessary co-operation of all hands in a family or household for 
forest-clearing, can hardly be looked for. 

We may now turn to Burma, where we expect to find the 
most, characteristic exhibition of the customs of the group we 
are considering. The population is, as a whole, scanty. It is 
only, in fact, in certain districts in the rice-plains or valleys of the 
great rivers that the cultivation is continuous in area and the 
people fairly numerous. There are no jointly-owned villages 
on the Indian model ; but villages of the other type are every- 
where found, and there is a tendency, I am told, for families of 
the same descent to settle together. In Burma it is quite pos- 

. sible that elements of custom of diverse origin may be found ; 
there is of Gourse the Mongol element (Sai or Shan) strongly 
represented ; but there is reason to believe that some tribes, 
known as Talaing, were Dravidian and came from the South of 
India. They call themselves Min or Miriin, There was also 
a small Aryan element. 


descend to the valley then! Hei! now come forth Hei! the hearing 
isto be allin company! Hei! the listening attentively then is to be all 
together! Hei! for his own king! Hei! for his own master! lest 
destruction come, lest piercing overtake us! Kaw/ come forth now, 
fellow-men !”"’ 
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In early times, but at a much later date than the Burman 
annalists place it,! some Kshatriya prince and his followers 
made their way, by Manipar, into the upper part of the Irawadi 
Valley, and founded a kingdom at Tagong, on the Irawadi, and 
afterwards one near Prome (Lharé khetara).2 Another group 
appears to have entered Arakan, which was not difficult when 
once Aryan influence had extended as far as Eastern Bengal 
and Chittagong. That such adventurers would be pure Aryan 
is, however, very unlikely. The Aryan element was Buddhist 
not Hindu, and its Pali language affected both names of places 
and the language generally ; but the Aryan people readily fused 
with the Mongoloid.3 

As to the Min or Talaing, their chronicles have been so 
largely destroyed that little is known beyond the fact that the 
Triwadi delta and Martaban were anciently colonised from the 
East Coast of India. ‘alaing is apparently connected with 
Tilinga. The race is now represented (in a distinctive form) in 
Siam better than it is in Burma.‘ The various Tai or Shan 
irruptions mentioned by Phayre need not occupy our attention. 
The overthrow of the Aryan dynasties was probably due to 
them. It is only needful to remark that there is nothing to 
show that there were no .Mongoloid inhabitants in Burma 
previously ; or that Aryans, or Talaings, were the first settlers 
of all. 

The Indian element, whether Dravidian or Aryan, can only 
have been comparatively small. It is not possible to trace any 
Burmese custom to either source. The Burman kings had 
‘Royal lands,’ i.e. lands specially set apart to furnish an 
income to the Court; but this, though a Dravidian institution, 


' See Lassen, ii. 1047 ff, and Phayre’s History of Burma (Triibner : 
Oriental Series), p. 3. 

* This name Lassen thinks a modification of the Sanskrit Sri khetra. 
See Phayre, pp. 10, 11, note. 

5 «The Indian settlers, says Phayre, ‘gave to them (the indigenous 
Mongoloid people) and adopted themsélves, the name of Brahmi, which 
is used in the Buddhist sacred books for the first inhabitants of the world. 
The term lias survived in the form Mrimméa (generally pronounced 
Brimi). This term is evidently the origin of the entirely Anglicised 
forms, Burma, Burman, or Burmese. 

* Phayre, History, p. 28. 
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is also found among other early races of Tibetan origin when 
they had Sovereigns and Courts. The joint succession of the 
heirs to property is not necessarily Aryan; if it were, it would 
have become general in Burma through the influence of the 
Buddhist religion which spread over the country. Only one 
Mongoloid feature we notice, the tendency for the country to 
be divided under a number of logal (probably clan) chiefs ; 
these, when falling under some superior royal house, are 
regarded as subordinate, but are conciliated with local titles, or 
form a Council of State. Where there is a powerful sovereign 
like Alompya or Anawrahta, the kingdom is held together and 
extends its sway. When the reins of government fall into 
feeble hands, the dynasty perishes and the independence of the 
local magnates is reasserted. 

Cultivation in the /ill country of Burma is by the shifting or 
temporary method (tawny) ; permanent rice lands and orchards 
are found in the level valleys only; we have no evidence, 
traditional or other, of any tribal settlement or allotment of 
lands. The early kingdoms, as I have said, relied rather on 
the possession of ‘Royal lands’ for their revenue, than on a 
system of land-revenue collected in kind, for the latter cannot 
be effective unless there is a fairly continuous area of cultivated 
territory. The kings did indeed exact a ‘rice land-tax,’ but 
whether this was very ancient there is no means of knowing ; 
it never formed (even up to the date of the Burmese war) the 
real staple of the royal revenue, as the land revenue did (and 
still does) in India. 

There is not, as far as I am aware, any real word for 
‘village. The term /iin (otherwise written queng) is said to 
méan ‘level ground’—i.e. rice cultivation as opposed to the 
temporary clearings on the hill slopes beyond. But though 
the various holdings are always independent, and nothing like 
a community of land or joint-holding of an entire village is 
known, the holdings are in compact village groups, and the 
dwellings also are placed together, often on the banks of one of 
the numerous creeks or streams which so often serve also as 
boundaries between the /win groups. Thus, without violence 
to terms, the /win can be called a ‘village.’ There is always 
the probability that such groups settled together originally 
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on a clan basis; and we are not surprised to find two local 
headmen, one chosen by the villagers themselves, and one 
(kyedangyt) appointed by the State, to look after the revenue and 
administrative matters. I have found no mention of any staff 
of artisans, serving only the one village, hereditary, and spe- 
cially remunerated by free holdings or grain fees, such as we 
meet with in all Indian villages.! 

Land has at all times, in Burma, been so largely in excess 
of the population to till it, that we may reasonably believe the 
first settlements to have been very much by choice—each group 
of settlers taking land as muchas, and where, they pleased, but 
keeping together to a certain extent, both for safety against 
wild animals and against hostile incursions, as well as for 
society. The land is registered as the property of one 
man; and when he dies, his sons, and also the widow and 
daughters, succeed jointly according to Burmese law. If the 
holding is large enough, it will simply be divided into separate 
holdings for the several members of the family; if it is too 
small, the house-father will arrange before his death for one 
or two members to take the land and the others his moveable 
property ; or one member will possess and work the whole holding 
and pay rent to the.other sharers, or will buy out their interest. 
The Burmese idea of right in land is, as might be expected, solely 
based on first occupation and the labour of clearing, The later 
Burmese kings, at any rate, established the usual principle 
asserted by conquerors, that they had a superior right in all land ; 
but this was consistent with a practical hereditary right of private 
holding ; and the seizure of occupied land was always looked on 
as an act of oppression.? So strong was the right in private 


1 In modern times, the land revenue system is in effect a raiyatwari 
system; the kwin has become regularly demarcated, mapped, and regis- 
tered as the geographical village division, which is essential to all our 
revenue systems (at least where great landlords are not dealt with). And 
there are now civil and police headmen, and accountant-surveyors to 
keep up the land records. 

2 See L. S. B.-I. iii. 403, 404. The Burmese law originally recog- 
nised seven modes of acquiring land: (1) allotment by Government 
officers; (2) gift by the king; (8) inheritance; (4) gift; (5) purchase; 
(6) clearing the virgin forest; (7) ‘prescription’ (as we should call it) 
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land, that when it was mortgaged, no limit of time was allowed: 
to bar the right of the ‘ owner,’ or his heirs, to redeem. I have 
already given some account of the interesting phenomenon of a 
transition state, in which temporary faungyd clearings are 
passing into permanent ownership.' 

Our information about rights in land as understood among 
the hill tribes of Karens and in the Shan States is very limited. 
There are probably fixed territories indicated by natural features 
of hill and valley, in which the different clans and family 
groups have their several locations in which the taungyd 
cultivation is practised over the suitable slopes taken in rota- 
tion. Among some Karen tribes I find it noticed that the 
bamboo dwellings are adapted to the method of living, so that 
there is no difficulty in abandoning one site and erecting a new 
abode. The houses, in fact, are like long barracks with a 
single entrance at the gable end. In these, several connected 
families live together, forming a sort of house-communion under 
the control of a family elder or headman. 

Among the Shans, while the teungyd form of cultivation is 
practised by tribes in thé hills, there is an abundance of per- 
manent cultivation of palm-groves, gardens, and rice fields in 
the level valleys and plains. Everywhere the organisation of 
agricultural society seems to be very similar to that of Burma; 
and the ‘villages’ are local clusters of families each with its 
own headman: a number of these ‘villages’ are united under 
the jurisdiction of a local chief.2 One of the reports I have 
seen alludes to the difficulty of settling terms of protection 
or of relation to the British Government as regards trade or 
frontier affairs, because there is no really responsible authority 
over the territory to deal with. Here and there some chief of 
greater ability or energy will take the lead and maintain a kind 
of suzerainty for a time. It is obvious that a number of petty 
and loosely held local chiefships must always tend to fall under 


or adverse holding for ten years with the knowledge of a former possessor,. 
who did not interfere to assert his own claim. 

' Ante, p. 55, and L. S. B. I. iii. 506. 

* There is a charmingly written paper describing the Shan States, by 
Colonel Woodthorpe in the Journal Soc. of Arts, xliv. 197 (J: anuary 1896). 
But this gives no direct information about the modes of land-holding.- 
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some other authority. Hence it is that we see the Karen and 
Shan States some independent and some acknowledging the 
control of Burma, China, or Siam, as the case may be. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that, as regards India, these 
North-eastern races have become so mixed, and so altered by the 
adoption of Hinduism, that there is now but little in the way of 
distinctive custom to mark them. When they first settled in 
India, their stage of social progress was evidently a tribal one; 
and that resulted in the formation of small groups of families 
and a certain local dominion of chiefs of territories. These from 
time to time are aggregated under the rule of some prince 
or dynasty strong enough to keep them together. No kind of 
community of ownership is traceable; but it is highly probable 
that every member of a clan considered himself, and was 
generally acknowledged, to have a right to a share in his clan- 
territory, and to the.use of the pasture grounds. Right by 
occupation and first-clearing seems to be the general (as it is the 
most natural) basis of title in a country where every acre has 


to be won from the primeval jungle under considerable diffi- 
culties. 


Section II.—Kotartax Customs 


There is really no need for a separate section under this 
heading, except to contain a notice of the surviving and apparently 
unchanged customs of the Ho and Minuld tribes (so called Kol), 

. who found refuge in ancient days in the plateau-land of Chutiya- 
Nagpur, and to include some customs of the Santél people 
in Bengal. These are distinctly non-Aryan customs; and they 
seent also to differ from the purely Dravidian customs also to be 
found in Chutiya-Nagpur, in Hill Orissa, and in the South. 
They are accordingly described under a separate heading, but 
merely for convenience, and without any intention to formu- 
late any. opinion as to how far Kolarian races are ethnically 
distinct on the one hand from the Tibeto-Burman group 
with whom they have a certain amount of affinity,! and how 


‘ Thiscuriously appears in small matters—e.g. that the Tibeto-Burmans 
make no use of milk, nor do the Kolarian. In point of language I am 
informed that the speech of the Ho, Munda, and Santél tribes has points 
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far, on the other hand, they may be connected with some of.- 
the more northern-dwelling Dravidian races, which Dr. G. 
Oppert proposes to call the ‘Gaudian’ branch. Nor need -T 
enter on the question of the affinities of certain hill tribes such 
as the Kush or the Buiyi, since. being almost nomadic and 
living by the chase, we have but little to learn about land-! hold- 
ing customs among them.! : 

In this group, I will, however, mention the Phil? asa 
‘portion of the race has locally settled down to agricultnral life . 
in the Vindhyan country; and here we see the outlines of a a 
tribal setllement. ‘In the Udaipur State,’ says Sir W. Hunter,* 
‘they are now settled in little hamlets, each homestead being 
built on a separate hillock, so as to render it Impossible for thetr 
enemies to surprise a whole village at once.’ By ‘village’ 
is meant a group of such separate homesteads, which is 
called pare, or parva.’ ‘The groups are small, and separated by: 
the cultivated and waste lands held by each. ach has a chief, 
called Turvi. In a tract sixty miles by ten (from Mandu as a * 
centre) in Malwa, it was found that there were 112 pra, each 
on the average containing nine huts or cottages, with four or five 
persons to each dwelling. ‘There seems also to be some larger 
elan-grouping, but this is not clear; and the Bhils acknowledged 
a chief of their own. who called himself by the Hindi title of 
Réiwatd 


of contact with that of the Khésiya hillmen of Assam, and that of the 
Mecin North-eastern Bengal. See J. #. A. S. xx. part iii, 329 ; Cunning. 
ham, Anc. Geog. p. 506. 4 

1 These tribes in the Melghat Hills are in a very primitive condition, 
and are described as very dark-skinned and with Mongoloid features. 
Evenifthey are of the same stock as the Munda (compare Colonel Dalton’s 
description of these latter quoted in Cunningham, Anc. Geog. p. 507), we 
are quite familiar with the circumstance that races of the same stock, 
ethnically speaking, may be now in very different stages of civilisation. 

* Following the Census Report of 1891, p. 147 (Parliamentary Blue- 
book). 

® See Hunter, Short History, éc., p. 43, and Imp. Gazetteér, ii. . 888. 

* Malcolm, Memoir of Central India, ii. 58,54, and 184. In Appen- . 
dix XIV. C, the authorgives a sort of census of the para and their popula- 
tion. 

* Some of the families may have a certain admixture of Aryan blood 
See p. 114, ante. 
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Turning next to the east side of India, the interesting feature 
of the Chutiya-Nagpur districts is, that they afforded a safe 
refuge to Kolarian tribes who have remained to some extent un- 
obanged. The Kolarians also came in contact there with tribes 
of Dravidian stock, and accepted their rule, when the latter, 
pressed in their turn by enemies, found their way into the same 
fastnesses. The ‘Kol’ appear to have had no centralised 
government, but a loose cohesion of clans under chieftains ; 
‘and the clans, again, were subdivided and grouped into village 

communities of a special form. 
On the north-east of Chutiya-Nagpur, again, we find the tract 
called the ‘ Santal Pergunnahs,’ from its being chiefly peopled 
“by another tribe, the Santal, also marked by Kolarian customs, 
The settlement of these latter in this locality dates only from 
the eighteenth century, when they were driven by the oppres- 
sion of the Marathas from their former home in Orissa." 
. The ‘Kol,’? says Mr. Hewitt, ‘still form the bulk of the 
" population in the east of Chutiya- Nagpur ; but in the west they 
have been deprived of the best lands by the Gond and Uraofi (Dra- 
vidian) invaders, whose superior organisation made them perma- 
nent rulers of the country.’ The British districts of Hazari- 
bagh (with Lohirdaga), Singhbhim, and Manbhiim, are largely 
peopled by Munda, Larka (or Ho), and Bhitmij, respectively. 
‘The Ho adds Munda,’ says Mr. Hewitt, ‘who now hold 
what must have been very early settlements of the race in 
their progress westwards from Arakan and Burma, have . . . 
maintained themselves as a separate and distinct people from 


1 The Santals found the central hills of their new home already 
occupied by wild Pahiria, or hill-people; but there was ample room in 
the lower hills and valleys, into which the Pahirias did not venture. 
Article quoted, p. 401. 

2 Mr. J. F. Hewitt was Conimissioner of this division and knew the 
people well; while his after experience of the more Dravidian population 
of the Central Provinces gave him opportunities for comparing and con- 
trasting their customs. He has written an interesting article on Chutiya- 
Nagpur and its people (Asiatic Quarterly Review, April 1887, p. 396). 
The chief tribes are Ho and Mund@. There are others—the Séont, 
Rautia, &e., but their numbers are few and their affinities little -known. 
The Bhiimij, or Bhiifjya, are said to show certain marks of Dravidian 
origin. : 
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the earliest times.’ The Ho of Singhbhim have lways remained 
independent; and though Uraofi and other irtmigrant tribes 
settled in the Munda country and took the rule, ‘tradition 
says that they were admitted peaceably: they imposed their 
own organisation on the Munda villages of the west, and left 
those of the east undisturbed’! The Rajas of the States 
formed in Chutiya-Nagpur were in fact Gond or Uraof in 
origin; others in the neighbouring States are called ‘ Nagbansi’” 
—a Hindi name given to royal families of non-Aryan (probably 
mixed Dravidian) origin, and meaning sons of the Naga or 
Snake. Some of them have since been admitted to Rajput 
rank.’ In fact, the loose tribal organisation of the Kolarian 
tribes invited the assumption of sovereignty by any neighbour- 
ing chief whose family had attained sufficient dignity and 
power.? Of the other States of Chutiya-Nagpur, Sirgija (and 
with it Jashpur) is occupied by Gonds and Uraojis.‘ In the 
western hills we find a separate Kolarian tribe, the Norwa, 
having the characteristic tribal organisation by ¢otems ; one part 
of them are still nomadic, but others are beginning to form more 


' Quoted from Journ. Soc. Arts, xxxv. 620. The Urioh were a 
Dravidian people (see p. 110, ante), whose name is preserved in ‘ Uriya’— 
‘Orissa ’ (= Urd or Odra-des). 

* Inthe Central Provinces Gazetteer (Introduction, p. Ixvii.) mention is 
made of ‘the Mundi Rajis of Chutiya-Nagpur;’ but the Rajas them- 
selves were either Uraoii or from the Gond couatry. See also Jowrnal 
As. Soc. of Bengal for 1866, xxxv. part ii, 16. An inscription as old ag 
A.D. 1078 shows the Raji of the Bastar State as ‘Nagbansi,’ though now 
the chiefs are accounted ‘ Rajput.’ As to the advancement of the Naga 
chiefs to Rajput rank, see some good remarks in the Introduction to 
Central Provinces Gazetteer, p. lxiv. ff. 

* Tam not aware of any instance of a certainly Kolarian clan giving 
rise to a ruling house. It is probably by a mistake, originating with Dr. 
Buchanan-Hamilton, that the Cerw or Ciru are sometimes called 
‘Kolarian.’ They certainly furnished rulers for » somewhat extensive 
kingdom in and about Bihar, but it is fairly certain that they were 
Dravidian—possibly connected also with some other northern foreign 
yace ; they were originally snake-worshippers, which Kolarians were not. 
Ultimately, of course, the still surviving remains of the race became 
Hindu (Beames’ Elliot’s Glossary, s.v. ‘Cheru’; and Journal R. A. Soc. 
Xx. part iii. 354). 

* In Sirgtija State the Dravidians form 40°1 per cent. of the population, 
and the Kolarians 21°5 ner cent. (Tomnertal Gacettery av ‘ Sirois?) 
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permanent cultivating settlements. Mr. Hewitt notices one 
interesting point, which is that in this transition stage, though 
the families of the same totem make their dwellings together, 
they have as yet no fixed boundaries to the incipient villages, 
nor any village-leadmen. At the same time the clan territories 
are defined and well guarded, and there is an hereditary chief- 
tain over each. 

The separation of the several Kolarian tribes must have been 
of long duration, since the dialects, though radically connected, 
are distinct. The Ho tribe is divided into minor clans called 
‘ili, which are numerous, each haying its own name. The 
Santals are also so divided.’ The more settled tribes have villages 
in which the groups were (at any rate originally) formed by 
families with the same fotem.? The ‘unions’ of villages or clan- 
territoria] divisions of the country were called by some word 
which has survived locally as parhd. Each such purha contained 
from ten to twenty-five villages, and had achief called manhi (and 
by other names locally). Unless these chiefs became united in 
subordination to some ‘ Raja,’ they remained independent and 
hardly in @ sufficient degree of relation to form a confederacy ; 
though it seems that they met in assemblies to confer on any 
matter that concerned several of the purhd@ in common. The 
parhd, or union grouping, is still traceable, and on festival 
occasions each one exhibits its own flag with the distinguishing 
device or totem. The purhd chief is not always hereditary, 
though he is so among some of the tribes. 


1 Journ. Soc. Arts, May 1887, pp. 621-2. And see Dalton, Hihnography 
of Bengal (Calcutta, 1872), p. 151 ff. The names of the Santil clans are 
believed to have meanings—perhaps names of the animals selected for 
the totem. One only is so recognised with reference to existing speech ; 
but the names may have been gradually corrupted. The clans are so far 
exogamous that a man of one totem has to seek a wife in a family of a 
different one. See also Risley, T. ¢ C. af Bengal, ii. 230 (Glossary). 

* See J. BR. A. S. xx. (1889) 330, where Mr. Hewitt remarks on 
the absence of the village priest, and that the villages in one group or 
union are served by the same priest, who goes on circuit and propitiates 
both the village deity and the desawli, or territorial deities. 

% Journ. Soe. Arts, xxv. 622; also Risley, 7. € C. of Bengal, ii. 105, 
Glossary. 
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Each separate group of families or village had its own 
headman, known as manda among the Ho and Mita tribes, 
ménghi among the Santal, and sinir (a later borrowed’ Hin- 
dustaini word) among the Bhimij.!. In the more settled Ho 
and Munda districts we find the village-headman quite ‘a 
permanent institution ; and there is a village-priest also, though 
not hereditary. There are some other village officers, but these 
were probably added at a later time by the ruler, for the pur- 
pose of control and for facilitating his revenue collections. 
‘When a permanent cultivating settlement was made, and the 
jungle was cleared, a grove (sariu?) was left as the sacred abode 
of the village gods; but the grove has often dwindled to a 
single tree. 

It is worthy of remark that this idea of a village sacred 
tree or grove is not confined to the Kolarian tribes, though 
it may have originated with them in the remote past. It is 
noticeable among the Southern Dravidians (e.g. the Devara-kadit, 
or sacred groves of Coorg). ‘True it is that the circumstances 
of Hastern life in all the provinces of the plains would make a 
grove or a large shady tree almost a necessity of existence 
where any place of public meeting was required ; but this alone 
would not account for the idea of sanctity connected with the 
tree; and we find that in the provinces where the country is 
barer, the planting of a tree is an essential feature of the village 
foundation. In the dry and almost treeless plains of the South- 
eastern Panjab, among a totally different class of people, we shall 
notice a custom of driving in a stake (mori), cut from a particular 
kind of tree, at the foundation of a new village, and how very 
Iucky is the omen if the stake should be induced to strike 
root and grow into a tree ; a result which would only occur with 
certain species and under favourable conditions, 

But to return to the Kolarian village. The headman is the 
person to allot the lands within the area, and to settle any 


' This is perhaps owing to the circumstance that in Manbhtm and 
Baribhium districts the Bhimij have so frequently become ghitwal or 
frontier militia and wardens of the marches under the local ruler ; hence 
they have become familiar with the modern military title Sirdar (= troop- 
leader). 
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dispute as to the location of a family. As each village begins 
to outgrow its limits, small hamlets (ola) are formed outside, in 
the waste, but still consider themselves as portions of the parent- 
village; for the headman is temporary and acts in concert 
with the original mund@.' He only attains separate rank, and 
the office becomes hereditary in his family, when the hamlet has 
developed into a separate village. 

The villages of the Santals have been picturesquely rather 
than fully described. Tribal areas, like the parhd, are recog- 
nised, and are under a chief now called parganait : his fanctions 
are chiefly social, and he gives his sanction to all marriages and 
consults with the village elders on occasion. All the families 
have their separate holdings, and the headman settles any 
dispute; the stage of society is purely patriarchal.’ As the 
Santals have only moved within a century to their present 
home, every village must have been founded separately under a 
monjli® Accordingly, the spirit of the original head of the 
group (manjhi-hunan) is worshipped in the village sacred grove, 
and the existing manjhi derives his hereditary authority from 
him. But there is a second headman (pramédnik) described as a 
‘deputy.’ Both these officers are aided by an ‘executive,’ jag- 
ménjh» (also with a deputy), who sees to the actual execution of 
orders and the routine business, while the manjhi sits and issuesthe 
orders, and, as Hunter adds, only ‘ interferes on great occasions.’ 
The jag-manjhi, seems also to act as a sort of censor of the morals 
of youth; and his control lasts till they are married Each 


' Journ. Soc. Arts, May 1887, p. 621. 

2 Annals of Rural Bengal, i. 217 ff; and see Risley, 7. ¢ C. of Bengal, 
ii. (Glossary), 234. 

9 [ write this word as I find it. I am not really aware whether it is 
manjhé or manji, and whether the @ is long or short (a or 4). Wilson 
gives minjhi, but then he identifies it with the Hindi word of the same 
form, meaning steersman of a boat; so does Risley, who also says that 
munda is Sanskrit. I should like to feel sure that these words and others 
of the kind are not much older than Sanskrit, and that they were not 
given to the literary language from an older dialect. 

4 The Santis, like other Kolarians, do not adopt theglan of keeping 
all the youth of the village together—the males in one house, the girls in 
another. hig is a Dravidian custom. 
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village has its watchman and its priest (naiki) to scare away evil 
spirits. The pramanik was specially concerned in seeing that 
there was an equable distribution of land, so that all the families 
might share and share alike, and not that one set should mono- 
polise all the good land and leave the bad to the rest. It will be 
observed that there is no appearance of any joint-ownership 
among the village bodies: the ‘title’ to land is by occupation 
and clearing, under the direction of the tribal authorities; and : 
the only idea of right in the uncultivated jungle is that it is 
within the territory of this or that parhd and cannot be en- 
croached on by another, 

A few words may be added about the organisation of the 
Kolarian population by the Rajas of frontier States, to form a 
militia to protect the passes. This has perhaps its points of 
resemblance to the organisation made by the Aham rulers (in 
Assam) of the subject people into groups for service. In Chutiya- 
Nagpur the plan had this advantage, that it conciliated the people 
by allowing a free holding of land to each man according to his 
grade ; and at the same time it utilised the superior knowledge 
they must have possessed of the’ byways and intricacies of so 
difficult a frontier. In organising the force, it is evident that 
natural clan-divisions and grades of authority were made use of, 
as being already familiar. “The lands held free on what is known 
as the ghatwili tenure in certain British districts originated jn 
this way: the Raja’s rule has passed away, but the holders of 
land still remain, willing to perform frontier duty if required, 
but clinging to the privileged holding of land. In Bengal such 
tenures were common along the ‘frontier’ between the hill 
country and the plains of Birbhiim and the Ganges Valley: 
similar tenures are known in Berar andelsewhere. In Chutiya- 
Nagpur the rank and file of the militia (so regarded) are largely 
‘aboriginal’ tribes, though some of the upper grades of officers 
may be of differentrace. In the absence of any survey and record 
it very naturally happens that the area of privileged lands in- 
creases beyond all bounds, and the Raja’s revenue is seriously 
threatened. Such a complication had -arisen in Manbhiim 
between the local chief and his subjects. A British officer was 
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deputed to settle the matter and determine what lands were 
ghatwali, or privileged, and what were not so.’ 

The rank and file of the clansmen (locally called ¢ghudr) 
were grouped for service in smal] companies under petty officers 
called digwar—i.e. guide or way-shower. A number of these 
were again subordinate to a superior officer, the sirddr ghatwal. 
But in the land-holding arrangements for the remuneration of 
all grades we see something of the natural (tribal) grouping. 
Each village had a headman called sirdér, who was, in fact, the 
mundé already spoken of. Then a uhion or group of villages is 
called ‘ tarf, and the union-chief is ‘ sirdar ghdtwal.’ This latter 
officer, however, is one of the Raja’s creation, and he sometimes 
gives himself great airs of rank and dignity. But in fact he was 
found to be ousting or replacing another official called sadial ; 
and at first various questions were raised as to what the real 
position of this latter officer was. There seems to be no reason~ 
able doubt that in fact he was the indigenous chief, or manki, of 
the union; but in order to secure a preponderance of the Raja’s 
authority he was rather overshadowed by the sirdér ghatwal, 
though still left with certain privileges and perquisites. 


Section II].—THe Draviptan Group 


Though the Dravidian races are very numerous and have 
formed the basis of a large part of the existing population, and 
though they are represented by existing languages having a 
very distinct structure of their own, yet there has been nothing 
in their history or circumstances to prevent their progressive 
alteration and their fusion with other races, whether Aryan or 
Kolarian. But, more than that, the gradual but complete adop- 
tion of Hindu caste and Hindu customs has had a very great 
effect in obliterating the traces of earlier distinctive Dravidian 
tribal law or custom. The principal object of our remarks in 
this section is, therefore, a limited one; it is to endeavour to 
eliminate such vestiges of custom among confessedly Dravidian 
peoples as can be traced back to early times, before the Hindu 


1 Mr. H. Risley, B.C.S. His elaborate Report to the Board of Revenue, 
Bengal, full of interesting details, is dated December 20, 1883. 
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iniluence was felt.” ‘These vestiges are moré numerous than they 
are in the case of Kolarian tribes, but they are still somewhat 
seanty. Thecountry around Chutiya-Nagpurand Hill Orissa—the 
refuge-ground, as I have called it, of early tribes—has also pre- 
served to us the Dravidian village in what there is every reason 
to believe to be its ,original form. And there are a few other 
localities in which we find ancient Dravidian races evidently in 
varying degrees of progress; and here again customs regarding 
village life and land-holding have to some extent been preserved. 
But Dravidian custom must necessarily have bad a much wider 
influence than these special localities indicate. The main bulk 
of the population of India below the Vindhyan Hills was con- 
fessedly Dravidian, and there can hardly be any serious doubt 
that the Central and Southern Indian raiyatwari village, marked 
by the existence of an influential hereditary headman, and by 
the method of allotting free lands as the special privilege of the 
village chief and the accountant, as well as to remunerate its 
hereditary staff of artisans and servants, is the direct descendant 
and surviving representative of the old Dravidian form of agri- 
cultural settlement. 

It will be desirable, in the first instance, to give a brief 
résumé of what has been said as to the position of the Dravidian 
group of races in India. We observe that north of what I have 
called the Vindhyan barrier we have now few, if any, traces of 
distinctively Dravidian custom. The Aryan population has there 

- dominated, and has impressed its character and language on the 
whole country, so as to leave, it is true, a very large amount of the 
aboriginal element in the population, especially in the humbler 
castes and classes, but little of what can be proved to be non- 

. Aryan custom. And not only Aryan invaders, but other 

northern races like the Jat and the Gujar, have had a large share, 

especially in the North-West, in modifying original conditions. . 

Nevertheless, there is reason to believe that extensive Dravidian 

races were once to be found even in Northern India. For this 
we have no direct explanation to offer. We know nothing of how 
such Dravidians came, and whether they entered by a route (like 
the Indus Valley) which would give access both above and below 
the Vindhyans, or whether they.spread from south to north, or 
viee versw. The long course of time, and the absence of any 
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apparent opposition to their spread, may have combined to make 
the diffusion of this stock on both sides of the Vindhyans pos- 
sible. All we can perceive is that Dravidian races in the North 
have gradually fused with, and merged into, a general ‘ Hindu’ 
population, losing all definitely separate languages or dialects, 
Even below the Vindhya, where the Dravidian element is far 
stronger, we find a distinction between the modified Dravidian 
type of the upper part of the peninsula and that of the South. 
For this we can only partially account. In the upper West 
of India, however, there is reason to believe that the introduc- 
tion of an Aryan element—and very likely a Scythic element 

’ as well—has been the cause of the difference. Indeed, we meet 
with some curious local traditions which connect some of the 
(mainly) Dravidian peoples of the central region, such as the 
Gond, with the North. 

At the eastern end of the Vindhyan country, as in Chutiya- 
Nagpur, the Dravidian races have become intermingled with 
the Kolarian, and to some extent with races of Aryan origin, 
when these latter ultimately reached Orissa and the North of 
Madras—-an event which, naturally, could not have occurred 
till comparatively late historic times! When we pass below this 
Western and Central belt of modified Dravidian tribes, we find 
the South occupied by almost unmixed Dravidian peoples speak- 
ing their own languages; and, though these ultimately adopted 
Hinduism, it was by the efforts of individual Brahman mis- 
sionaries and possibly the occasional adventures of Aryan 
princes, not by means of any general Aryan immigration or 
extensive fusion of races.? 

Among these different Dravidian tribes and peoples it is 
evident that civilisation had made progress in varying degrees, 


1 For instance, by the time the (Hindu) Gajapati kings occupied the 
plains of Orissa, they had developed the Puranic religion and.a State 
organisation such as we find in Rajputina. 

* It is to be remembered that it is quite possible for the language to 
be much affected, consequent on the complete diffusion of religious and 
caste ideas, without any very extensive admixture of the people, and cer- 
tainly without going back to any very remote period. The Orissa lan. 
guage is very Sanskritic in character, yet no Aryans came there till the 
days of the Gajapati kings. The same is true also of the Marithi language. 
(See p, 112, ante.) 

te ta 
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There was frequently a strong tribal organisation and govern- 
ment, and we shall see southern kingdoms established in an 
apparently civilised form in very ancient times. Vast ruins of 
forts, tanks, and other works show that the Dravidian people were 
builders ; agriculture flourished among them, and it isimpossible , 
to suppose that the regular institution of villages, unions of 
villages, and territorial divisions, of which evidences meet us 
everywhere, could have had no existence until Aryan teachers came 
-and introduced them. But in so vast a congeries of people it is 
not to be expected that there should be any uniformity as to 
custom, or as to the stage of civilisation attained. We find in 
some places tribes much more developed than in others. The 
physical features of the country had probably a good deal to do 
with such differences. Some tribes would have been dwellers in 
the hills and so been less accessible to civilising influences. 
Others would have inhabited the broad and fertile plains, where, 
the difficulties of clearing the jungle once surmounted, every- 
thing would have been favourable to the development of wealth 
and tothe growth of the art of government. Whatever the 
cause, the fact of the difference cannot be doubted. The best 
races were civilised, and had cities and armies and a monarchy ; 
the lower races must have either fallen back, through defeat, 
subjection, and poverty, into a stage which we must call 
half barbarous, or have been isolated and never raised above 
"a stage of society, which was primitive rather than uncivilised. 
Nor must we forget that after centuries of local war, and, 
later on, of foreign conquest and internal feud, as well as of 
social and religious revolution, many changes, both in advance 
and in retrogression, must have occurred. Tribes may now 
appear enslaved or in the lowest rank, that once were important 
and wealthy. If, as appears to have been the case, the adoption’ 
of Hindu caste rules was, in earlier days, the road to success, 
many tribes who clung to independence and refused conformity 
may have found themselves losers—forced back to a roving hill 
life and nomadic cultivation, or sunk to be the helots of races 
which marched more with the times. It is not surprising, then, 
to find that distinctively Dravidian customs can now only be 
found in certain limited localities where circumstances tended 
to preserve them. It will be well to examine first the tribal, 
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and ultimately the monarchical, organisation, as it can be traced 
in Dravidian countries, and then to describe what are more 
specifically Dravidian land-customs, including the form of village 
settlement. 


The Dravidian Tribe and its Developments. 


Of a very early tribal organisation, the Kandh clans! afford 
us a still surviving example; and, from traces of tribal terri- 
tories and subdivisions found in all parts of the South it is 
only reasonable to conclude that a similar organisation was once 
general. We also have some indications of the way in which 
patriarchal government developed into the monarchical. 

The Kandh tribes had long ago separated. One section 
simply merged into the low-caste population of the plains ; 
another allowed itself to be absorbed in the militia system of a 
neighbouring Raja; while a third section, which acknowledged 
the suzerainty of a neighbouring Hindu ruler, retained practical 
independence and its own patriarchal constitution.2 In some 
respects these latter clans represent very primitive ideas: wit- 
ness the practice of human sacrifice, only abolished in our own 
times; in others they exhibit certain marks of advancement— 
a strong family organisation of an earlier type than the Hindu 
joint-family, and well-defined customs of social life. It hap- 
pened that one principal section of the tribe inhabited a part of 
the country represented by the Bod and Athmialik States, and by 
what was once the Gimsir State, near the Mahanadi River, now 
in the Ganjam District of the Madras Presidency. The rebellion 
and misconduct of Gimsir in 1835 led to the suppression of 


' The name is variously written, as Khond, Kandh, &. The tribe 
will not be confused with the ‘Gond,’ from whom they are distinct, 
though ethnically of the same stock. Dr. Macleane has collected a great 
deal of the information about this people (Ethnology, i. 36-51). There is 
more than one dialect of Kandh speech; the language is distinct from 
that of the Gond tribes, and has a resemblance to ‘Tamil and Telugu. 

? «This section,’ says Sir W. Hanter (Orissa, ii. 72), ‘wrung from their 
Hindu neighbours the position . . . of free allies. A system of military 
aids, homage, investiture of the tribal chiefs and patriarch by the Raja, 
and other feudal incidents, sprang up as the superior civilisation of the 
Hindu princé more and more exerted its influence.’ 
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the State, and consequently the Kandh population was brought 
under direct British administration.! 

The Kandhs regard war and agriculture as the only business 
of life; they despise trade and money concerns of all kinds. 
The families form connected village-groups; of these we will 
speak presently. These village areas are the locations of groups 
of families united in a larger clan-territory, now called by the 
borrowed Hindi name mufthd. This is evidently the territory 

" of some clan-division, which we also see as the nddu in so many 
of the other districts. Each village has its chief, and the 
mutthd has its chief, called abayd. When there is business 
which concerns a number of villages, the village chiefs meet in 
council under the presidency of the abdyd. Just as the head 
of the eldest family in the village is the village chief, so the 
‘head of the eldest family in the whole clan-territory or mutthé 
is the ubiyd.? The general supremacy of the various muttha 
has now passed to a Hindu sovereign; or, in the part of the 
country I am describing, to the British Government; but in 
former days it would seem that the heads of clans would meet 
in council to settle matters of such wide import as to interest 
the several clans in common. There is another similar tribe 
called Bhityd, or Bhuthyd,in the Keinjhar State; but they have 
lost their original language and now speak Uriya. They have 
accepted the supremacy of the Hindu Raja, but it is curious to 
observe that they couple this with an assertion of their own 
independent title to the soil they occupy, which they maintain 
by insisting on the right to instal the Raja (putting on him the 
tilak or mark of sovereignty)—a right which they have again 
and again maintained by obstinate wars.* 


' They found a sympathetic superintendent in Lieutenant Macpherson, 
whose efforts in helping the tribes, and putting a stop to the sacrifice of 
aliens to the Earth Goddess, are justly appreciated in Sir W. Hunter’s 
Orissa. It is to Lieutenant Macpherson’s reports that we are chiefly 
indebted for our knowledge of details. Sir W. Hunter has rightly attached 
uch importance to the customs of the Kandhs, and the full account in 
vol. ii, of his Orissa makes it unnecessary for me to do more than notice 
those points of custom which have a direct bearing on our subject. 

? Bach muttha has a priest of the Domnd tribe for the whole territory. 
This recalls the Kolarian Baigé priest. 

3 CE ante. p. 89. An account of the matter will be fannd jn Himnter’a 
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_ Here we have tribes with no monarch of their own, and 
consequently—even with their strong feeling for independence 
and tribal union—obliged sooner or later to place themselves, or 
fall, as the case may be, under the protective suzerainty of some 
foreign ruler. 

In Chutiya-Nagpur, on the other hand, the Dravidian chiefs 
developed a more centralised rule; and here we find the usual 
model—a central territory held by the Raja or greater chief, and 
outlying domains governed by lesser chiefs in a sort of feudal 
subordination. The ablest military leader among the chiefs is 
usually entrusted with the frontier marches. We can still trace 
the site of the central demesne and its capital at Patkum, in the 
Manbhim District.| The outlying chiefships were Dhalbhim, 
Barabhim, &c. These chiefships at one time fell under the 
suzerainty of the Haihaiya princes in the Upper Narbada 
Valley, but were not much interfered with. Descendants of 
the ancient chiefs stil] held the country when the Permanent 
Settlement of Bengal was made, and they were recognised 
as ‘ Zamindars,’ or landlords of their territory, paying a fixed 
land-revenue, ‘or rather tribute. 

All around this part of the country-we have a series of Native 
States, and some chiefships not of sufficient rank to be ¢ States,’ 
but recognised as ‘landlord’ estates with special terms of Settle- 
ment. Towards the west, beyond. the territories of the Uraofi 
chiefs above mentioned, are the lands of Gond chiefs and others, 
who were originally ‘Nagbausi.’? Itis not known how ancient the 


Orissa, ii. 114 ff. There are some interesting remarks about the Bhuinya, 
in the State of Bonai, in Mr. Hewitt's article above quoted {Asiatic Quar- 
terly Review, April 1887, p. 404). - > 

' Hwen Thsang had visited this country, then“called Kirana:Suvarna, 
in the middle of the seventh century. He found the people ‘honest 
and amiable,’ and notes ‘ that they loved learning exceedingly and applied 
themselves to it with earnestness.’ General Cunningham supposes the 
capital to have been at Barabazar; but Mr. Hewitt, with better local 
knowledge, points out that this plage is not near ‘the Subanrikha River, 
as the traveller says the capital was; while Patkum not only is go placed, 
but at Dalmi Village in the neighbourhood, vast ruins of an ancient city 
still exist. : 

? The 
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jis and chiefs in time became Hindus and of course Rajputs ; 
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Chutiya-Nagpur chiefs really are, nor when the idea of a mon- 
archy was developed. In the case of the Gond dynasties of the 
Central Provinces, they did not emerge to notice till quite late 
times, and were overthrown by the Marathas. Seeing the very 
ancient establishment of some form of kingdom in the Narbada 
Valley, both in the lower valley and in the upper part at Garha- 
mandla, it is always possible that the Dravidian chiefs copied the 
institutions of their neighbours of Aryan or northern origin. In 
any case, it is not easy to feel satisfied that these Uraon and 
other chiefships, though certainly Dravidian, were the result 
of adevelopment unaided by example from without. Mr. Hewitt, 
however, to whose local knowledge great weight must be attached, 
thinks they were wholly indigenous. 

Weturn naturally to the more celebrated southern dynasties 
connected with the names of Pandya, Gerd, and Cola (Cora or 
Shozha),' which in early times extended over the greater part of 
Madras. The former was in the south (Madura, &e.); Gerd (or 
Kerilw) was in the upper-west; and Cola extended over the 
whole Tamil country. They were known to the Greek writers 
three centuries #.c. In this case an indigenous origin’ can 
hardly be doubted, even if it be true, as it well may be, that 
the name Pandyé is derived from an Aryan prince. The 
other kingdoms have not even this asserted for them.? Indeed, 


symbol which they once engraved on their signet-rings, have gone out of 
fashion (see Central Provinces Gazetteer, Introduction, p. Ixiv.). 

* Gold is spelt with the peculiar Tamil letter which is. poorly repre- 
sented by ‘7’; some think it better represented by ‘zh’ or a liquid ‘ r’— 
hence we sometimes find ‘ Shozhi’ written. The Coli and Cerd kingdoms 
are mentioned in inscriptions of Asoka (circa 250 B.c.) Piindyd was 
known to Megasthenes and Strabo. In vol. ii. of the Southern Archaeol. 
Surv. Rep. there is an account of these dynasties by Mr. Sewell. For 
an estimate of their antiquity see Caldwell’s History y of Tinnevelly, pp. 
26, 27, and Nelson’s D. M. of Madura, part. iii. Professor H. H. Wilson’s 
sketch is well known (J. R. A. S. iii. 199). 

* It is quite possible that some wandering Aryan adventurer of the 
Pdndw House may have obtained a ruling position in the South; and the 
capital, Madura, may thus be connected with the Sanskrit name of Mathura. 
See G. Oppert, p. 98, as to the popular tradition and worship of Pandavas. 
Even if an Aryan prince did obtain the rule and give his name (or rather 
his patronymic) to the kingdom, it does not follow that the form and con- 
stitution of government were Aryan, or that it was the first essay of the 
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given the strong tribal organisation which marks the Dravidian 
races, to start with, it is a most natural development that 
either in time of war with neighbouring tribes, or by the 
action of personal ambition, some chief of commanding ability 
should have taken the decided lead, and persuaded or compelled 
others to act under him. That a chief thus exalted above his 
fellows should sometimes be a foreign adventurer coming with 
all the glamour of his romantic journey, as well as his personal 
superiority, and probable military skill, would be in no way re- 
markable. All over India we are familiar with the manner in 
which princes have gained the rule over provinces or States 
with which they have no connection by birth, and in which they 
have no strong clan-connection or support. I will only add that 
South Indian history has always shown the turbulent power of 
independent local chiefs, who evidently trace their origin to 
tribal chiefs of the nddu or local division of territory. In the 
days of peaceful tribal government such chiefs act in concert, and 
the nid-kuttam, or territorial assembly, maintains its influence ; 
but soon the chiefs are forced into more or less unwilling sub-" 
mission to some superior, or to the suzerainty of some (possibly 
foreign) dynasty ; in that condition, they are scarcely heard of, 
but when the dynasty is overthrown they throw off all restraint, 
and resume their freedom, very generally becoming oppressors 
of their people. All over the South we find these chiefs with 
the title of nayak,' or palegdrd, and the like, who, after the over- 
throw of the southern dynasties, became emancipated from all 
control. The result in modern times has been curious; for, when 
the provinces became British at the beginning of the century, a 
Permanent Settlement on the Bengal model was ordered ; and, 
had these various local chiefs appeared in peaceable possession of 
their estates, and had they accepted the inevitable as the Bengal 

1 Nayak (Nayakku, Tam.; Nayadu, Tel.)is said to be a Sanskrit word. 
Caldwell (Gramm. Introduction, p. 29) refers these chiefs to‘ the descendants 
of those soldiers of fortune by whom the Pandya and Cola kingdoms were 
subverted,’ But in truth there is no occasion to come to any late event 
for the origin of local chiefs; under whatever local name, the nayak or 
piélegdrd are among the earliest Dravidian institutions, Even in the 
days before the colonisation of (what afterwards became) Arcot, tradition 


shows the ancient Pallava territory divided into twenty-four kutiam, 
each under its own chief. 
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chiefs did, they would one and all have been recognised at least 
as dignified landlords, with only a moderate permanent land- 
revenue or tribute to pay ; and the prevalent tenure of the greater 
part of Madras might now have been that of considerable land- 
lord estates or properties. But, so long had these petty chiefs 
been accustomed to turbulence and to unchecked indulgence in 
local fighting and marauding expeditions, that they could not 
settle down to a new position ; consequently, they revolted, and 
‘for ‘a time carried on what have been dignified with the name 
of ‘ Polygar wars’ in the southern Presidency. The result has 
been that they have disappeared—all, in fact, but a few of the 
greater chiefs, to whom the above description has no application, 
and a very few of the lesser ones. 

There is one curious example of the growth of a Dravidian 
monarchy, and the subsequent conversion of local chiefs into 
landlords, which deserves mention. In Malabar, on the west 
coast, we know that the population was made up of various 
immigrant races from the South and other parts, including, in 
time, a colony of Brahmans.' The ruling tribe which furnished 
the chiefs was called Néyar.2 The country and its language 
are Dravidian. ‘There is a somewhat fabulous local history called 
the Kerdlolpati. Of Brahmanic authorship, it is written to glorify 
the caste, whom it represents as the original owners of the whole 
land! But through the legendary matter runs a vein of real 


' Who must have been a comparatively late addition, as they came 
with developed caste and Puranic religious ideas,and so must have repre- 
sented a time when the Aryan settlement in the Ganges Valley had long 
been consolidated. 

* The Nair of books. Nayar is the plural of Nayan. Mr. Logan 
derives the name from the Sanskrit Nayaka. It is quite possible ‘that 
the original name may have been different, and that this was adopted 
later with the Hindu caste. The whole details are to be found in Mr, 
Logan’s Malabir District Manual (2 vols., Madras Government Press, 
1887), which, in spite of some untenable theories about the origin of the 
Néyar claims to landlordship, is full of interesting information. The 
Bant caste of South Kanara has had an almost exactly similar history. 
It is curious to observe that in this district, which adjoins Malabar, the 
date of the arrival of Brahman colonies can be fairly well fixed, and it 
does not occur till about the eighth century of our era. (South Kanara 
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tradition which is often supported by other evidence.’ Prac- 
tically, it seems that in Malabar the Brahmans were content 
with a great measure of influence, while the Nayar chiefs were 
the military and ruling class—just as the Khsatriya Rajis and 
their Brahman counsellors became a feature of the Hindu polity 
in the North.’ 

What is important for our purpose is that this country was 
also from early times divided into districts called na. The nad 
was at a later time subdivided into desu, which was a matter 
of military organisation, each degam having its quota of men to 
send to the army. Traditionally, four of these nad had the pre- 
eminence, and the group of their representative chiefs formed a 
council to govern the country. But the plan was not successful. 
Next we find that for a time a head chief was elected for three 
years; but, this also failing, an assembly was held to choose a 
king from the neighbouring country of Cerd. (Kon was the more 
ancient title of the king.) This elected king was to hold office 
for twelve years.? It is not necessary to pursue the history in 
detail; the time came, as might be expected, when the overlord, 
by this time entitled Purwmdl, established himself for life. At 
last the dominion broke up, when, as there is historical ground 
for believing, one of the kings became a convert to Islam and 
determined on a pilgrimage to Arabia. Curious enough are 
the legends telling how, before his departure, lie distributed his 
territories ; but they do not touch upon our point, and must be 
left aside with the remark that, though certain territories were 


' For example, the legend suggests that the Brahmans were troubled 
by the ‘Snakes ’ (Naga, or Dravidian) races, and came to terms with them. 
Malabar was once converted to the Jain religion, which seems in the 
South to have so often replaced the Dravidian snake-worship, as Buddhism 
did in the North. 

* The Néyar could only be Gudra, and are so ranked in the Brahmanic 
caste-system ; but they are great caste purists, and regard themselves as 
of very high rank with reference to the many grades below them (see 
p. 88, ante). ” 

3 Dr. Day (Cochin Past and Present [Madras, 1868], p. 42) mentions 
‘that at the end of the twelve years the proper course was for the king to 
commit suicide, or at least to retire into a hermitage. Dr. G. Oppert 
(p. 69) mentions that the Valluva kon, or chief of the Valluva nad, was 
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aggregated under one head, the general condition which ensued 
was the resumption of local rele by a number of independent, 
and doubtless rival, chieftains. The lapse of years only aggra- 
vated the weakness of such a system, and the chiefs fell before the 
attack, however short-lived, of the Mysore Sultans. Out of the 
ruins ultimately arose the claim of the Nayar chiefs and their 
descendants to be janmi, or hereditary landlords of the territories 
they once ruled—a claim which was admitted by the British 
Government, though under much misunderstanding of its real 
history. This landlordship, however, as usual, rather affected 
the legal status of the subordinate tenures than changed their 
form. Though not directly connected with our subject, I may 
be permitted to mention that these tenures arose out of a system 
of ‘ fiefs,’ or service-holdings, which were provided for the minor 
" chiefs and yeomen of Nayar caste, under the greater land-holders, 
or janmidar, as they were called. Each of the subordinate holders 
had his land on permanent tenancy on condition of paying a. 
cash deposit for the use of the superior or territorial chief ; the 
interest of this sum was the equivalent, wholly or in part, of an 
annual rent. Such tenures were naturally not understood by 
British officers of the late eighteenth century ; they accordingly 
were supposed to be a sort of ‘mortgage-tenure’ which: the 
landlords had a right to redeem; and thus the position of the 
subordinate holders was materially lowered. Originally the 
idea of ‘ mortgage’ arose out of the fact, not only that the tenant 
paid a sum of money to the landlord, but there were customary 
rules for revising the terms on the death of the landlord or at 
certain recurring periods. 

But to return to the monarchical organisation. Though a 
central government was established, the ndd divisions long’ 
retained their importance. We continue to hear of a great 
council of 600 chiefs of ndds assembled from time to time.! 
This institution, in fact, lasted down to a late period, for in 1746 
we find a British officer reporting : ‘These Nairs, being heads of 
the Calicut people, resemble the parliament and do not obey the 





' See Logan’s Malabar D. M.i. 88, 89. It was probably 9 united 
assembly of the chiefs of the 150 tara, or family groups, for each of the four 
leading néd. 
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King’s dictates in all things, but chastise his ministers when 
they do unwarrantable things.’ 

The earlier Dravidian plan seems to have been not to give a 
general produce-share or land-revenue to the chief or sovereign, 
but to assign! ‘royal farms’ or lands, cultivated by slaves, for 
the support of his dignity. We shall notice the same plan, on 
asmaller scale, in the mdnjhihkas, or lands for the chief, set apart 
in each village of Chutiya-Nagpur. The same institution appears 
also in the little kingdom of Coorg, where the panniya, or royal 
farms, were still recognisable at the British Settlement.? In the 
Chutiya-Nagpur States we see further how the chiefs became dis- 
satisfied, or unable to live on the original provision, and how 
they imposed the contribution of a share in the produce on other 

“lands, exempting only the priest’s lands and those of the original 
settlers and privileged families who furnished the hereditary” 
village-officers, 

Whatever, then, may be the antiquity of the monarchical 
form among the Dravidians, and its claim to be pre-Aryan in 
point of origin, it is evident that from the remotest times a 
division of the country—evidently marking the territories of 
different clans under their chiefs—was a universal feature. And 
this prepares us to expect that some minor subdivision inside 
the nad was equally ancient.* 


Dravidian Village-organisation in Orissa 


Turning now to the village as found among Dravidian races, 
I will revert first to the less advanced members of the race, aud 
describe the Kandh custom as regards the village, as I have 
already done on the subject of tribal-organisation. The tribe, or 


1 See Logan’s Malabir D. M. i. 228, 225. 

® Coorg, it may be mentioned, is another instance of a country held 
by.a number of proud independent chiefs of nds without much coherence ; 
and so they fell under the power of a foreign Raja, who reduced the Coorg 
chieftains. but left thém their lands on permanently favourable terms, 
constituting the amma tenure of Coorg. 

3 Tn the early attempts to settle the ‘Jaghire’ territory about Chingleput 
in 1795-9 we find a class of people still surviving called Natvdr (Nauttwar 
of the Reports: see Mirasz Paners. vp. 8). These were certainly nidx- 
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rather the clan, is first subdivided, it will be remembered, into 
matthd, which I may call the minor-clan group, each descended 
from a common progenitor.! Each mutthd territory contains a 
number of hamlets or villages. We have no direct information, 
as usual, as to what caused the various families of one muttha to 
separate themselves into smaller groups. But, however formed, 
these villages represent small aggregates of independent families, 
kept together not by any holding of land in common, but by 
some connection of totem or for some other clan, reason, and 
under the control of a hereditary chief who was always, unless 
specially incapacitated, the head of the eldest family in the 
group. 

The stage of progress represented by the Kandh tribes does 
not place the family in the same position as the Hindu joint- 
family, where ancestral land is regarded as the joint property of 
the whole body, and the house-father is merely the representative, 
and is strictly limited as to his power of disposal of any part of 
the ancestral estate. 

Among the Kandh, the head of the family alone owns the 
homestead and all the land attached to it, His sons continue 
to live with him even after marriage; so that there is a sort of 
house-communion, and all share in the family meal prepared by 
the mother or—I suppose, possibly—the grandmother. The sons 
have no property during the father’s life; it is only on ‘his death 
that they will divide the land equally, daughters receiving no 
share, on the ground that they are unable to defend their posses- 
sion.? The eldest son alone, unless incapacitated, succeeds to 
the chiefship if the father is village-headman. There is no trace 

- whatever of each family having a certain fractional share in the 
entire village area, still less of any common ownership.* There 
is no evidence as to what was the rule or principle of allotting 


' Macphorson’s Report, quoted in Orissa, ii. 72, 

* The father’s brothers succeed in default of direct descendants; and, 
in default of all heirs, the land is divided amnong the other families of the 
village. 

* This is expressly stated ; see Orissa, ii. 72. Other Dravidian customs 
are noted, from Dalton’s Ethnography, in Dr. Balfour’s Cyclopadia 
ii. (Art. Kandh), such as that the youth of both sexes are separated, the 
males having their own club-house, in which they sleep at night; all the 
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lands to each family, or even to each clan. It is observed that 
the clan, or rather the minor-clan (=mutthd) was recognised in its 
locale simply by priority of occupation; and within the muttha 
it would seem that sometimes the boundaries of each village 
were fixed and the waste allotted to each. Throughout large 
tracts, however, the villages had practically no boundaries 
whatever, and a Kandh could claim any unoccupied land 
within the tribal area; that means, I understand, within’ 
the limits of his own mufthaé or immediate clan territory.) 

Within the village areas, again, it seems that each family 
simply took out of the abundant waste? just what piece of 
land suited its means and requirements to clear and cultivate. 
Evidently a strong abstract idea of property in land had not 
arisen ; land became property when it was cleared and occupied ; 
while it lay waste it was hardly regarded as ‘property’ at 
all. No doubt, however, the entire area of land held within 
the mttha location was regarded as a territorial possession, so 
that a hostile tribe trying to encroach would at once be driven 
out. Land once occupied and cleared was not only regarded as 
heritable property, but it could be sold by calling witnesses and 
informing the mut{hd chief; this was ‘done, not to gain his con- 
sent (so Lieutenant Macpherson informs us), but to secure the 
transaction being known.* The farms or homesteads forming a 
village-group are not closely placed together ; they are, however, 
so far in a group that there are recognised servile castes or 
hereditary menials, blacksmiths, potters, herdsmen, and dis- 
tillers, who ‘hang about the outskirts of the village or live in a 
separate row of huts assigned to them.’4 Thus in some parts 


1 Macpherson’s Report, quoted in Orissa, ii. 210. ; 

2 In 1841 it was reported that only about one-eighth of the Kandh 
territory was in the occupation of individuals, so that there must have 
been ample room for any settler of the clan to take up what he would, 
and acquire his ‘ title’ by occupation and first clearing. 

5 The sale is completed by the vendor leading the bnyer to the hamlet 
where the field lies; and, ‘calling together five husbandmen of the place, 
he delivers to him a handful of earth and publicly receives part of the 
price. I find a similar form of land transfer mentioned among the 
Coorgs. 

* This is still the characteristic of Madras villages generally (see p. 68, 
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the Kandh village or hamlet consists of two ‘ streets’—one a 
double row of family houses with a barrier at each end ; the 
other a row of inferior huts for the servile families. In other 
parts the hamlet consists of a row of houses with the -menial¥’ - 
huts clustered at one end. In other hamlets, again, the ‘ patri? 
arch’s’ house is in the centre, near the sacred tree, which was 
always either left when the clearing was made, or was planted - 
on the establishment of a new location. yi 

The village chief has no speciat holding of land in virtue of 
his official headship; nor do I gather from the authorities that 
there are any village officers connected with the ‘ Raj’ and con- 
cerned with the collection of the Raja’s dues or with the exten- 
sion of cultivation. This happens in later times. The clan 
chiefs of all grades have no special remuneration beyond their 
personal holdings, though they receive occasional free-will 
offerings. Their authority is solely derived from the family and 
clan connection and eldership. 


West Coust Land-Tenures 


We may now turn to the west coast districts, about the 
government of which we have already spoken. Here there are 
no village groups, and we have a totally different result of 
Dravidian customs. There seems here to have been, in very 
early times, some differentiating cause at work, because we have 
already, in the comparatively narrow space between the mountains 
and the sea, two different dialects, the Malayalam and the Tulu 
Kanarese! also appears in the north, and the Coorg (Kodagu) 
dialect may be reckoned as separate.? 

Whatever may have been the original form of independent 
land-holding, we have now to take note of the Dravidian custom 


1 Kanarese, or the language of Karnita, more properly belongs to the 
north-west corner of the Medras plains—Dellary and the neighbourhood, 
It will be remembered that, by a strange freak of accident, the term 
‘Carnatic’ has become applied to the cast coast; really the Karnata 
district was in the north-west. 

2 There is no doubt that India shows many instances of the readiness 
with which dialects become localised when there are any physical 
features of mountains and rivers to separate the people. In the Hima- 
layan valleys it is quite surprising how the dialects differ one from the 
other, especially as to the vocabulary—the names for different objects. 
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as affected, by the adoption of caste, and of the joint-family ° 
idea‘which may have come from outside. Then, too, the whole 
country was ‘dominated by local chiefs and their followers, with 
the result that when their rule passed away their estates became 
landlordships with a number of subordinate tenures which 
represented the ‘fiefs’ or holdings of the minor chiefs and 
yeomen of the military caste, as I have above described. There 
being no village-groups in the west coast country, the interior 
organisation of the janmé estates was peculiar, and depended on 
the strong sense of union which the Nayar families possessed, 
~ The basis of the territorial organisation, coming down from very 
early times, was the ndd, and every ndd contained a number of 
Nayar family groups called tara,' while Brahman groups were 
called grama and the inferior castes by other names. The lands 
belonging to each tara were not, I understand, necessarily con-~ 
tiguous or even in the same jurisdiction, The group of blood 
relations forming the tara is the taravada. Owing to causes 
which cannot here be gone into, the principle of the matriarchate 
prevails, and the members of the tara are as many of the descen- 
dants from the common uncestress as remuin united, The Nayar, 
and other families of rank, prefer to remain undivided; and the 
common property of the whole taravada ig managed by the 
Karanavar, or elders of the group. The taravada can at any 
time be completely separated into a number of new groups, but 
only when all consent. As long as they remain undivided, 
every member, male or female, has an equal shure in the common 
property, though no ome can cluim to have that shure separated off. 
This family union does not prevent the members having the 
practically separate enjoyMent of property and of the isolated 
fortress-like houses, or rather premises, so picturesquely described 
by Mr. Logan. For each member who has his or her separate 
family house, with the fields around it, forms a branch called 
tavali; only the theory is that the partition is not real till a 
legal deed has been executed by the whole body.? This associa- 
tion, it will be observed, is very different from the Aryan joint- 
family, in which, apart from the fact that the descent is patri- 
archal, the several members have larger or smaller shares 
' See Malabar D. M. i, 82 ff, 131, 188, 154-4, 
* See especially Malabar D.M. i. 153, 
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according to their place in the table of detent. The togdvada, 
in fact, is a small ‘minor-clan,’ sept, or gens, which recognises 
its continuing bond of union by blood as a matter of dignity, 
and has some at least of its property undivided.! But, 
reality, the plan of separating off the residences and the fields 
attached to them (tavuli) prevents the theoretic comimunity of 
family property from being practically inconvenient. The less 
dignified castes, who have ao the Hindu idea of the joint-estate, 
carry out partition without objection. ‘The process of disinte- 
gration,’ says Mr. Logan, ‘goes on continually, except among 
the highest: classes, who pride themselves on maintaining a large 
common stock.’ I should not fail to remark that the ‘common 
stock’ must, in any case, be maintained,.under the Malabar 
custom of inheritance, I had almost said, automaticatly. This 
kind of joint estate is quite unique, and could not occur in any 
community with different customs of. inheritance. For, as each 
male member of a tarardadla dies, his share, as well as any 
property he may have separately acquired, mus!—unless he has 
gifted it away in his lifetime—go to the whole family, for he can 
have no direct heirs; his children inherit, not from him, but in 
their mother’s taravida? 

To the north of Malabar lie the two districts of Kanara 
(Kannada). ‘These appear to have had much the same kind of 
tenure as Malabar; only that, being nearer or more accessible to 
the neighbouring States, they had fallen much more campletely 
under the power of the ‘Hindu’ dynasties. At one time 
Kanara formed part of the Kerala or Gerd (Dravidian) kingdom, 
and then seems to have been conquered by Kadamba kings; in 
time it was prosperous under the rule of Vijayanagar and 
Bedniir, and finally came under the Mygore Sultans. ‘ Prior to 


1 Where some members of the group have some hereditary local 
dignity (sthnam), it is customary that a portion of the joint property 
should be made over, for life only, to that member for the support of his 
position. 

* The taravédainno wise resembles the joint-village of the North Indian 
pattidtri type; but as a group it has points of resemblance to the khel 
or minor clan of the north-west frontier in which common relationship 
is acknowledged, and the equal right to a share in the tribal property ; 
only that in this latter case the share is nearly always divided out in a 


separate lot. 


al 
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thé introduction, of Brahmans undex, the auspices of Kadamba 
kings in the eighth’century,’ writes the author of the South Nandra 
D, M., ‘the early agricultural population of Tuluva seems to 
have held a subordinate position to the Nayar or Bani, who were 
military adherents of the chieftains who ruled as feudatories of 
an over-lord, who in his turn recognised some more distant 
suzerain.’' In fact, the original separate holdings all over the 
district were gradually aggregated into lordships, under Bant 
castemen, who were possibly of the same origin as the Malabar 
Nayar2 As usual, when the chiefship decayed, the families 
‘clung to the lands as owners; and the principal kind of heredi- 
tary estate, held by Bunt and also by Brahman castemen, was 
the mildvarg, the estate going back to the ‘root’ or ‘ origin.’ 
Owing to various causes, the estates became somewhat broken 
up, and so consisted of various plots scattered through several 
of the local aggregates of holdings (mdgane) which do duty for 
villages. They are held by undivided families; and the same 
tule of inheritance by the sister's son (here called the aliya~ 
santana custom) prevails as in Malabar. The term varg seems 
to be derived from the registers kept up under the early kings ; 
a considerable estate of several plots would occupy a whole page 
in the palm-leaf books.’ * 

These superior holdings, which correspond to the janii of 


1 South Kaniira D, M. i. 54, by J. Sturrock (Madras: 1894). North 
Kanara is described in Bombay Gazetteer, vol. xv. 

_* They are now quite distinct. The Malabar Nayar have adopted cer- 
tain limits beyond which their caste will not permit them to dwell. 

3 This word is dgrived, according to South Kanira D. M. i. 118, from 
the Sanskrit varga, which is said to mean ‘a leaf.’ The writer of the 
North Kanira memoir (Bombay Gazetteer, xv. 182)-interprets it ‘ account.’ 
But the Sanskrit varga means neither ; it means ‘ kind,’ ‘class,’ or “cate- 
gory,’ and is rather a term of art (used in grammar, philosophy, &c.), and 
so ig unlikely to have come into use in connection with tenures—unless, 
indeed, it was locally adopted with some special meaning. On the other 
hand, many Arabic words found their way into use with the Mysore 
assessments, and very likely before that—e.g., waidegeni, a tenant on 
special: contract (Arabic, wa'da), and mauje, majre (wiauza, mazra). It 
seems possible, then, that the word is really from the Arabic warg, which 
does mean a ‘leaf.’ Some of the records spoken of (locally called kadda- 
tam) were perhaps seen by Sir T. Munro as late as 1800, but they have 
since perished (D> M. i. 94, 95). It is curious to observe that the superior 

. N 
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Malabar, have, as might be expected, numerous sub-tenures,. 
which really are exactly on the same footing as the kanam 
holdings of Malabar. The malgeni is the subordinate (military 
caste) holding under the mélavargdar. It is permanent, the 
rent cannot be raised; and the amount of rent is sometimes 
reduced with reference to a fee paid in advance, the interest of 
which is equivalent to a portion of the rental.' Ordinary 
tenants are called ¢éligzné, or if with a specified term of years, 
vaidegene. 

In short, the original Dravidian agriculturist holdings; of 
which it can certainly be said that there was no community or 
joint-holding in villages, were overborne by over-lord tenures, 
with their connected fiefs and minor holdings. Under these, 
the original inhabitants became serfs or, at best, tenants. The 
joint ownership of the superior estates themselves seems very 


hereditary character of the varg was never lost. Similar independent 
holdings that have been established on escheated or abandoned lands are 
distinguished as sirkargeni varg—i.c. established under the authority of 
the Government. Though in every way as secure and as valuable, they 
are not mild, or vested with the magic of high-caste ‘ inheritance.’ 

See South Kanara D.M. p.181. I cannot understand why the Board 
of Revenue in January 1818 should have written that the milgenigarwas 
a class wnknown in Malabar. In reality the tenure was exactly that of 
the kanakkdrar in Malabir, only that in the latter country the details 
of tenure forms were better preserved, the country having been less 
subject to changes by foreign intervention. Extravagant ideas of the 
position of the ‘landlords’ were, however, early entertained; and, as was 
not unnatural ih 1792, English ideas of tenure were largely imported 
nto the discussion. As already stated (p. 170}, the holdings of the sub- 
ordinate classes of Niiyar came to be regarded (and treated) by our early 
English officials as ‘ mortgages ’"—with which they really had nothing to 
do. Mortgages, as such, are well known in Malabar, but are quite 
distinct. This idea of ‘mortgage’ not being attached to the Kanara 
mitlgeni, tho two tenures were supposed to be different. But the Board 
themselves acknowledge the payment of the fee or premiwm, and in fact 
state all the features which show the real identity of the two tenures. 
Both were in origin not contract tenancies, but subordinate ‘ fiefs’ for the 
minor ranks under the greater owners who held the varg, or estate in 
chief. The miilgéni holding was originally not alienable; it seems pro- 
bable that some of its early features had become lost in Kanara, while 
they survived in Malabar, and that thus the tenures came to be dis- 
tinguished. 
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‘likely to have been due to the adoption of Hindu caste; and 
it would certainly tend to keep up the position and the dignity 
of the families; while the peculiar customs of inheritance 
would help to maintain the joint-estate in the manner already 
alluded to. 


Dravidian Villages in South-western Bengal 


Leaving the West Coast, as the home of so many curious 
tenures in which Dravidian custom has been only partially 
preserved, we pass to the other side of India—to South- 
western Bengal, where we have a survival of the Dravidian 
village-formation, and one which indicates a somewhat more 
advanced stage than that which the Kandh village represents. 
The Dravidian form of village, as we see it in the Chutiya- 
Nagpur districts,’ was apparently based on the Kolarian model, 
but more consolidated and better organised. Here we find the 
grouping of families, and their settlement in compact. village 
sites under their own officers and provided with a staff of artisans 
and menials resident and entitled to their regular remuneration. 
We have definite village boundaries and arrangements for the 
extension of cultivation. Agriculture was always esteemed, and 
the strongest attachment to landed-property is manifested.? In 
every village there seems to have been a more or less distinct 
plan or method of location, and of allotting the different hold- 
ings. First, there was set aside an allotment of land (manjhi-has 
shortened to majhhas), which, as its name implies, was for the 
support of the chief of the district (not village). Another land 
division, or khitnt (this is a borrowed Hindn term), was assigned 


| See pp. 153, 166, ante, where an account is given of the Dravidian 
occupation of these districts. 

* Mr. J. F. Hewitt remarks (Journ. Soe. Arts, xxxv. 622, May 1887): 
‘The feeling of proprietary right in the lands held by their forefathers 
was, among the families with privileged right, stronger than among the 
Kol. Members of these families believe firmly in the indefeasibility of 
their rights; and I have met Uraoi cultivators who have lived ali their # 
lives and held land in villages beyond the limits of their own country, 
who named to me the villages where theis forefathers had owned lands 
which they had never seen, and believed firmly in their right to return 
and claim a share in the lands shonld thev wish to do en” 
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to the hereditary headman or chief of the village, mundi A 
third lot went to the pahan, or priest, and was called pahanat.? 

The families who represent the first settlers and original 
“first clearers’ of the soil are distinguished as bhatihar, and are 
regarded as privileged in various ways: the family of the 
hereditary-headman always belongs to this number. 

The rest of the ordinary, or non-privileged families and 
settlers (possibly of later date), have land allotments suitable to 
‘their requirements; but these were in former days periodically 
redistributed, so as to give each holder his turn at both the good 
and bad. An exception was made in favour of certain holdings 
which were, for special reasons, regarded as permanent: for 
example, those (now called jalsdzan, i.e. water-providing), for 
which the cultivator had laboriously constructed a small reservoir 
by damming up the angle of some ravine, and so supplying 
irrigation for his terraced rice-fields on the hillside. When 
new settlers were to he admitted, the whole of the holdings of ; 
the moveable class were redistributed, in conjunction, no doubt, 
with all the new holdings proposed to be created out of the 
waste. 

When the princes of Dhalbhiim and its dependent States 
were well established, they introduced a change into the villages ; 
the old ‘chief’s’ lands (majhhas) were naturally appropriated to 
the use of the King; and a second headman, called méhato, 
was appointed to look after the Raja's interests ; accordingly, 
another special allotment of land (madhtodi) had to be found for 


' From this title of the headman it may suggest itself that the village 
had been originally established by Kolarian mundis. 

2 The pihanai, or priest’s, land was curiously organised; it was sub- 
divided into three ficlds to make provision for a triple order of worship. 
First, there was the bhit-kheta, or provision for the local spirits (bhitt), 
and the divinities of the village (gd@on-devat7), whose abode was in the 
sacred grove or tree belonging to the village; next, there was a field for 
the degauli, or deity of the whole district (des)—that is, the deity whose 
influence was conterminous with the clan-territory undes the chief (manjhi) 
thirdly, there was the field called datiiviti77, or land for the service of the 
earth yod (or goddess ?)—the general object of worship. Naturally, in after 
tines, as the people adopted the Hindu faith, the pahen tended to disap- 
pear, and his holding diminished or else lapsed into the form of some 
revenue-free holding by the Brahman who tock his place. 
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hissupport. And yet another group of fields was set apart; for 
it became the rule to allow what were called etkhetd, or lands 
held free of payment, for the maintenance of the cultivators 
and labourers who tilled the ‘ royal’ lands.’ 

But the time came when the requirements of the Raja’s 
Court could no longer be satisfied by the produce of the majhhas 
lands; possibly it was because the princes had in many 
instances granted or assigned these lands to cadets of their own 
family or as rewards to other persons. Whatever the motive, 
the custom goon arose of algo levying a shure of the produce ; the 
share was taken on all lands that were not privileged as belong- 
ing to the deities, or to the bhuinhar families, or to the village 
officers. It became the practice to designate all land which was 
thus made liable to the grain-share by the term rdjhas. When 
the days of the native rule passed away, and the Raja's 
descendants were recognised as feudatory chiefs, or in other 
cases as ‘ Zamindars,’ the mujhhas lands (if not already assigned 
or alienated), became the ‘ Zamindar’s’ special holding, while 
the rdjhas lands became the ordinary rent-paying rwiyat’s lands. 
The older bhuinkdri lands, under the theory of the landlord 
Settlement, fell into the category of‘ tenant’ lands also, and that 
without any legal provision for maintaining the privilege of the 
holders. ‘This gave rise to many troubles and to more than oue 
local rebellion ; for the older families had, as I have observed, 
strong ideas about their ancient rights; they could not, and 
justly so, conceive how the Zamindar representative of the former 
ruling houses could be entitled to destroy old customary rights 
and privileges, merely because he had become ‘landlord.’ In 
the end our Government directed a special Settlement to be 
made, and enacted a law designed to preserve the tenures—viz. 
the ‘Chutiya-Nagpur Tenures Act’ of 1869, supplemented by 
the local ‘Tenancy Act’ of 1879. The bhwiikér families are 
now exempted from any further increase of their ‘ rents.’ ? 


' In other cases we find the ‘royal lands’ cultivated by slaves or serfs, 
This was the case in Coorg; the foreign (Haleri) Raja there assumed the 
right to the panniya lands throughout the province, and had them tilled 
by slaves. These Rajas also levied a land revenue, in kind, in addition. 

2 J will only add that there have been differences of opinion about the 
walue and sufficiency of the legal provisions enacted. I have been told 
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T shall not at this stage offer any remarks as to how the 
Dravidian and other pre-Aryan institutions naturally produced . 
the existing raiyatwari form of village; such remarks will be 
more suitable in another place, when we come to consider the 
connection of the tribe, or the tribal stage of society, with the 
village grouping of land-holdings. But I may notice how easily 
in the midst of such villages special lordships might grow up, 
and how in such a country as Malabar, for example, the excep- 

‘tionally ‘aristocratic ’ joint-families, or tazavdda, kept united by 
pride of caste and ceremonial purity, might have produced land- 
lord-villages, held ‘in common’ or undivided, had not the 
features of the country and other circumstances been unfavour- 
able to the formation of such village estates. 

But it will be observed that nothing in any Kolarian or 
Dravidian custom as such, suggests a joint tribal holding of 
village or other areas ; nor does it show a village owned in shares 
by a particular group of families. Indeed, the joint-family does 
not yet: seem to be in existence. It is only when we come to 
the Nayar families who have adopted caste and the Hindu law 
that we find their families keeping together and avoiding 
partition as lessening their dignity. 


that protection was not carried far enough, and that in some cases the 
claims of the interested persons had not always been correctly understood. 
It is only right to mention the fact, but IT cannot go into any argument 
on the subject. The whole of the details above given are derived partly 
from Mr. Hewitt’s papers and partly from various official reports and 
correspondence relating to the Tenancy Act and the recording of rights 
under the Tenures Act. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE ARYAN AND LATER CONQUERING RACES AND THEIR 
CONNECTION WITH THE LAND 


In the last: chapter, endeavouring to discover specific customs 
characteristic of the early tribes over whom the Aryans obtained 
dominion, we could only light upon fragmentary evidence; we 
find indications afforded by occasional survivals in exception- 
ally favourable localities, and we can take note of the general 
agricultural and social condition of parts of the country which 
are known to have been peopled chiefly by non-Aryan races. 
We are entitled also to draw certain inferences from a number 
of incidents—each perhaps small in itself—which, combined, 
produce a conclusive effect on the mind. It is hardly possible 
not to conclude that while the earliest settlements were in village 
groups, they did not represent bodies of men owning the Jand in 
common, If there was any general prevalence of the idea of 
a unit estate, or village held in shares at all in the manner of 
existing joint-villages, we should surely have some trace of it; but - 
there is none. Nor does the ‘ Hindu’ joint-family seem to have 
been known at first ; we only find it among the higher Dravidian 
races, when they had taken, as they did almost with vehemence, 
to caste ideas and pride of religion. Once more, we cannot help 
noticing that the village of separate holdings is characteristic 
of the countries where the old or non-Aryan races were most 
widely spread, and were least disturbed. Tf, moreover, we turn 
to the indications afforded by the Aryan literature, we cannot 
help noticing that, whether in Manu, or the Jatakas, or any 
other, when the village is alluded to, it is the vaiyatwdrt form, 
with its hereditary ‘headman.’ And in all the traditional, 
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evidence we have of the early Rajas and their mode of govern- 
ment, the villages are clearly groups of individual free cultiva- 
tors, and not co-sharing lords of a petty manor. How, then, did 
the Rajputs (Aryans) get their joint-villages ? What notions had 
.they about property in land? As we have cbserved what we 
could of non-Aryan custom, so we may try and trace what is 
specifically Aryan. And then Jat and other races have esta- 
blished ‘jomt’ villages as much as the Aryans, so that we must 
‘go on to see what further influence these later tribes have had 
on village land-holding. 

Of the effects of the Aryan settlements in India itself in the 
earliest period, we have no real evidence beyond certain scattered 
allusions in Vedic literature, and -some faint local traditions. 
We can fairly surmise that the chief feature of their conquest 
was the establishment of local kingdoms or chiefships. We also, 
remember that one part of the Aryan tribes—that connected 
with the Panjab (or north-west Himalayan) Hills, the Indus 
Valley, and the upper part of Western India—was separated 
from the others, so that these ‘ non-Brahmanical’ Aryans, as I 
have called them, had no part in the later development of caste 
and of all the peculiarities of the ‘Hindu law.’ One result of 
this would have been that such tribes would mix more readily 
with other races, and with the superior tribes of the pre-existing 
populations, while very probably infusing into them something 
of their superior energy and organising power. It does not 
seem likely that the earliest Aryan settlers had yet any such 
definite forms of land-holding as to produce any great changes, 
except in’ so far as the erection of a local lordship is a change ; 
such Aryan settlers of the humbler order as took to farming 
would in all probability form villages on the pattern they found 
existing. The more striking institutions which we associate 
with the name ‘ Hindu ’—the quasi-feudal system of Rajpu- 
tani, the old ideals of monarchy sti!] traceable in the existing 
Hindu States, the Puranic religion, the law of the text-books, 
and the Sample establishment of caste, these are all due to the 
Aryans settled, beyond the Saraswati and the Jamna, in the 
Ganges plain. When we come to later and more settled times, 
under the influence of the Hindu system, the actual knowledge 
we have of Rajput and other similar tribally and individually 
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founded villages, comes from local traditions, bardic legends, 
and sometimes from family histories, called bansavali. 

In the attempt further to describe specific Aryan (Hindu) 
customs of village-tenure, and the customs of the other North- 
ern tribes who followed their footsteps and made Northern 
India their chief home, we shall find that the best illustration 
will be derived from actual examples rather than from general 
and abstract description. Nevertheless, a chapter must he 
devoted to the discussion of some general matters of Aryan 
custom. In the first place, we have often been told that there 
is a specially agricultural caste among the Hindus ; and this has, 
perhaps, tended not a little to spread the idea that Indian 
village institutions are essentially or mainly Aryan. This 
question of caste in relation to land-holding should be eluci- 
dated. Then, too, we shall in our subsequent allusions to 
specific village histories continually mention the clans of Rajputs, 
and the establishment of Rajput monarchies and chiefships ; so 
that it is essential to give a brief account of the constitution of 
the older Hindu society and its government—as far as it bears 
on the land question. Lastly, we have some indications, in 
Hindu texts and elsewhere, of the general ideas held regarding 
property, and especially property in land, and these it will be 
well to consider. A final section on the effects of the settle- 
ment of post-Aryan tribes and of the Moslem conquest can 
also most conveniently be included in this part of the work. 


s 


Section 1.—ARYAN CasTE IN ITS RELATION TO AGRICULTURE 


Everyone who has opened an Indian Census Report knows into 
what a multitude of castes Indian society is divided ; the system 
became so well established, and it coincided so easily with dis- 
tinction of race and clan, that, in a certain sense at: any rate, it 
became applied to Sikh and Muhammadan people as well as 
those called ‘Hindu.’ These castes are the growth of centuries. 
They have, in fact, multiplied, divided and again sub-divided 
times without number. Difference of caste, implying the general 
inability of one to eat, drink, or smoke with the other, and 
making intermarriage out of the question, has arisen, partly ouf? 
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of religious distinctions, partly out of racial or tribal differences, 
and still more out of hereditary crafts, occupations, and modes of 
life. 

~ In the Vedas we only see the beginnings of such a system. 
But long before any idea of religious and ceremonial distinction 
was developed, the tribes appear to have recognised a certain 
‘classification,’ which, in fact, became the foundation of the 
caste-system. 

There were, from the first, priests, or rather singers of those 
sacred hymns and invocations, the proper use of which had the 
greatest effect in securing victory and abundant spoil. And the 
course of adventure which the advancing tribes were pursuing 
could not fail to bring into prominence the warrior class! 
—especially those noble and distinguished families which gave 
birth to the natural leaders of the clans, and which afterwards 
furnished the Rajis and chiefs who arose out of the earlier tribal 
organisation. These two classes grew into the ‘twice-born’ , 
(Brahman and Kshatriya) castes. Both, from the first, had the 
least. possible connection with agriculture, except as over-lords 
of the soil and receivers of shares in the produce. 

Setting apart these two chief castes, all the bulk of the 
people are merely spoken of collectively as Vig, which later became 
Vaigya—i.e. ‘the (Aryan) common people.” Every invading 
army or colonising nation, however, comes with a host of camp 
followers and inferiors, probably of various origin; among the 
Aryans some had apparently been admitted at least to the outer- 
courts of the community, and had conformed to Aryan customs. 
Accordingly, as the settlement progressed, so another (fourth) 
group came to be distinguished. Perhaps one of the tribes early 
admitted within the Aryan pale may have originally had the 
name of (itdra ; or it is possible that some of the camp-followers, 
or serfs, were called by this name.* 

But no sooner were Aryan tribes settled in India than mixed 


1 King Alfred. in his Saxon translation of Boethius remarks: ‘ Unless 
their are priests, soldiers, and workmen—gebedmen, fyrdmen, and weore- 
men—no king can show his craft’ : quoted in F. Seebohm’s English Village 
Community, 3rd ed. p. 133. 

* See Zimmer, p. 214. : 

’ That the fourth group was an after addition will, I think, be 
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races began to grow up. In fact, the Aryan influence extended 
as much by mixed marriages, alliances, and conversions, as by 
direct conquest. Before long the converted aboriginal and mixed 
races acknowledging Hindu customs, alike required a new 
name; they became fused into one general class, and were called 
(tdra, The races who were not received into the pale at all 
remained ‘ out-caste.’ 

These broad divisions soon came to split up into many 
groups, and into subdivisions innumerable, and the old general 
names remained chiefly in books, and were used as generic 
terms rather than as actual caste-names. 

‘The military caste of the older organisation is now represented 
by a few of the higher families, who still call themselves 
Kshatriya, as well as by the mass of ‘ Rajput’ clans! and 
castes, some of, perhaps, ‘ Indo-Scythian,’ and others of more or 
less mixed race. The bards early recognised thirty-six ‘royal’ 
houses, which were divided into ‘Solar’ and ‘ Lunar’ branches, 
but included the later ‘ Fire-born’ (Agni kuld) houses,? as well 
as, if Colonel Tod’s lists may be trusted, some Northern 


admitted. The name (dra oceurs but oncg in the Rgveda and that 
in the Purushasikta; but this mandala is, I believe, held to be a late 
addition to the original. See Caldwell, Introduction, p. 111 ff, and 
Zimmer’s note on Ptolemy’s Sudroi, p. 485; and on the subject gene- 
rally, Zimmer, p. 204 ff. 

1 Tt ig curious that, as a general caste-name, Khsatriyd, or in the 
Hindi form Chatri, has almost disappeared, except as presently noted. 
It is commonly said that the large caste of Khatri, the shop-keeping and 
trading caste, derives its name from the Sanskrit Khsatriya. 1 believe 
this to be doubtful, for why should the other form, Chatrt, also survive ? 
‘The military, or royal caste, is now usually called Rajput (=sons of the 
king), and in some places, generically, Thakur, barons or lords of the soil, 
But it is curious to note that as the Rajputs have.in so many cases 
descended to the peasant rank, and become mere landholders in villages, 
cultivating their-own fields, the higher families disdain the name, In 
Oudh the chiefs always call themselves Chatri, and would be insulted if 
told they were Rajput. So it is in Kangra (Ibbetson, Ethnography, 
§ 456); the near descendants of the ruling chiefs returned themselves in 
the census as Chatri or Kshatriyd, to distinguish them from the Rajput 
peasantry or cultivating landholders. 

2 This later addition is very remarkable, and points distinctly to an 
extension of the ‘military caste.” See p.118, ante, and Tod, ii. 408-9, 
and i, 82. a 
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princely houses—the Kathi, Bala, Hina, &c. To these divisions 
belong all the multitude of Rajput clans of the present day—the 
Cauhan, Tumar, Rahtor, Solankhi, Pramaéra, and many more 
whose names will occur in the sequel. Others, like the Jadu, 
Jhareja, and Sammd, are probably still older, and connected 
with the earliest (non-Brahmanical) Aryans. The Brahmans 
have also split up into a number of distinct branches, many of 
whom are quite strangers one to the other, and are looked upon 

‘as inferior by the rest. Some have descended so low as to 
take to cultivation. All the rest of the people, the original 
Vaigya and the Qidra, have long ago been classified anew into 
hundreds of castes largely dependent on trade or occupation, 
some of them being more nearly Aryan, and the vast majority 
being mixed, or more approaching the ‘ aboriginal’ races. 

That originally the Aryan tribes were a pastoral people 
is generally admitted. But a people occupying, even for a time, 
a country like that beyond the north-west frontier, consisting 
of mountain lands and intramontane valleys, could not possibly 
subsist without growing cereal crops ; aud we are not surprised 
to find several allusions to agriculture as essential to life in the 
earliest Vedic hymns.! 

These allusions to agriculture in the Rovede a are often in- 
troduced only by way of metaphor or simile; and there is no 
description of any form of land-holding or mode of settle- 
ment for agricultural purposes. The modes of tillage known 
seem to have been of quite a primitive character; but in many , 
respects the same character attaches to the implements as well” 
as the methods in use at the present day. It seems that as the 
Atharvan Veda represents a later stage of Aryan progress, so 
the allusions in the book indicate a somewhat more extended 


' Krshti, the Vedie word for ‘people’ in general, is connected with 
krshi= cultivated land, and karsha, a plough (Zimmer, p. 141). But 
this merely shows that the general notion of mankind living by the pro- 
duce of the ground is very ancient. From the way in which the phrase 
panca krshtiyah, the ‘five people or tribes,’ is used, it is evidently 
synonymous with patica-jandh or parca minava—i.e, the nation at large 
(see G. Oppert, p. 577, note). It does not necessarily lead to the conelu- 
sion that the early Aryans were naturally agricultural by habit, rather 
than pastoral. 
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or advanced agriculture. It is here alone, for example, that we 
hear of ploughing, evidently in the open fields and heavy soil of 
the Gangetic plain, with yokes of six and eight oxen,' I¢ ig 
here also that we.hear of the iron ploughshare (paviravanta). 
This, however, does not imply more than the primitive plough 

‘still in use. The plough—in two chief forms, one heavier 
and the other lighter—is to this day made in the rudest 
manner; and the share is only a pointed cap of hammered iron 
covering the spike of wood which digs the furrow. As soon ag 
the art of hammering the soft and excellent iron which abounds 
in the Himalayas became known, the preparation of this iron cap 
or point would be among the simplest discoveries.2 So, too, the 
mention of water-channels (khanitra, Rgv. 7.49.2) does not 
indicate any advanced artificial irrigation works ; it is just such 
a natural diversion of a stream in a valley as can be seen in 
abundance all along the Haro river in Hazara, for instance, or 
in fact anywhere in the mountains where a stream is led on to * 
the fields, and sometimes carried along the hillside for some 
distance, 

There is no specific mention of the crops grown ; the words 
relating to the ‘ grain’ are of general import only. It is clear, 
however, that though nothing is stated as to who cultivated the 
land, whether the tribesmen, or serfs, and subject people, there 
is no indication that agriculture was despised, as it afterwards 
was. From several passages we gather that the plough as the 
producer of food was thought of importance; and in one place 
the singer, apparently addressing people in general, urges them 
to leave idleness and gambling with dice, and attend to their 
fields and to getting food. We shall have to speak of the 
Vedic gréma, or village, in another connection; but there is not 
the least suggestion that it is a group of land-holdings held in 
common, or in any other way. But the idea of fields, owned by 
some one, seems familiar, from the allusion found to measuring 


' Ath. Veda, 6.91.1; 3.17.3. 

* The Sanskrit pavi evidently implies only such a rude iron tip or point 
as is in use at present; for the word also is used for ‘spear-head.’ A 
rude process of smelting iron (in a malleable form) at a low temperature 
by charcoal, is evidently of great antiquity in the Hill States and in many 
other places. 
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the fields with a staff of reed; and to there being bare strips 
or. balks (khilya) left between the fields.’ 

So far, then, as the early Aryans are concerned, agriculture 
appears to have been in no disrepute; nor can we learn whether 
jit was the business of any particular tribe or class. It is 
probable that the very fact of settlement would have effected a 
sort of natural division of labour and adjustment of suitable 
occupations. Some of the tribes or families would take to 

‘agriculture, and these would form the majority of those who 
remained stationary when the rest moved on. Naturally, there- 
fore, the farther the Aryans moved into India, the more would 
the advancing body be composed of Brahmans and fighting tribes, 
and the more disposed these would be to relegate agriculture to 
the humbler classes, and to the conquered ‘aborigines’ and the 
mixed races who so soon sprang up and multiplied. 

Whatever may be the true date ofthe Laws of Manu, we have- 
no earlier literary mention of agriculture, after the Vedic hymns. 
In Manu we are already in times of settled royal government. 

The kingdom is internally organised into administrative divi- 
sions under appropriate officers. The Vaigya (the term is now 
applied to a caste) is represented by the merchant whose busi- 
ness is with trade and with buying grain and other goods; he is 
regarded also as the owner of flocks and herds. ‘The cultivation 
of land’ is only casually thrown in among his permissible occupa- 
tions as a subsidiary matter. And even so, the expression used 
seems quite possibly to refer to agricultural land-holding, not asa 
personal occupation, but as a means of employing capital. At 
the present day the Khatri and Baniy« (traders and money 
lenders) —the most non-agricultural Hindu class in the 
country—are eager to buy and to hold land as an investment. 
Thus in the ‘ Laws’ we read, ‘ to tend cattle, to bestow gifts, to 
offer sacrifices, to study [the Veda], to trade, to lend money and 
to cultivate land ’"—are the ‘ duties assigned’ to a Vaigya.? 


'In Rev. 1,110.5, the divine artificers (Rbhit) are spoken of as 
measuring ‘as a man measures a field with a staff of reed' (Rokrstab 
in Grassman’s translation). In Rgv. 10.142.8, in a hymn to Agni, the. 
bare strips or balks are mentioned. ~ 

2 Méanava Dharmasistra, chap. i. p. 90. G. Bihler translates 


a ee ORE Teenie owes the Clilnecchedn saddiiinn: fan nnwerbtoa * 
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The author has indeed little feeling for agriculture, as in ~ 
another. place! he says that ‘some declare that agriculture is 
something excellent ; [but] that means of subsistence is blamed 
by the virtuous ; [for] the wooden [implement] with iron point 
[the plough, i. ai injures the earth.’ The idea,that the Vaigya 
is the agricultural caste par excellence is quite without foundation. 
Indeed, in spite of the employment of the term in Manu, Vaigya * 
did not generally come into use as a caste-name at all. There 
is no general caste so called, although locally some unimportant 
groups may be found calling themselves so, for want of a more 
distinctive name. 

What is perhaps stranger still, the Cadra caste, though it 
must, in the times we are referring to, have come to include a . 
large body of settled cultivators of mixed as well as of non- 
Aryan race, is not treated as a specially agricultural caste, 
nor is there any allusion to ploughing or farm labour. And 
although the laws of Manu may deal more with ideals than 
with actual facts, still it is very remarkable that agriculture 
should not have been specially attributed to the (udra ? unless, 


In chap. ii. p. 81, we are told that a Vaigya’s name should be connected 
with wealth : in chap. y. p. 87, mercantile business seems to be the object 
of his life. So in chap. viii. p. 113 the Vaigya witness is to be sworn 
‘by his kine, grain, and gold’; if he were essentially an agriculturist, 
attached to his land as Indian villdgers notoriously are, surely the 
ancestral acres would be a much more natural object to swear by.* So 
in chap. x. pp. 79, 80, agriculture is just mentioned as a means of liveli- 
hood—when necessary ; but trade is the most commendable for a Vaigya. 
Of. also chap. ix. pp. 326, 827, 880, where the only direct indication of a 
Vaicya’s interest in agriculture is that he ought to be ‘ acquainted with 
the manner of. sowing seeds and with the good and bad qualities of 
fields.’ 

1 Ibid. chap. x. BP 84. 

* Of a Cidra it is said, Manu, x. 99, 100, ‘if he is not employed in 
waiting on twice-born men,’ he may principally follow such mechanical 
occupations as joinery, masonry, or the various practical arts, as painting 
and writing, by which he may serve the twice-born. I have not found 
any text which speaks of a Gédra agriculturist. The Qudra of the 
‘Lawes ” appears rather to be regarded as the lowly camp-follower of 
the higher Aryan castes—but still within the pale; he is not treated as 
what he really was, or very often was, an aboriginal tribesman who had 
accented Uinduism. or 2 half-blood. 
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“as seems probable, the-then existing agricultural communities 

. were largely, and indeed essentially, non-Aryan or. of mixed 

- descent, and therefore beneath the specific notice of Brahmanic ‘ 
authors. Nor can it be said that this proves too ‘much; 3 it 
does not exclude the practical certainty that a large number of | 
the humbler ranks of Aryans took to agriculture, or at least to 
farm management, with the aid of aboriginal and .other ‘races 
as their tenants ‘and labourers. But it was just these humbler 
Aryan clans that were most likely in time to fuse completly ° 
with the original population. To summarise our conclusions, 
it may safely be asserted that all the upper classes of Aryan 
origin had little feeling for agriculture, and that India does not 
owe to them either the introduction of settled cultivation or 
(directly) any particular policy or principle of land-ownership. 
To this day castes with some pretensions, though they may 
have been reduced to the necessity of cultivating their own lands, 
are usually in the position of proprietary co-sharers, or at least 
privileged tenants under greater landlords. The position is 
well stated by Sir W. Hunter when he says: ‘ We know that 
the Aryan invaders never penetrated in sufficient numbers into 
India to engross any large proportion of the soil. That through- 
out five-sixths of the continent the actual work of tillage 
remained in the hands of the non-Aryan or Sudra races, and 
that even at a remote time husbandry had become as degrading 
an occupation in the eyes of the Aryan conquerors as the 
tending of shéep was to the Mosaic Pharaohs.’ ! 


Secrion I].—Twe ARYAN CLAN-ORGANISATION AND THE 
‘Hinpu State’ 


If we make a general survey of the existing Aryan (Rajput) 
land-holding communities in Upper India, and remember the 
fact already explained,’ that the present allocation is due to 
an extensive redistribution and resettlement which occurred 
long subsequently to the original establishment of Aryan chiefs 
around Delhi, in Oudh, and in the Ganges Valley, we are 


1 Orissa, iit. 206. ® Ante, p. 121 ff. 
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struck by one notable circumstance. Some of the Aryan 
agricultural communities appear in a still purely clan and family 
stage, and have always remained democratic in their constitution! 
Otherwise, the Kshatriya class usually developed a monarchical 
system; and this system appears.in some cases constructed 
distinctly on clan-lines—that is to say, the ‘Patriarch,’ and 
sectional chiefs become * Rajas,’ and Thakurs or ‘ barons’ 
graded in a kind of feudal’ order. But very often also there 
is a single royal house or a single chiefship, which is quite 
unconnected with any clan-gradation, or with the presence of 
adherents of the same clan. 

Both the clan-organisation, and the monarchical system as 
producing the Hindu State, are intimately connected with the 
history of village tenures. It is to the clan-organisation of the 
Aryan tribes that we owe the features of those Hindu land- 
holding communities of the joint type, but which had nothing 
to do with aristocratic origin or territorial rule. It is also 
ultimately to the Hindu State system that we owe a large part 
of those greater landlord estates—the Zamindaris, Taluqdaris, 
and other forms of general over-lord tenure—with which this work 
is not directly concerned.? But it is also to the same develop- 
ment, whether in the more perfect form of the Hindu State or 
in the mere local lordship of adventurous knights and scions of 
noble houses, that we owe many village communities of Aryan 
connection. : 

It is, then, a matter both interesting and important to trace 
back the Aryan polity to Vedic times, and notice how (1) its 
clan-system was organised and (2) how the prominence of the 
Kshatriya or warrior caste has led both to the perfect ‘clan 
monarchies,’ as I will call them, such as we see in Rajputana 
and elsewhere, and also to those rulerships and chiefships in 
Oudh and elsewhere founded by single individuals without any 
clan connection at: all. . 

(1) The earliest Vedie accounts, though showing only the 


? There are some excellent remarks on this in the district article 
‘Hardoi’ in the Oudh Gazetteer, ii: 40. 

? For the sake of clearness I omit, at present, all mention of the 
Muhammadan dynasties, which in fact copied or adopted the Hindu 
system and thus gave rise to similar tenures among their descendants. 


ce) 
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germs of the caste system, always represent the Aryans as con-— 
sisting of differently-named tribes, and as having divisions and 

subdivisions of tribes and clans, each headed by its appropriate 

grade of chief. We are also prepared to expect that this patri- 

archal or social tribal system will be in part modified by a mili- 

tary organisation; and the two together may be the source of 

some confusion in our minds. 

The main groups or tribes in early Aryan times are described 
by the term jandh, and the clans or larger branches by vig.) 
There is one passage in the Rgveda (2. 26. 8) which specifies’ ' 
the entire series of the divisions. The favour of the Father of 
the Gods, it tells us, is to be sought by sacrifices, éc., that wealth 
may be acquired through the tribe, the clan, the minor clan, 
and the families; or, as Zimmer translates : ‘Wer den Vater der 
Gétter fiir sich zu gewinnen sucht . . . der erlangt Beute und 
Reichthum durch die Manner; durch Stamm (janena), durch 
Gau (vica), durch Verwandtschaft ( janmana), durch Familie 
(putrath)’? Here we have the tribe or whole, then the clan 
(Gau = vigd), then the minor-clan (Verwandtschaft = janman)— 
i.e. the wider kindred or body of related families that have still 
some connecting link, whether or not they have settled together 
in one village,* and lastly the close kindred—the existing single 
family—whatever may have been the customary limit of descent.4 

There are various grades of leaders and chiefs ; the grama we 
have already heard of as a cluster of buildings or fort of refuge,* 


"In the bardic records (and the Caran, or bard, is a great personage in 
Rajput Courts) the whole tribe was called kuld. The kula divides into 
gakha, or clans, and the clans into gotra, or got, which are septs or minor 
clans. In ordinary (non-royal) castes that had a tribal basis, popular use 
has adopted the Arabic word gawm for the whole ‘caste’ and got for the 
clan. Thus a man is described as Qawm Jat, got Sidhu, meaning a Jat 
of the Sidhti clan. Sometimes there is a further division of the got into 
al, The Hindi word al is traced to the Sanskrit avali, or ali=a line or 
row. There is also an Arabic word al, which has a somewhat similar 
meaning = progeny, &e. 

? Zimmer, p. 160; Rev. 2. 26. 8. 

* The learned author thinks that janman refers to a village commu- 
nity (‘Dorfgemeinde’); but there is, as‘ shall afterwards show, no 
authority for this whatever. 

“ This question will be discussed when we speak of the tribe and tho 
village, Chapter VI. > Zimmer, pp. 141, 142. 
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and the leader or commander of such a place (yr@mani or vrdja- 
pati) is apparently connected with the disposition of the quota 
which each centre of residence contributed to the clan forces ;— 
as Zimmer puts it, he is thé ‘ Anfithrer des Heerbannes der be- 
stimmten Ortschaft.’! The clan has a chief called Vigpati. 
Over the whole there is a Raja—such a rank at least is frequently 
mentioned ; but the Vedic [aja appears very different from the 
autocratic ruler of later times. The office was hereditary, but 
sometimes apparently elective.? No regular revenue or tax is 
yet levied—in a stage of society which is still a continuous war- 
like campaign—but contributions and gifts are offered, and 
enemies are made to pay tribute. The king also, as such, re- 
ceives a share in the booty gained by a successful foray.’ The 
Raja is evidently not independent of some great popular assem- 
bly; and affairs seem generally to have been managed by coun- 
cils of the tribe—of the clan, or of smaller groups, for more 
than one distinct term is used. The sabhd@ appears to be the 
council of the minor-clan, or other limited group; the samiti 
would be a larger gathering of the clan or tribe‘ over which 
the king presides—rather, however, as primus inter pares. 

(2) Out of such a social stage we pass quite naturally to the 
later monarchy. The tribal organisation has to be strengthened for 
war, or ultimately for the domination of a conquered territory ; 
a greater degree of power in the king, and of military obedience 
and loyal service on the part of the chiefs, become a necessity 
of success. The king himself rules the central. territory, and 
the chiefs take charge of districts all round; the frontier most 
exposed to danger of any kind being entrusted to the one who, 
as sendpati, or captain of the host, has the greatest military 
skill. 

The land-revenve arises in the same natural order. When 

' Zimmer, p. 171. 

? Ibid. pp. 159, 162. Possibly elective out of certain suitable families 
only. In Reveda, 10. 124. 128, there is mention of the clans (Gaue, as 
Zimmer translates) electing the king. 

* Zimmer, pp. 166, 167. 7 

‘ Tbid., p.174. We shall see afterwards how this idea persisted in 
Rajputina, where the chiefs considered themselves the ‘ brethren ’ of the 


Raji, and often asserted their right to be consulted, which the Raji was 
apt to forget. 


02 
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the king is peaceably established, he finds cultivation going on 
in villages of the aboriginal races, many of whom have accepted 
his rule with very little if any opposition ; the humbler ranks of 
his own followers also take to cultivation, and it becomes a 
natural plan for each to give a share of the grain produce to the 
sovereign or the local chief, as the case may be: Outlying tracts 
subdued, but not occupied, will pay their tribute also, in what- 
ever form is most convenient, to the Royal Treasury. The 
system of taxation was soon extended further, for we find the 
trading and artisan classes organised into recognised guilds, 
each with its own head ; and by this means a contribution from 
the non-agricultural classes was secured.! 

When we come to the times represented by the Laws of 
Manu, the ‘manner of the kingdom’ is already well known; 
and there is no detailed description of it. The Raja receives his 
regular grain-share, and has officers to supervise its collection. 
Naturally (for the Brahman must be exalted), the council of 
chiefs. has disappeared into the background, and the Brahman 
ministers are the ostensiblé advisers. But this more nearly’ 
represents the individual monarchy than the tribal form, where a 
sufficiéntly complete clan, with its greater chief and heads of 
minor clans were. engaged in the government of a territory. 
When we see the ‘ Raj’ established on this clan-basis in Rajpu- 
tina, we observe how an important post is assigned to every 
chief within the clan, and with it an oath of service is exacted 
and a formal recognition of the Raja’s supremacy.? This is 
something different from what Manu contemplates: 

Bearing in mind the limited object with which this account 


* I may be permitted to observe that in towns this ‘guild’ system of 
tradesmen and merchants still exists; and if we had boldly made use of 
it in our first efforts to establish an income tax, there might have been 
less friction ; for it is a matter of obvious justice as well as of ancient 
custom, that non-agriculturists should contribute as well as the owners 
of land. What caused the unpopularity was the attempt to enforce a 
European mode of levy—an inquiry into profits and incomes, and a very 
useless and nominal examination of shop-books. It might have been 
unscientific, but it would have been far more practical, to assess the 
different ‘castes’ or trade guilds, &c., in lump sums through oo 


caudharis, as they were afterwards called. 
i cante. pe ete ts: 
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of the Hindu State is introduced, I do not propose to give all 
the minutice of the really ancient organisation of Mewar and 
other early kingdoms. It will be enough to say that in the 
complete or clan ‘ Raj,’ the rank of Raja’ is given to the head 
of the chief family of the eldest branch: thus, the chief is still. 
‘addressed as ‘ Bapji’ (revered father). Under him the heads of 
the lesser clans and families will have graded titles—Héo (or 
Ravin Western India), Rawat (or Rawal), Thakur and others. 

"The Raja’s demesne was the central, and usually the richest, 
part of the country, and each chief had a territory round? it ; 
while the lesser chiefs, who could not be so furnished, held special 


Rajasthdn, originally published in 1827 and since reprinted. Colonel 
Tod is no doubt uncritical, and his linguistic and other deductions are of 
little value; but for all matters of custom and observance, of which he 
had intimate personal knowledge, his authority is first-rate. His love of 
analogies often leads him to absurdity. Hence he is too fond of identify- 
ing the Rajput system with the feudal system of. Europe, to which, no 
doubt, it has some resemblance. As an instance I may quote his allusion 
to the minor holding, on military service, of what he calls a ‘hide’ of 
land. The native term ¢ars@ means the leather or hide bag used for 
irrigation, and referred probably to the area of land watered by ont carsa. 
Obviously it had no kind of connection with the ‘hide’ in the English 
manorial system. or with European feudal tenures. The etymology of 
‘hide’ is not understood (Seebohm, English Village Community, p. 398; 
Stubbs’s Const. History, 5th ed. i. 79); but it can have no similarity with 
the carsé ef land in India. 

' The title varies, but it is usually Raja or Rand. Mahdrija isa com- 
plimentary addition, Adhiraji is sometimes coupled with the latter, and 
where not merely a bombastic title it properly implies ‘ suzerain’ over a 
number of other States. For it will be remembered that one of the most 
frequent features of Hindu States; especially those not on the clan system, 
is that they are combined in confederacies, and united under the hege- 
mony of some great emperor like Asoka or the sovereign of Kanauj. 
The Chinese pilgrim in the seventh century saw the State barge of 
Kanauj being drawn by eighteen minor Rajas. This confederacy did 
not imply any interference with interior State affairs, only with general 
defence and. offence. Cakravarti was another title applied to a ‘suze- 
rain’ Raja. 

® This was often pictorially represented as a flower with open petals 
round a central disc. See, for instance, p. 1 in Cunningham’s Ancient 
Geography, where the Map of India, s.p. 550, according to Varathamitra, 
is given. The whole is represented, on this ideal, as a central domain 
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offices with assignments of Revenue or other means of support, 
within the central demesne. 

The Raja’s demesne has come to be universally described by 
the Arabic word Khalsa (or Khalisa), which has supplanted any 
older indigenous term or terms. The Sikhs also adopted the 
word, first as representing the consolidated territory belonging 
to the whole of the Sikh confederacy, and afterwards as mean- 
ing the ‘State power’ unified under their great Raja Ranjit 
' Singh. The Mughal emperors employed the term to signify 
the whole of the lands paying revenue direct to the Treasury, as 
distinguished from the territory available to be held ‘ in jagir’ — 
i.e. on assignment of the local revenue, to certain great chiefs or 
officers of State (Mansabdar).! This was evidently an adapta- 
tion of the Aryan model. 

To return to the Hindu ‘ Raj.’ Where there were no geo- 
graphical features that invited a natural division of territory 
otherwise, the chief's portions were frequently allotted by count- 
ing up groups of villages. The full estate was most frequently 
the caurasi, or group of eighty-four villages.? Smaller estates, 
or even subdivisions effected for any family or local reason, were 
bedlisi, or tracts of forty-two villages, or caubisi, tracts of 
twenty-four. It is only necessary to add that the traces of this 
division always, as far as I know, indicate the remains of some 
rulership, or at least of a local barony or over-lordship of some 
kind, and never the mere clan-settlement of cultivating land- 
holders in a ‘ democratic’ group. 

The Raja and the chiefs each collected the revenue in hig 
own territory; the chiefs paid no revenue to the Raja, but 


' Colonel Tod does not give any Hindi name for the ‘demesne’ even 
in the case of the ancient dominion of the Rana of Mewar. I have 
some reason to think that the term kot may have been applied, or perhaps 
mandalam. 

* Some interesting information regarding vestiges of old caurasi 
divisions in various parts of Upper India will be found in Beames’ 
Eliot's Glossary, (s.v. ‘ chaurdsi’). In the Statistical Account of the 
Gorakhpur District, North-West. Provinces (N.-W. P. Gazetteer, vi. 486), 
I find this term used, not with reference to a number of villages, but to 
an extent of circuit in kos (=14 mile.) Thus a certain Raja's territory 
was a circuit of eighty-four kos, enlarged to a satdsi, or circuit of eighty- 
seven kos; and so with the lesser divisions. 
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helped him with aids in time of war; and the chief's heir paid a 
‘fine’ on his succession ; when also he did homage and received 
investiture from the Raja.! The early rulers made no claim to 
be owners of the soil; there is not a trace of such a claim in 
the Manava Dharmasastra or in any other ancient text.2 In 
Rajputana we find, for example, the oldest and most dignified 
of the rulers only claiming as his State-right, what was de- 
scribed by the three words ‘ An, dan, kin’—i.e., a3 Colonel Tod 
explains, his right to allegiance and military service of all 
grades; his right to the land-reyenue share (hog) and other ° 
taxes (burdr), including supplies of grass and wood or the equiva- 
lent thereof (khar-lak ; and his right to royalties on mines. 
No doubi this right included, as elsewhere, the power to dispose 
of waste and unoccupied land in the demesne. 

It is frequently the custom of writers on Indian subjects 
to speak of this system of chiefs in subordination to a Raja as 
‘feudal’; but it is forgotten that really it differed from the 
feudal system of Europe in being as much dependent on. clan- 
relationship as on anything else. The safety of the State and 
success in war alike demanded the loyal allegiance and obedience 
of every clansman in his grade and place: otherwise, the chiefs 
remembered that they had as good a right to the pat, or feudal 
estate, as the Raja had to his ¢ Raj.’* In neither case did the 


* In Mewar the pattait, or subordinate chiefs, were numerous enough 
to be ranked in classes (Tod, i. 127). The fourth and lowest consisted of 
the Babu, or younger branches of the Raja’s own family, who received 
life grants for their subsistence. 

? The question of State ownership of the soil is dealt with in the next 
section. 

* In Mewar there were some valuable minerals (see Tod, i, 128). Kan 
=mine, is a Persian form, but connected with the Sanskrit khani, 

* Colonel Tod has given some interesting appendices of original doeu- 
ments illustrating this. One of them sets forth the grievances of the 
pattait, or vassal chiefs, of Deogarh, against their Rawat, The petitioners 
give him the correct title, Deogarh being a State of secondary rank ; 
in the reply the chief styles himself Mahdrija. The chiefs remind him 
that when the State was founded, their territorial allotments were made 
out as much as the Rawad’s own. They complain of his assuming to 
make grants to outsiders within their estates; and of his listening to the 
advice of foreigners instead of allowing them (the chiefs) to form his 
Council. 
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allotment of territory have anything to do with the actual owner- 
ship of the soil; the chiefs’ territory and the Raja’s were alike 
in that respect.! 

A similar system of a Raja and his ‘vassal’ chiefs with 
appropriate allotments of territory all round, appears in the 
account of the Hindu kingdom of Orissa as given by Sterling. 
It was adopted in its essential idea, though not in detail, by 
the Sikhs ; and its features may be traced in the States of Simla 
and Kangra. : 

But obviously the system in its completeness depends on 
the presence of the whole clan and its branches. And when we 
remember by what strange adventures and by aid of what 
singular freaks of fortune many local rulerships were gained, it 
is not surprising to find a single chief without his clan, or attended 
only by a small following. ‘The whole of India furnishes us with 
examples of Hindu States? which at one time or another had 
rulers or Rajas of some princely Rajput house, and perhaps not one 
other chief of the same family in his territory. Oupn affords us 
many examples. Thus, for instance, of the northern kingdoms, 

+ Gonda, Atraula, &c., Mr. Benett writes :* ‘The Raj rested on a 


' So little was the ‘fief’ connected with ownership in the land, that 
here was a time, in Mewar at any rate, when the fiefs were moveable. 
(Tod, i. 146) :—‘I need only mention that as late as the reign of Raja 
Singhrim the fiefs of Mewar were actually moveable, and a little more 
than a century and a half has passed since this practice ceased.’ 

It is also hardly necessary to add that the working of the system, and 
the degree to which the Raja was really chief ruler and the vassals really 
subordinate in their own estate, depended on the energy and character of 
the Raja himself and the general morale of the wholeclan. With a weak 
ruler, the tendency for the local chiefs to assert complete independence 
would soon become marked, especially as the clan-feeling grow weaker, as 
it must do in the course of time. 

* It will be remembered that the States were always comparatively 
small, and constantly changing. When we hear of great Hindu empires 
or extensive kingdoms, it is always that the ‘Emperor’ was the head of a 
great confederacy of smaller States, reproducing on the larger scale the 
idea of the ‘ Raja’ and his ‘barons.’ They were held together by the 
slenderest threads ; the sending of an embassy was enough. It was only 
thus that it was possible for Asoka, for instance, to be nominal head of 
an empire extending at one time from Afghanistan to Ganjam. See 
Grierson’s Notes on the Gaya District, 1898. p. 102. 
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purely territorial basis. . . . Every Réj was confined toa definite 
tract of country, enclosed in a ring fence by recognised boundaries, 
and applied’ to every inch of land within those boundaries. . . . 
To suppose that it was in any way connected with the idea of 
clanship is a mistake. . . .. The author goes on to instance the 
territory called Khurasa, in which, though a numerous Chatri 
clan (Bisén) held properties, the Raja was a Kalhans, he and 
his immediate family being the only members of the clan in the 
territory. Many similar cases could be quoted. There was 
thus no opportunity for any feudal baronies; or perhaps there 
might have been one or two adjacent territories which acknow- 
ledged a dependence on the Raja, but that was all. The minor 
members of the Raja’s family (chothhaiya@) would then be pro- 
vided for by grants or assignments of revenue or territory 
within the Raj. The ‘ Raj’ is essentially a territorial dominion, 
one and indivisible; and, properly speaking, the Thakur or 
‘Baron’s’ estate is also indivisible. But in the latter case, in 
former days at any rate, partition was not always avoided. I 
have even met with instances where a Raja’s kingdom has been 
formally partitioned among his heirs. This, no doubt, is ex-, 
ceptional, as the rule of primogeniture most commonly applies . 
to the public or territorial estates of Rajas and ruling chiefs. 
The subject of primogeniture will come before us again at ® 
later stage,! and need not be further considered here. Hindu 
States were nearly always of small or at least limited size.? 

Tt may not be out of place to add that in the movements and 
turmoils of the Rajput disruption occasioned by the Moslem in- 
vasions—-and probably it has been so at all times—a great 
number of local chiefships have been established in a very in- 
formal way, and ruled without any attempt to adopt what I have 
described as the more regular features of the Hindu monarchy. 
We find small parties of Rajputs settling down in a place and 

' Post, p. 804. 

2 Tt was the small States, ranging, in the Trans-Ghagra districts, from 
100 to 1,000 square miles each, that afterwards formed the principal basis 
of the Revenue divisions or Talugds formed under the Muhammadan 
government of Oudh. I néed hardly also allude to the thirty-two small 
States in the Simla Hills; all are held by their separate Raja or Rana; 
and only in some cases are there one or two dependent ‘baronies’ 
attached to the State. 
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establishing a rude kind of ‘barony.’ If the leading chief after- 
wards attains to some power and reputation, and to an extensive 
domain, he will probably assume, or receive from the emperor, 
the title of Raja. Such dominions were autocratically, but not 
unkindly, governed in old days. But they were very unstable, 
and were exceedingly liable to be broken up by family quarrels 
and to go to pieces. 


Section III.—Aryan IpEas oF Property in Lanp 


It has been incidentally mentioned that the idea of separate 
fields measured with a reed appears in the Reveda. This shows 
that the principle of appropriation was not unknown at that 
early date. But from all that we know of the results of the 
Aryan invasion, the chief agent in producing varied forms of 
Jand-tenure must have been the introduction of a number of 
separate centralised governments, with the opportunities that 
they afforded for the growth of over-lordships, whether ex- 
tending to considerable estates or to single villages. The 
humbler Aryans no doubt settled down to village life either 
in independent democratic communities or under village or 
other local lords; but, as tradition and history are more con- 
cerned with the deeds of the military and ruling classes, the 
prominent subjects of attention are the founding of royal capitals 
and the establishment of monarchies. These are varied with 
many incidents of local adventures, of estates gained by grant, 
or by what were in fact mere marauding expeditions. Every- 
where we hear of little groups of Rajputs, under efficient leaders, 
seizing on and extending territorial possessions. Nor do we for- 
get the case where no monarchical development occurred. Even 
in those Aryan villages that were always held by cultivating fra- 
ternities from the first, the co-sharers, ‘ democratic’ though we 
may call them, and having no pretensions to any noble rank, 
still regarded themselves as holding the land on a superior 
tenure extending to the whole area of their possession, in a way 
that we do not observe among the humbler raiyatwari_ commu- 
nities. And it may be convenient to add that the same feeling 
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and other clans who later formed similar settlements of joint- 
villages. 

In the case of Aryan clans or individuals establishing a terri- 
torial rule, their original practice was only to take the lord’s 
share of the produce, without directly affecting the cultivating 
tenure of any existing holders. If, then, on the loss of the 
ruling position, the families became actual owners of the land, 
under the toleration of some new conquering ruler, we may be 
sure that the ownership would be of a ‘superior’ character. In 
the larger estates, the great landlord would still regard himself” 
very much as if he were still a Raja. He would be a great over- 
lord and rent-receiver, without interfering much with the actual 
soil tenancy. If the resulting estates were scattered villages, the 
bodies of ‘inheritors’ would become still more the immediate 
owners, perhaps themselves cultivating the land; but there 
would still be the pride of descent, and that sense of superiority 
which in India depends much more on caste and birth than on 
appearances of wealth or forms of occupation. 

Aryan land-holding, in the case of all the higher castes, had 
thus a natural tendency to the landiord form. Otherwise, we 
have no evidence whatever that the Aryan mind conceived any 
special form of village as such. The same physical conditions 
and tribal ideas of family grouping that operated in all cases, 
equally invited the Aryans to form ‘villages ’--even where they 
were not taking the lordship of villages already established. But 
their peculiar position and sense of superiority led automatically 
to a difference in the internal constitution of those villages which 
were held by the higher castes, 

When we come to speak, in the next chapter, of the origin of 
the joint-village, we shall discuss the kind of tribal feeling which 
gives rise to a sense of joint-ownership in some form or degree ; 
and we shall consider the nature and effects of the joint-inherit- 
ance as produeing what is called common ownership in the joint- 
family of the original over-lord. 1¢ will be sufficient to notice 
here that the purer Aryan clans exhibit both principles; they 
had a strong sense of union in the clan, and of the right of ull 
the clan members to share alike in the common poe of 
territory ; they also had the joint-family. 

Ag to the earliest ideas af land-halding amnane thea Arcanc 
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in the state of movement and constant warfare which the Vedic 
hymns represent, we do not find any direct or even covert allu- 
sion to any system of sharing the land conquered or occupied.’ 
If anything of the kind had existed, it is hardly possible that it 
should have escaped all mention. 

What, however, is still more to the purpose, is that there is 
no mention in the much later Laws of Manu, of anything like a 
joint-village or an area of land held ‘in common.’ This is the 
more remarkable because the joint-inheritance principle is fully 
asserted ; and so it would follow that if a father became the owner 
of a whole village, and was succeeded, say, by four sons and six 
grandsons (representing two other sons deceased), the whole 
village. would naturally be held by a ‘community’ of ten co- 
sharers. But the ‘village’ as a form of tenure depending on a 
co-sharing constitution, such as is now observed in Upper India, 
is nowhere mentioned by the author or authors.2 The gramam, 


‘ Zimmer once or twice speaks of the ‘Dorfgemeinde,’ but this is 
rather by way of using a current form of speech; for there is no Vedic 
evidence that ‘communities’ were formed by ‘village’ bodies in any 
sense at all, far less as connected with land-owning. In the passage above 
quoted from the Rgveda (p. 194, ante), giving the different divisions of the 
tribe, we find mention of the Verwandtschaft=janman. Zimmer (p. 160) 
remarks that this is‘ evidently ' (dewtlich), a village, because the inhabitants 
of the village were originally of a single family or kindred. I submit 
there is nothing ‘evident’ about it; the statement about the village is 
derived from the conventional belief on the subject and is based on no 
evidence whatever. All that the term (janman) implies is that there was 
a group of connected single families held together by some tie of descent, 
so as to be recognised as one of the groups into which a tribe was sub- 
divided, possibly having a central residence or fortress. As to commu- 
nity of property or of land-holding, nothing of the kind is so much as 
hinted at. 

* Although it is again and again represented by our books that the 
‘village community,’ meaning one with a collective ownership, was known 
to Manu. I have more than once gone carefully over the latest and best 
translation (Dr. G. Biihler’s) without being able to discover the smallest 
trace of any such allusion. M. de Laveleye’s statement (Propriété 
primitive, p. 66), that ‘ the mention of the “communautés ” in Manu did 
not suffice to enlighten the English lawyers’ as to the joint-village, is 
perhaps thus explainable! The fact is that until 1795 (when the Benares 
province was to be settled) English administrators had no opportunity of 
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or village, is referred to; and, as it must have then been a well- 
known, if not already ancient, institution, it is perhaps not to 
be expected that any description should be given. The code 
contemplates the king as receiving his revenue-share in kind 
from each village ; and there are district officers in several grades 
having jurisdiction over ten or twenty, or one hundred, villages ; 
and there is the plan of granting to such officers an assignment 
of the land-revenue share on one or two or more ‘ ploughs’ as 
an official remuneration. The village thus referred to is that 
which corresponds to our raiyatwart form, with its hereditary 
chief or headman ; the latter, as I have remarked," being the 
characteristic feature in which the joint-village is naturally 
wanting. Moreover, we shall see presently that the Manava 
idea of right in land is apparently confined to a*primitive and 
natural one based on the feeling that labour expended on the 
first clearing of the virgin waste gives a claim to the continued . 
enjoyment of the ‘lot’; and this comports rather with the 
raiyatwart idea of village holdings. Nothing is said of the 
ownership of a whole village in shares, or of the general lord- 
ship of a whole village being granted by the king. Possibly 
the time had not yet come when such grants (to cadets of the 
Royal house, or to persons deserving of a reward) were common. 
More probably, to my mind, in the author's time, such grantees 
or other over-lords were not yet regarded as owners of the soil, or 
their heirs as forming a body of village co-proprietors; they 
were still merely the assignees of the royal revenue and per- 
quisites—‘ lords of the manor’ and nothing more; in other words, 
the position of the superior family had not yet developed into 
that of a ‘ village community,’ with an acknowledged ownership 
in the soil in any shape, but was an over-lord right not regarded 
as in itself inconsistent with the still subsisting, permanent, 
and original, right of the village-cultivators as clearers of the 
soil. 

As regards a general idea of title to the soil, or property in 
land, I am not aware of. any direct declaration on the subject 
earlier than the mention of it in the Laws of Manu; and this, 


peculiar nature of them was not realised till 1803-1820, when the adminis- 
tration extended to the North-West Provinces, the home of this form of 
village. 1 Ante, p. 10. 
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again, appears to be consistent with very early tribal ideas in 


India.! We do not, of course, expect to meet in Sanskrit 
literature with any juristic analysis of ownership, or of the 
theory of ‘ possession,’ or a ‘ just title,’ or of the nature of thé 
rights and enjoyments which cluster round ownership ; these 
are refinements of Western jurisprudence. But the writer in 
the ‘ Laws’ plainly refers, not to his own ideas, but to what he 
understands to be the ancient opinion, when he says that ‘sages 


._ who know the past call this earth (prthivt) even the wife cof 


‘< 


Prthu ; they declare a field to belong to him who cut away the 
wood, or who cleared and tilled it, and a deer to him who owned 
the arrow which first struck it’? Certain attributes of « private 


' Colonel Tod, for example, records the saying of the soil cultivator in 
the ancient State of Mewar, that he had so close a connection with the 
soil that he was like the akhéi dhithi—the dhitb grass that could not be 
eradicated ; and he asserted his right in the oft-repeated saying— 

Bhogra dhan-i-Raj hu 
Bhiimra dhan-i-majh hu. 


‘ The Revenue share (bhog) is the king’s property [or wealth = dhan]; the 
soil is my property.’—Tod, i, 424. 

Something of the same idea is perhaps expressed by the Kashmir 
proverb (right acquired by labour and skill bestowed), ‘ Yus karih gonglu 
sui karih krio’— He who has ploughed the land shall reap the crop,’ a 
rule, alas! for centuries overridden by despotic rulers in that valley. (Seo 
Walter Lawrence’s Kashmir, or his shorter and charming paper in Jowrnal 
Soc. Arts, April 1896, xliv. 491.) 

” Laws, chapter ix. v.44. The Glossary of Kullikii Bhatta explains 
‘eradicating the stumps’ by the addition ‘who cleared and tilled the 
land.’ The text is :— 

Prihor-apimam prthivim bharyam purva vidoviduh 
Sthan-uoched asya kedaramihuh calyavatomrigam, 


where keddram is a field or cultivated land in general. 

T observe that in one of the reprints in Professor Ashley's series of 
Economic Classics, Richard Jones, in his Essay on Rents (App. vi.) 
falls upon this passage and ridieules Colonel Tod for applying it to 
Mewar (wé supra, Tod, i. 424), or taking it as a declaration of fact when it 
is ‘mere allegory.’ But Jones (writing before 1830) had very little in- 
formation, even at Haileybury, about Tndian tenures, and he was com- 
pletely taken up with the idea that land had at all times been regarded 
as State property in India; so this assertion of private right was a 
stumbling-block to him. It may be well, therefore, to mention that the 
passage in Manu is quite reliable. It occurs, it is true, casually, in con- 
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- ownership,’ as we should say, are also alluded to—for example, 
the sale of land by a formal process; and an imprecation is 
denounced on one man who should wrongfully sow seed in the” 
field of another ; rules for settling boundaries are given, and 
the fencing of fields is alluded to." 

There is no reason to suppose that in the time (whatever the 
true date may be) represented by the Laws of Manu, the claim 
of the king to be owner of all land was as yet asserted. Nothing 
of, the kind is mentioned in the Code or in any other ancient 
text. But the fact of the king having a share in the produce 

-naturally put him in a position to exercise a degree of control, 
the limits of which, in fact, depended on his own sense of what 


nection with an argument about the right to a child begotten on a woman 
by a man other than her husband; and the writer, no doubt, merely 
introduces his statement about land as an illustration or argument from 
analogy. But the whole point of his case would obviously be lost if the 
illustration itself were not a statement of fact, and one which his readera 
would recognise as such. There is nothing whatever metaphorical or 
fanciful about the text; itis a plain statement of a principle of ownership, 
and obviousiy the ancient commentator also treats it as such. It is con- 
sistent with all we know, in other ways, of early Indian land-owning ; it 
is consistent with everything else that Manu says about tho subject. 
There is, of course, no regular chapter or formal section on land-ownership 
in Manu; such a thing could not be looked for. 

‘The right by ‘first clearing’ appears in various guises in India. 
Indeed, in early times, when cultivators were scarce in proportion to 
the arable land, any reasonable ruler must have discovered the import- 
ance of fostering and extending cultivation and attaching the cultivators 
to their holdings. The same principle (right of the first clearer), 
Colonel Vans Kennedy informs us, is admitted by all the Muhammadan 
jurists (see, for example, the Hidiya, written about a.p. 1152, Hamilton's 
Translation, 4 vols. 1791, book xlv.; referred to in L. S. B. I. i, 229). 
Even at the present day nothing is commoner in Northern India than 
to hear tenants claim occupancy rights on the ground that they are 
butdmir, or took part in the bitd-shigafi, as the popular phrase is—i.c. in 
clearing the jungle. Here, from the general growth of over-lord claims, 
the cultivators are very often in the tenant class, but the sense of 
permanent right on the basis of first preparation of the soil is the same. 

Tt will also be observed that in places where the periodic redistribu- 
tion of allotments was customary, it always ceased to apply, or never 
applied in the locality at all, where the holdings were irrigated, or were 
made culturable by some exceptional expenditure of labour or capital on 
the part of the holder. < 
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was right. It is not surprising that, as a matter of history, the 
claims of the Raja, or the State-right, if we prefer so to call it, 
soon became consolidated and intelligible. We have seen how 
the Mewar Rajas spoke of their An, dan, kan; and it became a 
recognised attribute of the ruling power that, as a matter of 
custom, it had the combined right to the share of the preduce, 
the right to the waste, and the right to tolls and transit dues. 
This aggregate of rights was from early Muhammadan times 
spoken of as the Zaminddéri. Later on in history, when the 
continued invasions and local wars brought ‘about a frequent 
succession of new conquering princes and marauding chiefs, and 
when, at the break up of the Mughal Empire, the deputies over 
the great provinces assumed independence, the temptation to 
increase the share demanded from the husbandmen, and to 
enlarge'the pretensions of the ruler generally, was irvesistible. 
The old State-right, or ‘ Zamindari,’ was magnified into a general 
superior ownership of the entire domain.’ This natural preten- 
sion of conquering princes received a further impulse from the 
Moslem invaders, who not only had all the ideas of superiority 
natural to conquerors, but added to them the religious zeal which 
supposed that the faithful were the natural ‘inheritors’ of the 
wealth of infidels. All over India, the rulers, whether Moslem 
or Rajput, had thus no lack either of motive or opportunity for 
establishing their virtual ownership of the soil of their territory. 
But in practice, it is only just to remember, the better class of 
even foreign conquerors never conceived of their rights as 


1 The earliest notice I can find is about 312 B.c., where Megasthenes 
is describing a land tribute as well as the land-revenue share, which 
Chandragupta, King of Magadha, made the people pay because ‘all India 
is the property of the Crown and no private person is permitted to own 
Jand. This may have been merely an erroneous inference from the 
particular local obligation to pay ‘land tribute.’ And Chandragupta was 
a, conqueror of alien race. Lassen (ii.726) also remarks that Megasthenes 
was in error. This must certainly be held to be the case as regards any 
general assertion of the Raji’s right in land at so early a date. It was at 
a much later time, possibly when the Buddhistic princes had ‘been gene- 
rally defeated, that the Brahmanic writers invented the story of Parasu 
Rima having conquered the whole earth and presented it to the Sage 
Kasyapa (i.e. to the Brahmans), who allowed the Kshatriya ruling chiefs 
to manage it for them. 
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necessarily antagonistic to the concurrent, hereditary, permanent, 
and long-established right of the older cultivators of the soil.! 

Whatever may have been the precise date to which the right 
of the State to be considered superior owner of the soil may be 
carried back, it is certain that no ancient Hindu authority can 
" be quoted for it; nor is it consistent with the genuine principles 
of the Muhammadan law. On the other hand, by the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, and in some cases of conquest long 
before that, all the rulers of the Muhammadan States, and all the 
local Rajas who were conquerors and mostly foreigners, were found 
de facto to claim the superior ownership of every acre of their 
dominions. And this right is asserted by the Native States to 
the present day. 

It is often stated in books that ‘the Hindu law’ recognises 
the State ownership of the land; but it will invariably be found 
that the only authority for this is an implied, and occasionally 
an express, reference to what the author apparently did not know 
to be a purely modern Hindu law digest known as Jaganniitha’s.? 
The compiler of this work, who collects and comments on’ really 


* The feeling in favour of the protection of the husbandman seems to 

have been noticed in early times. It is reflected in the Statement of 
Megasthenes as epitomised by Diodorus (McCrindle's Megasthenes, &e., 
p. 41), that husbandmen were exempted from fighting and ‘devote their 
whole time to tillage; nor would an enemy coming upon a husbandman 
at work on his land do him any harm.’ And again (p. 38): ‘ Among 
the Indians . . . by whom husbandmen are regarded as a class that is 
sacred and inviolable, the tillers of the soil, even when battleis raging in 
their neighbourhood, are undisturbed by any sense of danger.’ He adds 
also that the land is not ravaged with fire nor the trees cut down. 
' The fact is that all settled rulers, not mere marauders under the neces- 
sity of plundering while they could, have recognised that security to the 
cultivator means in the long run the best revenue. Even the Marathas 
did not altogether forget this. The harshness of native rule is usually 
inferred from the heavy revenue demand, or the excessive share of the 
produce ; but it is forgotten that the demand was not enforced except in 
the most elastic manner, and that pressure was relaxed at once in a bad 
seasor. The European principle is a low rent and punetual, inexorable, 
payment. The Oriental rule is the largest possible claim and only take 
what you can for the season. 

°* The Digest of Pandit Jagannatha Tarkapancrnana, translated by 
H. T. Colebrooke, 3 yols. (Calcutta, reprinted London 1801). The work 
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-ancient texts sometimes with great skill, is, in this matter of 
assérting State ownership, reduced to writing some remarks of 
his own, while he does not attempt to quote « single ancient text in 
support of them. He was probably aware of the fact that the 
soil in Bengal and other States had, at the date of his writing, 
long been de facto subject to the claim of the State ; and, although 
he had no authorities to give in support of such a claim, he thought 
it necessary to conform his opinion to the actually existing 
practice." 

When once the Raja attained to a superior lordship of 
the whole soil, all grantees and others deriving their title 
from him woutd naturally have their pretensions enlarged ; and 
these they could the more easily realise, because they were in 
closer managing connection with the land than the Raja at his 
capital, acting only through his officials, could ever be. Hence 
we soon find the ancient ‘ right by first-clearing’ in many cases 
put aside or overshadowed by a new claim of conquering tribes- 
men, or adventurous settlers and grantees, who spoke of their 
conquest right or over-lordship as their wdrigi or miragi right or 
as their wirdsat.2 There is frequently good reason to desire 





was compiled towards the end of the last century at the suggestion of 
Sir W. Jones. 

| He attempts to get out of the difficulty (i. 460) by alluding to the 
myth of Parasu Rama and his gift, and saying that the land became the 
‘ protective property ’ (whatever that may be), successively held by ‘ power- 
ful conquerors’ and not by ‘ subjects cultivating the soil.’ . The compiler 
allows that the ‘ subject’ acquires an ‘ annual property ’ (!) on payment of 
the land revenue, and that the king may not give the Jand to anyone else 
for tha! year. He seems to think that, unless there is a special agreement 
otherwise, the king may turn out any owner from a field if anyone else 
offers to pay him a higher revenue. The whole passage is, however, so 
vague that it is hopeless to extract any reasonable meaning. 

* All being connected with the Arabic wirg, wirga=inheritance. It 
is curious to notice how these Arabic terms have become general. 
Among the Panjab frontier tribes, of course, the use of the term wirdsat 
tor right in the soil is natural because the tribes are Moslem. But in the 
Dakhan and Southern India mirisi beeame everywhere used for the 
landlord or superior right in or over a village. The term came in with 
the Land Settlements and careful assessments of Malik ‘Arnbar and other 
ministers under the Muhammadan kings of the Dakhiin. It was the policy 
of these kings to confirm or resuscitate the families that had obtained over- 
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some euphemistic term to account for the successfal acquisition 
of a village or other estate; and when the title has actually 
descended to later generations, it is spoken of proudly as ‘ the 
inheritance.’ It will invariably he found that, wherever we have 
this term applied, it is always in connection either with some 
originally over-lord right (which has in time ripened into a pro- 
prietorship in the hands of a joint body of heirs), or with some 
special privileged ownership or permanent superior title. The 
clans who were agriculturists as well as conquerors, like the Jats, 
do not use the term so much ; perhaps because they combine 
in themselves both the right resulting from first establishment of 
cultivation and also the right of conquest or successful acquisition, 
Moreover, a large number of existing Jat communities were 
peaceable settlers, 

There is one aspect of the changes resulting from Aryan 
over-lordship which is worthy of special remark, This is true 
not only of Aryan clans but equally of the Muhammadans, 
Marathas, Sikhs, and sometimes Jats. I allude to the fact that 
wherever some royal grant has issued, or some other special 
interest in land has been created or assumed by conquest, we 
are not unfrequently presented with the spectacle of a series of 


Jord rights in the villages of their dominions, and make the Revenue 
Settlement with them for the whole village. Whenever a man speaks of 
land as his miriis, he means that he has superior sort of right as being 
descended from one of the old over-lord families, or as having purchased 
such a title in past days. But as the Revenue Administration of the 
Mughal emperors and also of the Muhammadan kings of the Dakhan 
was the only business-like, tolerably systematic administration known, its 
principles were generally copied; and the Perso-Arabic terms employed 
became generally diffused even in Maratha and Hindu States. 

The only place where I have seen waris? adopted by Hindus and used 
of a secondary kind of right, is in the hills of Kangri and Simla, where 
the Rajis were themselves the superior owners, but where they respected 
the permanent, hereditary, and, to a limited extent, alienable right of the 
jand-holders, and called it 2waris?. Here perhaps the meaning is that the 
holding is hereditary, just as the modified form maurisi is applied to 
what we should call the ‘ occupancy tenant’ classes. This seems the 
more likely because in the level {outer) Talukas of Kangra, where regular 
villages were formed, the title of the proprietary families is described by 
the term miéilihy, or ownership, not as wéris?. See Lyall, Kangra S.R. 
$17, p. 20; and Barnes, S. R. Kangra, § 188 ff. . 
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rights or interests superimposed one on the other. In parts of 
the Panjab, for instance, we may find villages with three such 
interests. There is an original body—possibly once independent 
settlers and first-clearers of the soil. They have now so com- 
pletely acquiesced in the ‘tenant’ rank that there is no further 
question of any possible change. Over them will be found the 
general co-sharing body, who represent the ‘ proprietary ’ interest 
in the village ; only, in the cases alluded to, they are not quite 
free, they are called adnd malik, or owners in the second degree ; 
for over them another co-sharing family has obtained the over- 
lord position as ‘ald malik, or superior proprietors. Now, under 
the régime of British law, all these interests have been preserved 
and defined, and stopped from going any further; so that in all 
probability the adad malik are the virtual owners, and the 
superiors are only entitled to some fees or rent-charges, or to 
have the benefit of the waste, &c. But had things gone on 
without interference, the time would probably have come when 
the ‘ actual proprietors’ would have also been completely reduced 
to the grade of tenant, and the ‘superiors’ would have claimed 
the entire landlord-right. The same sort of thing is often 
seen in the greater landlord estates, where every shade of 
right, from a mere claim to a nominal manorial due or fee 
up to a complete managing right over the land, can be 
observed. i 

Even at the risk of seeming to wander away from my 
direct subject, I may pause to explain how it was that these 
complicated rights could be in practice given effect to, and how 
they could exist, together without interminable confusion. They 
grew up under a social stage in which an extremely vague notion 
prevailed as to ownership in the soil, although a feeling of ‘ right,’ 
in some sense, existed, and the utmost attachment to an old family 
location was evinced. Up til! quite late historical times, the 
most complicated interests would be dealt with in terms of 
sharing the actual produce. The old Oudh kingdoms afford a 
good illustration. And in the case of Gonda we have once more 
the benefit of an exceptionally good account by Mr. W. C. 
Benett.' «The produce,’ he writes, ‘is the common property of 


1 Gonda S. RB, p. 48. 
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every class in the agricultural community from the Raja to the 
slave. No one is absolute owner any more than the others ; but 
each has his permanent and definite interest,’ ! And again: 
‘The basis of the whole society is the grain-heap, in which each 
constituent rank had its definite interest. There is as yet no 
trace of private property, whether individual or communal ; the 
rights which bear the nearest resemblance to it being the essen- 
tially State-rights of the Raja’? T have quoted the words as 
they stand; but they must be understood in connection with 
the context and all that is further said about the independent 
hereditary right to the separate family holdings. The words 
do not really imply that there was any ignoring of a specific 
interest of each holder in his hereditary land. ‘What is meant 
is that no one conceived of his hereditary right as setting up an 
exclusive title to the enjoyment of the whole of the produce of 
the land tilled. It comes to this, that a claim to a certain share 
of the produce is the tangible element and apparent symbol of 
right rather than any theory of soil ownership, whether individual 
or collective. It will not be supposed, ¢.7., that all the grain 
from all holdings was thrown into one common heap, and that, 
after first deducting the dues of the headman, tle watch- 
man, the patwari, the carpenter and so forth, the rest was formed 
into two heaps, of which the Raja took one and the rest was 
equally allotted among the cultivators—share and share alike. 
Every holding collected its own grain-produce, and after setting 
apart the share of village officers and artisans, and then the 
Raja's share, the rest went entirely to the several land-holders, 
The cultivating holder’s share wag not, therefore, in any way in- 
dependent of the extent and advantages of the particular holding 
or the amount of labour and skill expended on it. 


* It is interesting to notice that in Basti, a district once forming part 
of Oudh, where the grain distribution was found still in full force, the 
grain heap is actually spoken of as ‘pencon-mal (= the property of five: 
ae. that in which an indeterminate number of people have an interest). 
See Hooper’s Basti S. R. 1891, p. 39, where there are curious details 
about the grain division. 

® Referring to the fact that around the Raja’s right to his share in the 
produce there clustered a number of other rights which were recognised 
and had the character of permanent property at a very early stage, see 
p. 208, ante. 
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From quite another part of the country I may quote an actual 
instance which came under my notice judicially, and which 
shows how complicated interests can be settled in terms of 
sharing the produce—interests which would be the despair of 
the jurist attempting to define them scientifically, in terms 
of landed right. The case occurred in a village near the 
Jihlam River, North Panjab. There was first an old cultivating 
group—possibly representing the original clearers and settlers, 
who may once have had independent rights. But long ago 
another superior-caste family (whether by a Raja’s grant or by 
some forgotten act of conquest or usurpation, it is now impos- 
sible to say) had acquired the ownership and formed the village 
community as a co-sharing body; they claimed” the whole 
estate, and the first group were unmistakeably their tenants 
with whatever privileges. So far we have the ordinary type 
of a joint- or landlord-village—in this instance apparently 
grown up over an earlier cultivating group. But in Sikh times 
some enterprising person with the necessary capital observed 
that, if a canal-eut were made in the alluvial soil, from the river, 
it would bring water to the village and greatly enhance the 
productiveness of the land as well as render it secure against 
failure of wells or of the monsoon rains. This person applied 
to the local governor and obtained a grant to carry out bis work, 
he being given an assignment of a portion of the Government 
revenue share. As the work largely increased the harvest out- 
turn, no one felt the charge very much ; the extra share was, in 
fact, paid without diminishing the Government heap from what 
it had been before. But the capitalist had thus acquired a per- 
manent interest: of some kind in the entire village. But there 
was yet another interest: it happened that a shrine of some 
sanctity existed within the village area; and some religious 
mendicant or other similar applicant besought another assign- 
ment of produce to enable him to provide for the up-keep of the 
shrine and worship thereat. His request was granted, and thus 
another permanent interest—called a mu‘afi—was grafted on the 
village estate. Practically the whole of these various interests 
were provided for by dividing the grain heap. Before the 
canal-maker came the produce was divided between the owners, 
the cultivators, and the Sikh governor. When the canal grant 
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was made, and later on the mud, 2, do not suppose that the 
grantees would simply get a part of the share which the governor’s 
officers were carting away. The grantees were both of them 
regarded as having some kind of permanent interest in the whole 
village ; and both of them would go to the official headman, and 
the grain shares of all would be adjusted by bargain and com- 
promise. Doubtless, if things had continued as they were, under 
Sikh administration, one or other of the ‘over-lords,’ as [ may 
call them, would have got the upper hand, and made all the rest 
his ‘tenants’; but the British rule came, crystallising the rights 
into recorded forms, and preventing further aggressions and 
decays and changes, and all the four interests of tenant, joint- 
owner, canal-grantee, and religious-grantee, became stereotyped 
and defined as best they might. 

One other instance 1 will quote from the Kangra Hills, where 
we have already noticed the assumption of soil ownership by the 
Rajas and the consequent position of the actual land-holders as 
what we may call ‘Crown-tenants.’ Such land- holders often 
have tenants, some of a permanent character called opdlu, under 
them ; the opahu, in fact, probably represent an older stratum 
of cultivating right, and belong to families over whom, in some 
cases, the warist was established. This gradation of right from 
the Raja to the cultivating tenant is, as usual, expressed in terms 
of a division of the produce. The opahu tenant accordingly de- 
scribes his position thus : ‘ My superior, the wdris, is the owner 
(malik) of the lord’s share or first half of the grain (sat), and he 
has the (thika) duty of paying the Raja's revenue 3 I am owner 
of the cultivating holder’s share (Avat) or remaining half, as well 
ay of the (hasht) business of cultivation”! + Ownership’ is not 
in the soil, but in the shares of the produce, and in the ‘ business’ 
of cultivation or of paying the revenue. 


Section IV.—'Tur ‘Inno-Scyruic ’ OR NorTHERN TRIBES: 
THE MussuLMaNs 
Long after the Aryan kingdoms had been founded, other 


tribes, as we have seen, from time to time followed the steps of the 
first invaders, and established themselves sometimes as rulers, 


' Lyall’s Kangra S. R. p. 62. 
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sometimes as colonists, in Upper India. The most important 
of these races, from an agricultural point of view, are the Jats and 
Gujars. They, too, are among the most prominent of the 
founders of villages and of villages in the joint-form. 

It is not surprising, then, what with Rajput clans, Jats, 
Gujars, and other more or less closely connected races, all of 
whom had pretensions to superiority, and many of whom had 
the most complete frihal organisation, there should be varieties 
of joint-villages, whether tribal, ‘ democratic,’ or held by the joint 
descendants of ‘ aristocratic’ founders, as the prevailing tenure 
from the Indus to Benares. 

The Jat and Gujar are especially largely represented, by 
original village foundations over extensive tracts, in the 
Panjab. The Gujar were more pastoral, and perhaps for a long 
time continued to feed their cattle in the great prairie and 
jungle areas of the Panjab Doabs before they took to settled 
agriculture. We find the Jat village settlements to be among 
the most strongly constituted; often there is a considerable 
clan feeling, and not unfrequently much pride of descent from. 
some noted ancestor, to be found among them; and there is 
always a co-sharing or joint-claim to the whole village area. 
Sometimes we find Jat settlements on areas much larger than 
the ‘normal’ village. As a matter of fact, it is highly probable 
that the Jat villages represent both the clan settlements or 
settlement of ‘democratic’ colonising groups, and also the 
estates of dignified leaders or chiefs, very likely of half Rajput 
origin, whose descendants form the existing communities. 

The internal constitution of the Jat and other tribal villages 
is, in fact, very much the same as that of the Rajput. ButIam 
rather inclined to believe that the true bhaidchard, or method of 
equally-valuated holdings, is a Jat, or at least not a Rajput, 
principle. I could not, however, say this with any confidence; 
and in the sequel we can without difficulty describe the dif- 
ferent kinds of joint-village without separating Rajput from Jat 
or other owners. Whatever religion these Northern races may 
originally have had, they are now either nominally Hindu or 
Mussulman ; except, indeed, where some of the finest clans have 
swelled the ranks of the Sikh confederacy. It may be conveni- 
ently here mentioned, that while the tribes are nominally Hindu 
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or Mussulman, they have, in the Panjab at any rate, adhered to 
a customary law of their own. Their rules of inheritance, their 
customs of adoption and other kindred matters, differ consider- 
ably from the Hindu law of the text-books ; nevertheless, the 
customs are such as tend to keep up the idea of the joint-family 
property; and hence it is that their forms of joint-village wre so 
similar. In fact, Jat custom recognises the ‘joint-family’ 
quite as strongly as the Hindu law does, though in a less 
elaborate form. There are many great and lesser clans of Jats 
whose custom is not entirely uniform; but all agree in the feel- 
ing that ancestral land belongs to the whole family. I cannot 
venture on a detailed examination of the customary rules ;! but 
I may mention that the idea of jJoint-right to ancestral land is 
indicated by the customary limitation of the ‘honse-father's’ 
power of alienating it. Concurrently with this, the power of 
defeating the expectation of collateral agnates, in the case of a son- 
less owner of land, by making an ‘adoption,’ is much restricted. 
The succession is strictly agnatic, and females take no share. 
There is one subject, however, which I have hitherto 
purposely kept in the background in order that it might not 
seem to complicate the discussion of the really important 
elements of joint-village origin, the Aryan and the Jat custom. 
I refer to the Moslem conquests and to the effect they may have 
had on village tenures and on ideas of land-holding generally. 
The strange thing is that they had so little direct effect. Their 
dominion, of course, introduced many grantees and other 
superior holders of estates, whose descendants remain to this 
day. It was to the Mughal supremacy that the country 
owed the introduction of something like a regular system of 


' Nor is this necessary after the work of Mr. C. L. Tupper, who has 
collected in his Panjab Customary Law a number of the tribal codes, 
to which he has prefixed valuable introductory essays. Still more 
recently, a small but excellent book, giving the judicially decided 
points of customary law as far as they relate to ancestral land, has been 
brought out at Lahore by Mr. Justice Roe and Mr. H. A. B. Rattigan 
{Tribal Law in the Panjab. Lahore: Civil and Military Gazette Press, 
1896). This also contains a good preliminary essay on the subject of the 
customary law in general. (See Asiatic Quart. Rev. J uly 1896.) 

* The widow is allowed to retain land, on a life tenure only, as repre- 
senting her husband, when there are no sons. 
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land-revenue administration ; and with that system a number of 
new and sometimes convenient terms for tenures and other 
matters connected with land-holding became current. But the 
very fact that a conquest, or rather series of conquests, which 
occupies such a prominent place in Indian history, and which 
developed the land-administration so extensively, should have 
had so little effect on the land-holdings, at least in the villages, 
is in itself somewhat remarkable, and makes it all the more 
nevessary to explain why it was so. 

The chief features of the Moslem conquest are easily 
remembered. We may pass by the Arab invasion of the eighth 
century of our era, which only affected a part of Sindh and the 
immediate neighbourhood. As far as India is concerned, we 
have first the series of Pathan dominations, and then the Mughal. 
The Pathan period commenced with mere raids or plundering 
expeditions. Sultan Mahmid of Ghazni was in fact a knight- 
errant, actuated partly by religious zeal, partly by love of 
adventure and plunder. For more than a century the princes 
of his House had no wider dominion in India than the Panjab, 
or rather the western part of it. But with the twelfth centnry 
invasions began to have more lasting results under the successful 
efforts of the Ghori kings. From that time successive colonies 
of Turki, Pathan, and early Mughal families were introduced 
into India; but they were mostly soldiers, and when they did 
settle here and there in agricultural villages, they seem to 
have adopted the habits of their neighbours, or observed their 
own purely tribal methods of dividing the lands occupied. In 
most cases there is little to distinguish their villages from settle- 
ments of other adventurous or conquering tribesmen ; but one 
series of settlements on the Panjab frontier will furnish us with 
interesting material for future consideration. 

The chief result of the success of the first. or pre-Mughal 
emperors (1152-1525 a.p.) was to establish, besides the central 
kingdom of Delhi, other independent Muhammadan States in 
Upper India, of which Gaur, or Bengal, is perhaps the most 
prominent.! Farther south, the Muhammadan kingdoms of the 


1 It is eurious to observe that the geographical features which 
influenced the first Aryan movements also affected the Moslem it invasions. 
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Dakhan arose out of the disorders at Delhi after the time of 
‘Alau-d-din Khilji. A successful general (Zafr Khan), in the 
usual Indian fashion, set up as an independent prince ; and 
though the single kingdom afterwards split up into five, the 
period of dominion was not an unhappy one for the country 
(A.D. 1489-1688). 

The full establishment of the Mughal empire of Northern 
India may be dated from the reign of Akbar in 1656. The 
Revenue Settlement of this emperor, effected under the direction 
of Raja Todar Mal, has become famous. It will be observed 
that though the Settlement was, locally at any rate, accompanied 
by something like a survey, or rather a rough chain-measure- 
ment of holdings, it had nothing to do with any inquiry into 
landed rights, or with securing titles, as the British Revenue 
Settlements undertook todo. It propounded no State policy or 
new theory of rights in land. It settled the amount of revenue, 
with reference to the crop and kind of soil: the amount was 
collected village by village, and there was no tendency to 
interfere with the existing tenures, either by definition or 
modification. Akbar’s dominion was extended southward to 
Ajmer and to the northern part of Bombay known as Gujarat ; 
but the Muhammadan kingdoms of the Dakhan beyond were not 
interfered with till the evil genius of Aurangzeb, in the latter © 
part of the seventeenth century, moved him to seek their destruc- 
tion—-and his own. The Maratha power, in fact, rose upon the 
ruins of both, and would have probably removed every vestige 
of Moslem rule south of the Vindhyas if the State of Haidarabad, 
which as usual originated in a governorship or dependency of 
the empire,! had not been preserved by the events of the French 
and English struggles for supremacy. 

From the land-holding point of view, the Mussulman element. 
in India is represented first by a number of colonies of early 
Moslems, the relics of the Pathan empire; and these had very 


the Western Dakhan, the Vindhyan Hills not opposing an advance (p. 48, 
ante). The later invasions proceeded from the passes more to the North- 
West; and Upper India — including Bengal — was the chief scene of 
their success. When the Mughals attacked the South, it was by means of 


the passes through the. Vindhyan barrier, at a comparatively late period. 
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little sympathy with the later arrivals in the train of Humayin 
and his successors. As the result of both empires, but chiefly 
the later one, many individual Sayyad and other dignified 
Moslem families (some with pretensions to religious sanctity) 
rose to local influence and obtained estates or received grants 
of villages. Thus we have a number of landlord estates, and 
over-lord estates, and some village-communities of Moslem tribes, 
as I have already stated. By far the strongest Mussulman 
element in the agricultural population consists of tribes and 
families already settled—Jat, Gujar, Rajput, and others, who 
adopted the Moslem creed. But neither the original Muham- 
madan invaders (and with them we may for this purpose include 
our Panjib frontier tribes) nor the local converts, though often 
fiercely religious, had any knowledge of the Muhammadan law : 
nor, indeed, if they had, would they have been likely, as land- 
holders, to follow it accurately. The Muhammadan law of inherit- 
ance, which is the branch that would most nearly concern 
land-holding families and communities, evidently had its origin 
among a people whose chief wealth was in camels and merchan- 
dise, or even houses in towns; it is ill adapted for those whose 
attention is before all things concentrated on their ancestral 
land. As a matter of fact, the Moslem land-holding villages and 
tribes in Northern India very generally follow what I may 
fairly call the general agricultural custom of family land-holding,' 
more or less modified by features derived from the Muhammadan 
law—such as allowing shares to daughters (until marriage). 
In other words, the joint-family system is observed ; there is an 
equal inheritance of all sons and grandsons, &c. (agnates), in 
their grade of descent; the same degree of restriction is placed 
on the alienation of ancestral property, and even more objection 
is felt to adoption, by a sonless landowner, of anyone who is not 
either a near agnate (with consent of the rest) or a resident 
son-in-law.? 


* It is only the greater families, chiefs, and persons of religious preten- 
tions, that attempt to follow the shara’, with its complicated rules of sharing 
and its exclusion of one grade of descent by another, and its allowance of 
shares to females. The villagers usually follow their own custom and 
iinagine that it 7s ‘ the Muhammadan law.’ 

* Tha *rasident ann.inclaw" Lkiten 
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No wonder, then, that Muhammadan joint-villages are not 
very different from Hindu or Sikh villages of the joint type, and 
that where they are purely tribal villages their mode of settlement 
and sharing the land still assimilate them in class to the ordinary 
joint community type. 

The indirect influence of the Muhammadan systems of admin-. 
istration has, however, been not inconsiderable. In the first 
place may be mentioned the general introduction of names and 
terms connected with land tenures, which have had a gradual 
tendency to fix ideas and crystallise forms, although in them- 
selves these words and terms rarely imported any new ideas. 
The Moslem governments, in fact, everywhere adopted the 
customs they found ready, and the old things were called by new 
names. For example, the royal rights—to the revenue share, 
to the waste land, and to other levies and taxes—were collectively 
called the Zamindari; the royal demesne—itself derived from 
the old clan ideas of territorial division—-was called Khalsa. 
Hereditary rights (of the superior families) were called mirdsi, 
but no change was implied in the nature of the right. The 
revenue system was simply the old indigenous system, not really 
affected by Muhammadan law theories of the tax or khiraj imposed 
on the conquered, though the name is made useof. The change 
introduced by Akbar from payment in kind to payment in 
money was one which was inevitable; it was made by Hindu 
States as well. Indirectly the change affected village life a good 
deal. As long as the old grain-share system lasted, the manage- 
ment was necessarily very much what we may call ratyatwari, 
and the tenure of the village lands was secure, since the head- 
man and the whole body of cultivators managed the business 
together; and the concern of the tax-gatherer was not with the 
nature of the holdings nor who held them, but with the quantity 
of grain he might (on one or other of the methods of estimating 
it in use) successfully demand as the generally known total 


virtually a form of adoption. A sonless land-owner will take into his 
family a child, or a youth, and if he gives satisfaction will marry him to 
his daughter on the understanding that he is to succeed as heir to the land. 
Sometimes the marriage takes place at once; oftener the ‘son-in-law ° 
is taken as a child, and the father defers the formal acknowledgment and 
betrothal till he sees how the boy will turn out. 
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produce of the village. The grain was brought to the village 
threshing-floor, and was divided, as we have seen, 80 much to 
the menials and artisans, so much to the king, and the balance 
to the cultivator. But the cash revenue not only demanded a 
survey and record of holdings, but it led to a calculated total 
demand from the village, which had to be realised without 
much regard to individual rights. Especially wa’ this the case 
when revenue-farming became a general practice. It was out: 
of this system that the fabric of the Bengal landlords’ estates 
grew,! at the expense of the old village constitution ; and where 
farming went more by single villages, the control of the manager 
seemed to convert itself into virtual ownership, with equal 
facility—always supposing the decadence of the Central Govern- 
ment and the consequent relaxation of detailed local control. 
The farmers, once established, left their families to inherit and 
to share the village lands among themselves. In the south 
country, the system of farming—though adopted by the 
Marithas, did not lead to the general establishment of land- 
lordships, because it was efficiently, and indeed mercilessly, 
controlled by its adopters. But of all the varieties of tenure 
that grew up locally, fewest of all are due to the operation of 
the Moslem systems of land-administration. 

In Madras, the Moslem power was never really established, 
except as regards the short-lived dominion of the Mysore 
Sultans in the West, and of the Nawabs of the Carnatic (and 
Karniil)—dependencies of the Haidarabad State. These in- 
secure and tyrannical Governments destroyed much in the case 
of individual rights, but created nothing in the way of new 
tenures. The occasional joint-villages that have survived, or 
that once existed, south of the Vindhyas, do not owe their 
origin to Moslem rule. 


' Though it must not be forgotten that the landlords were not all 
originally mere Revenue farmers. A number of local hereditary Hindu 
Rajas of the old régime had been subdued and converted into tributaries, 
and were regarded by the emperors as the ‘ Zamindars’ or managers of 
their estates. It was very probably the example set by the management 
of these territories that suggested the appointment of capitalists and 


others to farm the revenues of large tracts, and so to found landlord- 
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It may also be said to be one of the indirect effects of 
Moslem conquest that Hindu Rajas fled into the hill country, 
and there produced the changes that we have mentioned ; also 
that Rajput chiefs and Rajas, and sometimes whole clans, were 
removed and dispersed, and set upon new adventures, and often 
owe their over-lordship in new homes to the encouragement or 
the grant of the emperors. 

But it will be remembered that the dispersion was almost 
as much the result of feuds and internecine quarrels among the 
Rajput clans themselves as it was of the imperial victories. 
From the end of the twelfth century, the inability of the clans to 
unite ensured the defeat of the Tumar, Rahtor, Chauhan, and 
other leading Hindu powers of the day. 

One other effect on tenures, though it is a more doubtful 
instance, may be stated. The principle that the conquering 
ruler became the owner of all land, and that the local cultivators 
became only his raiyats, or subject-tenants, may perhaps be 
said to have originated with the Muhammadan invaders. At 
any rate, the claim received a great impulse from the Moslem 
theory that the property of ‘infidels’ became the right of the 
conqneror. The theory, it is true, was in strict law largely 
modified by texts which virtually secured the property of all 
who submitted and lived in peace and obedience ; but conquerors 
were apt to seize the principle and forget its limitations. It 
may be justly said, however, that we have some evidence of 
Hindu conquerors adopting the same pretensions before Moslem 
times; and at least it is uncertain whether the Hindu Rajas of 
the Hill States, for instance, were influenced by ideas learned 
from the Moslems in establishing their claims to the land, which 
their successors adopt to this day. 

The embarrassment of the British Government on succeeding 
to a de facto bat not de jure claim to all land, and the existing 
theory of State ownership in all Native States, may, on the whole, 
be fairly regarded as « legacy of the Moslem conquest. 

IfI were dealing with the history of the revenue administra- 
tion, it would be necessary to take notice of the Maratha 
administration, at least in the districts where it was firmly 
established. But from the point of view of village-tenures it 
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break down individual rights, and to charge with imposts tenures 
that had before been free. Asa rule, the Marathis were far 
too keen financiers to allow their revenue-farmers to remain long 
enough in possession to establish themselves as owners. That 
result, happened either when there was no control, or when, as 
in the first days of British rule, the position of village co-sharers 
was misunderstood. As a matter of fact, the Khot estates in 
one or two of the Bombay coast-districts are almost the only 
“estates ’ that have arisen out of Maratha revenue-farming. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE TRIBE AND THE VILLAGE © 


Section I,—PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS 


A caaPTER on the relation of the tribe to the village will hardly 
need any preliminary justification. 

If physical circumstances invite the grouping of cultivators 
into more or less compact bodies, and cause them to arrange 
their cultivated fields and grazing grounds in a ring fence, it is 
also true that there must be something more, which determines 
what households shall thus settle or keep together; if there 
are limits other than those of available space in the contem- 
plated village, we ask what are the limits of relationship which 
determine the several groups? Next, it is evident that if 
we are right in believing that pre-Aryan races had established 
villages and permanent cultivation in very ancient times, it is a 
necessary conclusion that such settlements took place under 
purely and primitively tribal conditions of life. Indeed, as we 
reviewed in Chapters IV. and V., the whole series of races 
—the Trpero-Burman, Kovarian, DRavipIAN, ARYAN, LATER 
NorTuHERN, including our latest arrivals of MosLEM TRIBES ON 
THE PUNJAB FRONTIER, continual reference to their tribal con- 
dition was made. The evidence, in the case of the earliest 
tribes—now long mingled with the general ‘ Hindu’ or ‘ Muham- 
madan’ population—is naturally scanty. We see, however, 
certain survivals and remnants, all of which point to the earliest 
village settlements having been formed as subdivisions of some 
wider clun-wrea, Indeed, in some cases the clan-territory is much 
more definite than the village. The Kovartan villages of 
Chutiya-Nagpur, including those of the Santdls, the Dravrp1an 
villages in the same neighbourhood, the Kandh villages of Orissa, 
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_—all are on a tribal basis." When wecome to the ARYAN and later 
tribes, we still have much evidence of tribal life. As might be 
expected, however, we soon begin to find a stage of more rapid 
progress, and with it inevitable diversity ; we cannot expect to 
find that all the villages resulting from Aryan, Jat, and other 
later races are connected with the tribe. For one thing, it was 
only a limited number of the Aryan clans who never developed 
monarchical ideas, and who settled without Rajas or chiefs of 

. territories. Most others seem to have become monarchical very 
readily. It is true that at one time the monarchy itself was 
constructed on clan lines. But many kingdoms were ruled by 
individual princes, and in them clan institutions tended to 
become modified and gradually to disappear. The development 
of the Hindu State was, in fact, one great though indirect 
cause of a large number of non-tribal villages. 

It will be remembered, then, that while tribal-villages are 
sufficiently numerous and important to demand a separate 
chapter, we shall also have to devote another chapter to an almost 
equally large class of non-tribal villages. 

Speaking first of the villages connected with clan-settlements 
and arising as subdivisions of distinct clan-territories, one thing 
strikes us, and that is that the earliest settlers seem to be con- 
nected with a form of village in which there is no joint-owner- 
ship, but only the aggregation of individual or household 
possessions, the title to which is based on the labour expended 
in clearing the land and making it fit for the plough. The 
later clans, on the other hand, appear always to have some 
stronger cohesion, some sense of superiority and conquest, 
which produced at least the appearance of collective ownership 
in their settlements. 

Those who have a strong @ priori inclination to believe in 
the universal existence of collective-ownership among early 
tribes may be disposed to doubt the possibility of the raiyatwart 
or separate-holding village emerging, from tribal conditions of 
life ; and no doubt the matter will call for our further considera- 
tion hereafter. Meanwhile, the fact remains that the raiyatwart 
form of village prevails over the districts occupied by non-Aryan 
tribes and clans, and that it was the Aryan and later tribes— 
who may be called ‘ superior’—that developed villages in the 
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joint form. I shall here be pardoned for repeating the warning 
that ‘the joint form’ does not imply one single principle or 
cause of collectivity. The ‘jointness’ of clan or tribal villages 
is something practically distinct from the ‘jointness’ of villages 
the owners of which are co-heirs and descendants of a single 
founder or grantee. And these again are distinct from villages 
united by association, or aggregated in some other way—neither 
tribal, nor by descent from the individual. 

The mention of the raiyatwéri village as in origin tribal, 
and of some of the joint-villages as also tribal, may seem to 
produce some kind of cross-classification of villages in general. 
But a short table in the footnote will make the matter clear. 
For, reverting for a moment to our initial distinction between 
raiyatwart and joint villages, the real fact is that of joint- 
villages only a certain portion are connected with the tribe ; 
while of tribally-originating villages, only a portion exhibit _ 
features of joint ownership. The table in the footnote also 
enables me to call attention to a distinction which it is desirable 
to make in the ‘tribal’ section of our joint-village class. It is 
easy to understand the fact that, when an area of country is 
found to be occupied by a clan or a tribe, that result may have 
come about in either of two ways—(1) the whole clan or tribe, 
already existing in sufficient numbers, may have conquered or 
occupied the site and proceeded to divide it among themselves ; 
(2) or the clan may have gradually grown up on the spot, the 
first occupation of a considerable area having been by a single 
family (with its dependents and followers), and these, having 
multiplied in the course of many generations, have now formed 


1 Raiyatwari village. {IN-B.—Modern villages in this form 
( | may of course occur apart from 
any tribal connection. ] 

Tribal origin ; Joint-village, 1st(1. Established by clan already 

division. { formed and numerous, 
i? Established by clan gradually 
growing up on the spot. 


jJoint-village, 2nd,1. Arising out of the joint inheri- 


‘Norvibal | division. tance in succession to individual 
origin 4 founder. 
{ hs Some form of voluntary associa- 
tion. 
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a clan, and to some extent retained the clan connection. Some- 
times it is not certain which of these two things really happened. 
But in most cases we shall see that the ‘clan-expansion’ areas 
have certain features of their own. However that may be, it 
is not difficult to discern the marks of a clan-connection which 
can be distinguished from that of the mere fumily ; and where 
that is so, we are justified in treating the village, for the 
purposes of study at any rate, as in the ‘ tribal’ class. 

Before proceeding further to inquire into the structure of 
the tribe, and how this structure affects the possession of land 
and the formation of villages, I should like to allude to the 
manner in which this question of ‘ the tribe and the village ’ has 
been dealt with in some of our more valuable books of reference. 
In his excellent volumes on ‘Panjab Customary Law,’ Mr. 
C. L. Tupper has called attention to the difference between the 
explanation of origin of the village (regarded as a group of 
families with an aggregate land allotment) suggested by M. de 
Laveleye and by Sir H.S. Maine respectively.! M. de Laveleye 
thought that the tribe or clan, regarded as already grown up 
from the single family in which it necessarily originated, 
began with a sort of indefinite common ownership of the whole 
territory occupied by it. This was probably when the clan was 
in a pastoral stage, during which agriculture was only beginning 
to be adopted: it then sufficed to apportion the lands ‘destined 
to cultivation, in lots that were only temporarily assigned to the 
different households. In the course of time the regularly culti- 
vated land was more permanently divided into parcels ; but even 
in this stage the land is regarded as the ‘collective property’ 
of the clan, because ‘ it returns’ to the clan ‘from time to time, 
so that a new partition may be effected.’? 

Sir H. S. Maine, on the other hand, considered that the 
village groups were either bodies of actual kinsmen, or groups 
jin which time and circumstances had caused the relationship to 
be forgotten, so that ‘the merest_ shadow of consanguinity sur- 
vives’ and ‘ the assemblage of cultivators is held together solely 

} See the dissertation (p. 7) prefixed to vol. ii. of Panjab Customary 


Law. 
2 Quoted from Primitive Property (Trans.), p. 4, as cited by Mr. 
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by the land which they till in common.’! In short, the joint 
family begins the process; and this expands, first into the larger 
family—such as the house communion—and finally into the 
‘village-group.’ The remarks already made will have suggested 
that there is no occasion to make any choice between these two 
opinions or to regard them as in any need of reconciliation. 
Both coritain a good deal of the truth; and they are not 
opposed, for the simple reason that, perhaps unconsciously, each 
writer is describing a different kind or division of the ~joint- 
village.’ Given the whole clan settling ready made, as on the 
Panjab frontier, or a small family expanding on the same’ spot 
into a clan—e.g. the ‘ cultivating fraternities’ of Jats, which we 
shall presently describe in the Mathura district—and still acting 
on frital principles, M. de Laveleye’s description is perfectly 
correct, except that his idea of ‘collective ownership’ may be 
somewhat different from that which we may finally prefer to 
accept. Given, on the other hand, the joint-village arising out 
of the multiplication of kindred of one tulividwal. founder, and 
not on any directly tribal principles, then we have the village as 
described in the passage from Sir H. S. Maine. That, I am 
convinced, is the real explanation of the difference; and it 
will be remembered that both authors were under the unfor- 
tunate impression that «ll villages in India were in essen- 
tial features the same; and they did not think of the broad 
and fundamental distinctions, such as the little table in the note 
to p. 227 calls to mind.. 

It will be observed that neither in their suggestions regard- 
ing origin, nor, as far as I can discover, in any other connection, 
does either of the eminent authors afford any solution to the 
question how the divisions of clans, and of families under the 
joint constitution, are regulated, or how they originated. The 
illustrations which are collected in the sequel bring into 
prominence the existence of such divisions; and they are 
evidently on a uniform principle. 

Where we have the earliest tribes to deal with, it is not 
surprising that we have only limited traces of such details, and 
that further study is almost impossible. But when we come to 


1 Barly History of Institutions, pp. 77-82. 
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the Aryan, Jat, and other clan-settlements of later times, the 
divisions of clan and family are most prominent, and we may 
reasonably hope to discover the principle on which they proceed. 
We have also to consider what is the connection which the 
clan and its divisions have with the land ; how far do they own 
it collectively, or individually, or ‘own’ it at all ? 

Before dealing with these two questions, it will Be well to 
call attention to the existence of certain territorial divisions 
which can be traced in almost all the provinces, and which 
indicate the location of clans and tribes. By this means we are 
provided with a certain unit area connected with clan life, as a 
sort of starting-point from which our further inquiries may 
proceed. 

1. It is certainly a noticeable feature that in almost all parts 
of inhabited India we can trace the existence of distinct terri- 
torial areas or jurisdictions, indicating the primary or secondary 
divisions of a tract of country occupied by a clan or tribe. As 
the feature is equally noticeable in the southern districts, where 
the raiyatwri form of village prevails, the fact, reinforced by 
other direct evidence, compels us, as I have already remarked, 
to include the siyutwari village as properly belonging to 
the tribal class. Each such separate area seems to mark the 
Jocation of a separate clan, possibly itself a section of a larger 
tribe. It must be added that the most early clans appear to have 
been fotemistic, or at least to have had distinguishing marks or 
insignia.! The boundaries of these clan-areas were fixed, even 
when internal divisions were imperfectly defined; and respect 
for them would always be enforced. Among the Kolarians we 
have noticed the pura, or union of villages, probably the earliest 
example of tribal areas. It is rarely safe to trust to mere 
similarities of sound, but it has been suggested that some old 
word (resembling park or pir) may be the origin of the official 


' T have noticed this among the Kolarians and Santals as well as the 
Dravidians (pp. 120, 155, ante). Among the Aryans also distinctive banners 
and symbols were well known. Possibly some of the ‘monograms’ on 
old coins may have some connection with the clan symbols, The 
Nagbanst families formerly marked the serpent lunette on their seals; 
and the use of the sun, the lion, the katdér or dagger, fish, &., employed as 
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purgana division adopted by the Mughal Government.! Allover 
the South of India we have traces of the nddu (cf. also the 
muttha among the Kandh tribes), which was often a sort of 
‘county’; and in some places there is @ clearly surviving 
tradition of the purpose of this division. Thus in part of Madras 
known anciently as the Tondaimandalam we find first a number 
of kuttam—the name probably indicating the ‘ fort’ which was 
the seat of the territorial chief ; each of these primitive territories 
was afterwards reorganised into nddu, and each nadu contained 
a number of villages (called nattum, i.e. the village site). The 
chief of the nddu was called Natthdn. In Malabar we have 
evidence of how these nddu divisions were governed by the 
nad-kuttam, or assembly of representative elders out of the 
family groups, or fara, of the ruling class, in each nddu; these 
have been already described.? All over Northern India, again, 
we have clear indications of clan-areas, under the names of 
taluga, ‘ilaqa, and tappa, or thapa. Local illustrations of this 
peculiarity will occur repeatedly in the sequel. Here my object 
is to call attention to the fact that, such divisions being the 
natural consequence of tribal-life, they appear all over India and 
among all tribes, the oldest and most primitive as well as the latest 
and more advanced ; and they have often lasted after the tribal 
stage had passed away. For this survival there are two reasons : 
first, when the clans themselves adopted the monarchical form of 
government, or were conquered by territorial chiefs, these clan- 
divisions everywhere became the natural landmarks for defining 
the jurisdiction of kingdoms and of chiefships such as those 


1 It is curious (see p. 152, ante) that among the Bhil a similar term—— 
parrah, as Malcolza writes it, is used for the little cluster of separate home- 
steads or the hamlet, and not apparently for any larger aggregate of 
these hamlets. A somewhat similar term appears again among the 
Biltichi tribes (p. 245, post). 

2 See p.170, ante. The word kuttam (Wilson’s Glossary) means both 
an ‘assembly ’ and also a ‘ fortified place or group of houses.’ So that we 
find it applied both to the division of territory protected, so to speak, by 
the chief's fort or capital, and also to the assembly of the representatives 
of the families in the n@du. Some account of Tondaimandalam will be 
given in a subsequent chapter. The first kudtam division was due to the 
Pallava tribes; that into nd@du and also villages was effected by their 
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of the pélegdra, who assumed dominion over nédus in the 
South. 

Tn many cases (as, e.g., the Panjab frontier and the cultiva- 
ting fraternities of the North-West Provinces and the Panjab 
plains) the ‘ildga or tappa is still occupied by a number 
of villages all of the same clan, and has been utilised as the 
basis of modern surveys and records of rights. We may also 
find occasional instances of similar areas which at one time 
became a Raja’s territory, but which ultimately formed a kind 
of clan-estate or community of cultivators composed of the 
descendants of the once ruling house whose power had been 
broken.’ In nearly all cases it will be found that old clan- 
areas, whether or not they became Raja's territories, have 
ultimately formed the basis of the administrative and land- 
revenue subdivisions of districts ; and that is why the ‘ pargana,’ 
the ‘taluga,’ and other such ancient subdivisions are remem- 
bered to the present day. 

2. But clan-territories clearly indicate the existence of 
clans ; and all we can discover of the earliest clans leads us to 
believe that they were not unorganised hordes, or collections of 
individuals ; they were invariably organised on some principle. 

It is evident, in the first place, that every large clan has 
certain primary-and secondary main divisions, to one or other 
of which every existing family belongs. Even in the village 
which originates in a single family we may remember to have 
noticed divisions called patti, thok, &c., which are in fact groups 
based on the same principle as the clan divisions. In either 
case distinctive names are attached to these divisions, but not to 
any others ; because they represent the first branches, or degrees 
of descent, from the founder of the clan, or of the individual 
village, as the case may be. And there is something which 
makes these main divisions proceed up to a certain point and 
then stop ; so that subsequent families belonging to one or other 
of the established groups do not again form further groups under 
new designations. 

It is a matter of principle which, I' think, will readily be 

‘ More commonly the individwal members, remnants of such houses 


have formed separate village estates; but there are cases of what now 
appear as clan-areas of village proprietors, formed in this way. 
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accepted, that there is a certain aggregation of descents from 
an ancestor or founder which constitutes (up to a known limit 
of blood relationship) a ‘family’; there is a further connection 
allowed to subsist between the different ‘ families ’—less direct 
than family union, but extending much wider—which is in fact 
the lien of the ‘minor-clan.” These ties seem to depend on 
natural feelings common to human nature, and therefore to be 
found in all tribes. The survival of the clan-stage in India is 
certainly marked by («) a limited but practical union of the 
whole clan settled in one place ; (6) the recognition of a ‘ wider- 
kindred’ forming a ‘ minor-clan’ or something similar; (c) a 
“close-kindred’ forming the ‘family.’ What determines the 
limits of these groups ? 

We may pass over the fission of a great trihe into separately 
named clans. Such a fission must necessarily take place when 
numbers increase very greatly. And it is a matter of accident, 
and of circumstances of location, whether a generic designation 
for the whole tribe is kept up, or whether the several clans 
have in fact become separate tribes. 

But inside the clan there is almost everywhere observed a 
farther grouping into what I may call minor-cluns or septs. 
Perhaps there is more than one such subdivision ; finally, the 
last of such acknowledged groups is made up of the single 
families or households. 

Now let us take, merely for the purpose of comparison and 
illustration, such a standard as the Welsh tribe, which has re- 
cently been examined by Dr. Seebohm.' Speaking first of the 
grouping of the people, not of their mode of ownership, we find 
(1) a close-kindred or group of immediate relations recognised, 
and also (2) a ‘wider-kindred.’ The former answers to the 
family, the latter very much to the minor-clan. Outside that, 
again, is the general group of the clan, still held together by the 
common lien of loyalty to the chief and of obligation to general 


! The opportunity for studying the Welsh tribe was almost unique, for it 
happened that shortly after the Conquest the Normans completed extenta, 
or surveys for revenue purposes, and these display in several cases the 
tribal constitution of the people. These ‘extents’ can in turn be com- 
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service and defence, as well as by certain customs of co-aration 
and common pasturage. In Wales the close-kindred was called 
a wele, or gwely; it consisted of the purely natural group of the 
individual clansman, and his father, grandfather, and great- 
grandfather ; direct inheritance went no further. And this 
group of close-kindred would naturally also suggest a wider 
group; but I will quote Dr. Seebohm’s own words. ‘The eldest 
living ancestor, as chief of the household occupying the principal 
homestead or tyddyn, and seated by the ancestral, hearth, might 
well live to see growing up around it a family-group extending 
to great-grandchildren. On the other hand, looking backward 
to his own childhood, he might well recollect his own great- 
grandfather sitting as head of the household at the same hearth, 
just as his great-grandchildren would some day hereafter 
remember him. Thus the extreme natural reach of the know- 
ledge of the head of the household might cover seven generations. 
Finally, if family tradition went back two stages further than- 
actual memory, thus it would embrace the larger kindred to the 
ninth degree of descent.’' In fact, the kindred to the seventh 
degree came to be a recognised limit of natural direct connec- 
tion ; and this was reckoned as the ‘ wider-kindred,’ while for 
certain purposes only, in Wales, it was extended to the ninth 
degree. Now, whether the precise number of degrees is the 
same or not in all cases, the idea of the thing is perfectly 
natural. Dr. Seebohm has justly pointed out that in another 
tribe, as widely different as that of ancient Israel, exactly the 
same thing was ‘recognised. This is apparent from the narrative 
in the Book of Numbers regarding the trespass of Achan. The 
perpetrator was discovered by casting lots and successively 
narrowing down the area of choice: first the whole clan of 
Judah? was taken; then the minor-clan of the Zarhites, the 
ancestor of which, Zarah son of Judah, was of course long dead— 


1 Tribal System in Wales, p. 84. 

* We commonly hear of the ‘twelve éribes,’ perhaps because they 
were the great-grandsons of Abraham, and thus on the death of their 
father (and all before him) they divided and began afresh ; and as they 
were established in a new country, where there were no pre-existing areas 
already named after the first generation, each of the twelve began a new 
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this was the ‘wider kindred.’ Then the close-kindred or ‘ house” 
was indicated. And here for the first time an individual name 
appears; Zabdi is mentioned personally as probably the oldest 
living, or, at all events, personally remembered, head. He is not 
called a son of Zarah ; for all we know there may have been 
more than one degree between him and the founder of the whole 
minor-clan called ‘ Zarhite.’ Zabdi’s son is’Carmi, and he is 
taken; and finally Carmi’s son Achan, whose own sons are still 
children. Zabdi, in fact, is the great-grandfather and head of 
the ‘wele.” A precisely similar state of things is observed in 
the account of the selection of Saul son of Kish to be king 
(1 Samuel x. 21). The tribe or clan of Benjamin comes first ; 
then the minor-clan of Matrites,and then the family of which Saul 
isthe adult son. Moreover, from chapter ix. we gather that the 
‘Matrites’ included seven degrees back to great-grandfather’s. 
great-grandfather—Kish, Abiel, Zeror, Becorath, Aphiah, and 
an unnamed ‘ Benjamite, a mighty man of valour, probably 
Matri himself. 

And these are not the only indications we possess of these: 
features of clan, wide-kindred, and close-kindred, for which I 
have claimed’ universality, and which explain to some extent 
the divisions of the clan-territories, as well as of some of the village 
groups in India. Mr. Hugh E. Seebohm has followed up his 
father’s inquiries in Wales by an examination of the Greek 
tribal system,! and he shows not only that the same basis of 
connection and separation existed in ancient Greece, but he has 
also drawn illustrations, with great care, from the ‘Laws of 
Manu,’ as showing the same ideas among the Brahmanic Aryans. 
With them, the sacrificial cake and the libation of water being 
essential funeral ceremonies in the family, we find the degrees 
of kindred measured by the right to offer the one or the other. . 

The text of the ‘Laws’? prescribes that the cake is to be 
offered to three ancestors and the water to three ; the fourth in 
descent is the offerer, and the fifth has no concern with the obla- 
tions. That is to say, three ancestors—i.e. to the great-grand- 


1 On the Structure of Greek Tribal Society : an Essay (Macmillan, 
1895). 
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father upwards from the surviving householder who offers the 
gift—receive the cake; and three, upward again—i.e. to great- 
grandfather's great-grandfather—receive the water libation. So 
that the existing householder offers the cake to his deceased 
father, grandfather, and great-grandfather. But then the house- 
holder may live to see his son, grandson, and great-grandson, 
who can also join with him in offering the cake; so we read in 
the fifth chapter that the relation of the sapinda ceases with the 
seventh person ; and it is within this degree also that a man of 
the twice-born classes is debarred from marrying a woman of 
the family. The water libation degree (saminodaka) is stated to 
extend as far back as there is community of family-name or 
recollection of descent. In Wales this was held not to exist 
beyond fifth cousins, and that seems practically to have been the, 
limit meant by the ‘ Laws’ in the passage of the sixth chapter, 
where the fifth degree is mentioned as relating to the water 
offering as well as the cake.' All are sapinda who offer to the 
same ancestors, so that a large circle of relatives is included; 
while the immediate family extends in each group to the great- 
grandfather. This at once suggests the household (o2xos) and 
the related kindred (@yyorea) of the Greeks, or the Welsh 
wele, and the wider-kindred, and also the Israelite arrangement 
of kindred. When in such widely different regions we come 
_ across this same distinction, we are justified in believing it to be 
universal and springing out of a feeling common to all early 
tribes, and founded in human nature itself. 
The same principle of division appears also in the rules re- 
garding the marriage relation. It will be remembered that, while 


' Mr. Seebohm used Burnell’s translation. G. Bihler’s is the same. 
It is plain that the groups would be moving downwards with the death of 
each grade, and, as Mr. Seebohm says, ‘at no time would more than four 
generations have a share in the same cake offered to the three nearest 
ancestors of the head of the family.’ The same idea of the three degrees 
is emphasised in a text of the Mitakshar& (Vivahara khandham, Matrika 
XXXII), as quoted by Ellis in his Memoir on the South Indian villages, 
The text speaks of the enjoyment of property by direct ancestral descent, 
and the Commentary adds: ‘ . . . descent from three direct ancestors, 
namely, the father and the rest [grandfather and great-grandfather], is 
termed direct ancestral descent. And the reason of this is, a8 Katyayana 
says, that memory does not extend beyond this degree.’ 
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all Indian fribes are endogamous to some extent, so that, for 
regular marriage, a Rajput or a Jat always chooses a Rajput or 
a Jat and so on, yet also the clans are mostly exogamous, for 
a man of one got must choose a wife out of another clan or got.) 
Now, it appears that as long as a real, not merely a remote or 
traditional, common ancestor is remembered, the man and the 
women are not regarded as in groups sufficiently distinct to 
intermarry.? 

If we apply these.principles of division to the clan, we see 
how they explain to a large extent such groups as we observe, 
for instance, among the Panjab frontier tribes. We find a whole 
trie (or small nation) occupying a country called generically 
its ‘ildqa. Each clan is represented by a tappa area. And the 
clan is again subdivided into large groups, which I may call 
incidental, as they are due to the fission per stiryes-—-sons of an 
elder wife being distinguished from sons of a younger, or of a 
concubine. These sections are called by personal names, and 
often have the syllable -z@i added. They are not distinguished 
by any generic name ; for convenience I will call them sub-tappa. 
Within each ‘ sub-tappa’ we find a number of (still large) groups 
called khel. In some cases the ‘hel itself is subdivided into a 
series—viz. into kandi and finally into thal. Within these final 
subdivisions come all the existing ‘ houses’ or ‘ families.’ These 
acknowledged divisions seem to me essentially, and allowing 
for local and minor variations, to depend on the universal 
three grades of original descent. The whole tappda represents 
the common great-qrandfather of the original family; the sub- 
tappd, his sons, or in some cases grandsons raised to the rank of 


1 The Mughal and other Moslem tribes form an exception to this rule. 

® See some good remarks in Ibbetson’s Karnal S.R. § 186 ff, and 
compare the cases noted in the Roktak S. R. p. 21. Thus, for example, 
in the Rohtak district the Jat minor-clans—Ahlin of Dighal, Auliin of 
Sampla, Birmé of Gubhana, Mari of Madhana, and Jie of Choci—are all 
known descendants of four sons of one ancestor; and they do not inter- 
marry; they form minor-clans and not clans, and are not sufficiently 
out of the bonds of ‘wider kindred.’ Compare also the case of the 
Nohwar and Narwar Jats in the Mathuri S. R. p. 83. ‘Memory,’ 
it will be remembered, according to the Hindu lawyers, ran to 100 years, 


or the three generations spoken of. Custom and law are here at one. 
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sons ;) these are the grandfathers of the original series. Then 
the khel are their sons—the fathers of the primary group. If 
there are khandi, or a further subdivision of the shel, they 
represent a new or secondary series of kindred and families, 
including all the tribal population existing at the time of 
location.? 
As the tribal or clan division depends on the grades of descent 
in the first or progenitor family, so it will be found that a village 
‘on the family basis, also divides itself into. primary and second- 
ary groups according to the grades of the first founder's family. 
Take the case of the joint-village derived from one original 
founder or acquirer. As I have already mentioned in Chapter 
I, the primary division of a village in the pattidari form follows 
the three degrees, with the fourth as the head of the existing 
households. Thus :— 
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After the fila, the main divisions (the original ‘ family’) go 
no further. The sons, grandsons, &c., of the taladar (head or 
progenitor of the {#ld) are the existing close-kindred ; and only 
if they were to move off and found a new estate somewhere else 


’ Cf. the case of Ephraim and Manasseh, Genesis xlviii. 

* It is exactly the same if we apply the Pathan names to the Israelite. 
The whole tribe or nation is Israel, and its ‘tligqa Palestine ; but the actual 
units are the appa Judah, Benjamin, &c.; and, in the case above quoted, 
the sub-tappé or -zai division is the Zarhites; the khel Zabdi; and the 
kandi Carmi, whose son Achan and his wife and children, beginning a 
new series, represent one of the existing households in the kandi. 
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might we have the elder commencing a new group as founder, 
and his sons furnishing the patti division, and so on." 

Referring to Chapter I.,? it will be observed that the same 
thing occurs in the bhaidchara, or equal-sharing fraternity, often 
occupying an area much larger than an ordinary village. This 
estate is divided into groups as above according to the members 
of the original family in three descents. After that, the fifth 
and subsequent degrees all take equal shares or lots according 
to their actual requirement. In the ancestral-share form (patti- 
dari), the tifth and subsequent degrees still adhere-to the proper 
fractions according to the law of inheritance. And it is this 
difference that marks the two kinds of village. 

3. We have now to connect these groups of kindred with 
the land on which they are settled. It has already been re- 
marked that in tribal settlements ‘villages’ are not always 
formed. In every case there is the division of the territory ; 
sometimes, if the tribe is large, into clan territories and other 
large primary allotments. In the case of the raiyatwari districts, 
we know that clan areas were formed, and these appear divided 
further into compact villages, though we cannot explain how. 
We have already found reason to include all the later tribes— 
Aryan, Jat, Moslem, &c., as alike forming village groups with a 
joint constitution ; and it is certainly true that we can discern a 
strong tribal union which has enabled the Land-Revenue Ad- 
ministration to treat the villages (or whatever forms anything 
like a village) as jointly responsible for the revenue. How, 
then, is it possible that tribal custom can comport both with 
purely individual (raiyutwart) holdings, and also with such ap- 
parently joint-holding customs as the frontier tribes, for example, 
exhibit ? 

Tt will be seen from the examples presently given that, in 
reality, the joint-holding of these tribal groups is of a limited 
and peculiar kind. Indeed, at first sight we might be tempted 
to deny the existence of any real common-holding, and so to do 
away with the distinction. It is quite true that there is no case 
on record in which a whole tribe possesses a large area really 
held in common; nor, indeed, does any considerable section of 


1 As to the different local names for the divisions, see p. 81, note. 
2 P, 32, ante. 
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‘ tié clan so Ipld., Sometimes we find large primary divisions 
» made on the ground, such a8 I have above enumerated. In 
otHer cases such divisions do not appear, or have long been 

' completely forgotten, and the whole area is divided ont directly 
into household shares—so many ‘ ploughlands,’ or something of 
the kind, to each. In the case of the clan growing up on the 
spot from a small initial group, there may or may not be primary 
divisions ; if there are, the division was made while the family 
was still small ; in any case, all the family holdings are allotted ; 
very often they have been added on, one by one, as the numbers, 
grew. Where, then, it may be asked, does the holding ‘in com- 
mon’ or jointly come in? In the first place, the smaller groups 
constituting in some sense a large ‘family,’ often hold jointly 
among themselves, being relatives within a certain limit, 
acknowledging a rule of joint-inheritance and the institution 
which we call ‘the joint-family.” And there is in these joint 
tribal villages a wider species of union over and above that; of 
it I will speak immediately. These features produce a real 
distinction between the raiyatwari and the later tribal villages ; 
and the difference appears to me essentially to depend on the 
different constitution of the family as regards its right over the 
land held. 

Ownership of property does not depend on universal senti- 
ments like those which produce the liens of close or wider kindred. 
It is true that the sense of right to a thing in virtue of labour, 
time, and wealth expended on producing it is, if not a purely 
natural, at any rate a very widespread sentiment, and it may be 
accompanied or reinforced by a sense, also natural, of right as 
member of a tribe, to share with the others what all have to- 
gether acquired, and perhaps fought for. But further develop- 
ment of custom depends on the conditions of life; and we see 
eases where the land is hardly regarded at all, but the irrigation 
water is the real object of customary right, or where rights are 
centred in the grain-heap at harvest. Let me once more refer, 
for illustration, to the case of the Welsh tribe and its family group, 
orwele. As long as the head of the group lived, the property in 
the homestead, and all other rights, vested in him. Whatever 
partition took place was informal and for convenience only : the 
various adult members of the family would, indeed, enjoy their 
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several homesteads and crofts and their tattle; but no ew 
theoretically separate ‘ properties’ or ‘ estates’ were formed till 
the final separation after the completion of the course of descent 
and the commencement of new ‘weles.’! It was owing to the 
circumstances of the situation that separate land-shares were 
not allotted on the ground, and that co-aration and the division 
of the harvest was the custom.? If the Welsh family had been 
in’ the habit of taking and managing a separate holding of the 
tribal land, it would have been very like the raiyatwari family 
“as it appears in early India. 

Sufficient attention is hardly perhaps paid to the fact that 
all ‘ families’ are not, in ancient tribes, constituted on the model 
of the Hindu joint-family ; and not only so, but that early Dra- 
vidian and other non-Aryan tribes do not, even in India, appear 
to have known the joint-family, at any rate before they became 
‘Hindus.’ The early Kandh tribes, to take a definite instance, 
show a form of family in which the patria potestas is complete, 
and in which the head of the family is the sole owner during his 
life ; there is nothing of that inchoate right of the sons as soon 
as born, and of the inability of the father to alienate ancestral 
property without consent of the family, and so on, which mark 
the ‘ Hindu family ’ not only in the theory of law-books, but in 
the actual custom of certain local tribes.? 

It appears to me that the joint-family, with its limitation of 
the power of the head, who, in fact, only takes the place of a 
sort of primus inter pares, is a later elaboration—however old in 
itself—of a time when, after long settlement and regular govern- 
ment, the law has developed and the tribal stage is passing, or 
has passed, away. Perhaps the sense of clan-union, which must 
long have lingered among the ‘ twice~born’ classes, found its echo 
in this joint-family. Moreover, Hindu law, and the custom‘ of 

» Seebohm, Tribal System in Wales, pp. 89, 95. 

2 Ante, p. 50. 

* Dr. Seebohm notices this distinction. See Tribal System in Wales 
p. 95. I venture to think that an examination of the older Sanskrit law- 
texts would show that the limitation of the power of the house-father was 
much Jess in early times than it afterwards became, when the joint inheri- 
tance law was elaborated, and so much affected the idea of the family 


constitution. 
* Ante, p. 210. 
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the Northen conquering and energetic tribes, both proceed from 
people who have much pride of race and strong ideas of rights “by 
inheritance,’ and of equally representing a noble or heroie ancestor 
who was the founder of their fortunes and the object of their wor- 
ship. It is quite possible that the absence of joint ownership in 
the family marked a condition of tribal society in which no strong 
sense of union was evoked by the conditions of life. Probably 
the first settlers found but few human enemies to contend with, or 
were not subjected to any circumstances that tended to super- 
sede the purely patriarchal rule. More it would not be justi- 
fiable to say; but at least it is a geographical fact that the 
raiyatwari form of village survives most completely where the 
settlement (in any numbers) of Aryan, Jat, Gujar, Moslem, and 
other conquering and ‘superior’ tribes took effect least. The 
joint-village is, in fact, conterminous with the range of Aryan 
and later conquests, or with races which have developed the 
joint-family. Wherever we find such joint or shared villages, 
either surviving or once existing, in the South, it is always in 
connection with some explainable circumstances of local over- 
lordship, or special colonising privilege. 

In thus endeavouring to account for the raiyatwari form of 
village as arising under early tribal conditions, I should like to 
repeat that it is quite possible that originally the villages may 
have been held by subdivisions of clans—rea] groups of kindred 
—and that a feeling of tribal union may have once existed 
which now cannot be traced, If we were to take away from a 
frontier village in the Panjab the sense of tribal union, the actual 
tenure would be hardly distinguishable from the raiyatwari. If 
it is true that the head of the non-Aryan family was sole owner 
of the holding, the fact would have tended to concentrate and fix 
the sentiment of ownership as arising out of the original occupa- 
tion and laborious clearing of the soil. It may be added that 
this also may help to account for the absence of any idea of 
a joint proprietary claim to a certain area of the waste ad- 
joining each village. The villages being widely scattered 
through a great area of waste generally subject to the clan, 
the land not cleared and merely grazed over was regarded as 
‘common ’—merely in the same sense that the air, or the water - 
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of a river or lake is common.! The idea of ‘property’ did not 
attach to ‘ unwrought,’ uncleared land. Accordingly, when the 
looser tribal government gave way to the rule of a Raja, whether 
by conquest or by commendation, it became an easily established 
custom for the Raja to dispose of the waste as he pleased. It 
is well, too, to remind ourselves that all this is not a mere ques- 
tion of theoretic possibility ; it is based on some actual survivals, 
which, though local, almost necessarily indicate a more general 
custom in early times. It is only necessary to refer to such well- 
preserved indications of early village forms as those of the Kandh 
tribes, or the Kolarian and Dravidian settlements in Chutiya- 
Nagpur. We there have evidence not only of the tribal con- 
stitution of agricultural society and of the formation of village- 
groups, but also of the absence of collective ownership. There 
is no ‘joint-family, there is no co-aration, nor any holding 
‘in common.’ True, there is equal division among the sons 
of a deceased owner, but that is not the ‘joint-family’; it is 
only one feature which perhaps marks the beginning of such an 
institution. We have not now much evidence that the families 
in the Western or Southern raiyatwari villages are connected by 
clan ties, or that groups of villages of the same clan are found 
contiguously.? It is the different idea of the ‘ family’ that is 
at the root of the distinction between the non-Aryan villages 
and those of the later tribes. 

But, besides the joint-family, the later tribes also exhibit a 
kind of union beyond the circle of the immediate co-sharing 
relatives, which in the nature of things we can hardly hope to find 
evidence of among the scanty relics of the older’ Kolarian and 
Dravidian tribes that alone survive. All the Northern tribes 
as well as the Aryans evidently had a strong sense of general 
unity and cohesion; there was then a feeling that when a 
territory was occupied it was the acquisition of the whole body, 
80 that all were equally entitled to share in it, and that its main- 
tenance and defence was the common concern of all. It was 
this feeling perhaps, among the frontier tribes, ¢.g., that causes 


T See ante, pp. 10, 11. 

* It will be remembered, however, that this question has not been 
studied. On this subject, and on the causes of the miscellaneous nature 
of ratyatwari holdings, see pp. 18, 19. 
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the per-capita principle of sharing to be so much commoner than 
the rule of allotment according to the varying shares of the law 
or custom of inheritance. And thissense of equality also doubt- 
less led to ready acquiescence in the tribal custom of allotting 
the holdings for a term of years only, so that they might be ex- 
changed, and each group get its turn at the good or bad—the 
more or less advantageous and convenient farms. I do not see 
how this feeling can be said to imply a ‘ common ownership’ in 
the face of the always separately assigned holding and the definite 
share which is understood to exist. In the same way, the reten- 
tion of the waste area undivided is a matter of convenience only, 
as I have more than once explained. Whenever any portion of 
tribal land that would under ordinary circumstances be divided out 
is not so, it is always under exceptional and explainable circum- 
stances ; and even then the definite shares are well known. But 
the conditions of tribal security also demand that the various 
groups and sections shall acknowledge a union for the purposes 
of defence, and this includes a joint liability for taxes or other 
charges which have to be met. For example, the frontier tribal 
villages would find it quite natural to accept the joint liability 
for the Government land-revenue, under the North-West Pro- 
vincial system; and it is largely owing to this fact, and to the 
consequent adoption, for these villages, of the nomenclature and 
forms of record employed by the revenue system in question, 
that they have been identified with the ‘joint-villages’ of another 
kind—those in which the co-sharers are really heirs of one 
man. 


Section II.—TripaL CusroM AS EXHIBITED IN THE PANJAB 
Frontier Districts. 


In the frontier districts of the Panjab a number of Pathan 
and Bilichi tribes, professing the Muhammadan faith,! have 
established themselves, and remained more or Jess undisturbed, 
all within known historical times—-some within the last 
two or three hundred years, others even as late as the last 

1 To which they were converts under the various Khalifs. See Bellew, 


The Races of Afghdnistin (Calcutta, 1880); also D. Ibbetson, Panjab 
Ethnog. § 890-8 for Pathan, and § 377-9 for Bilachi, 
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century. They are all fighting tribes: they found, however, 
only a limited opposition from human enemies, and a large part 
of the country was virgin soil when they occupied it. The 
arable land is mostly dry and open, both hilly and level, but 
with no tropical jungle to contend with. Sometimes, but 
locally, the soil is fertile; more often it requires artificial irri- 
gation before it is cultivable at all, except in seasons of unusual 
rainfall. The tribes are wholly non-monarchical, and if they 
have submitted in general to the suzerainty of some neighbouring 
State, or some greater local chief has succeeded in making him- 
self a territorial ruler, that does not alter their internal consti- 
tution. We see clearly the clan, with its greater chief; minor clans, 
with their chiefs; and again smaller groups, each with its own 
head. Blocks of land smaller than the khel, and such as we 
should call ‘villages, are by no meansalways found; among the 
Bilachi especially, the family shares are so many portions of 
the general (and still considerable) ihel territory, and a few 
families live together in small hamlets. And in most cases the 
smallest group that has a name indicating a recognised sub- 
division of a clan seems too large to call a ‘ village.’ 

The chiefs, as a rule, have no pretensions to be owners or 
even governors of the whole territory, as the Hindu Rajas were. 
They had no territorial ‘revenue,’ only their own share of the 
tribal possession ; though it appears that in some cases, at any 
rate, a special share of the land was reserved for the superior 
chief (or Khan).! And generally there must have been some 
provision for the support of the patriarchal position. Mr. 
Tbbetson, in the work cited in a preceding note, has fully gone 
into the history of the Pathin and Bilichi tribes. It is only 
necessary here to say that the Bilichi tribe is called Tuman, 
and its chief Tumdndar. It is divided into clans (para; cf. the 
Kolarian and Dravidian parka), the clan chief being called 
Mugaddam. The minor-clans are phalli. The clans are all 
descended from one ancestor; and the subdivision or minor- 
clan is the ‘ wider kindred’ from the same head. 

The Pathan tribe is said to be more homogeneous than the 
Bilichi. The Pathan and the Bilachi, however, both recognise 
the custom of hamsdya—the ‘neighbour’ (of some other race) 


1 See, for instance, the Peshdwar S. R. § 589. 
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taken under the tribal ‘shadow’ or protection. Thus the non- 
tribal artisans and menials of the hamlets speak of themselves 
as belonging to the tribe which protects them. Among the 
Bilichi, whole sections of foreign clans have been adopted as 
clans of the tribes, under the custom of hamsaya;! but the 
custom is not carried to such lengths among the Pathans. 

The Pathan tribe usually, but not always, has a Khan—the 
head of the Khdin-khel, or eldest house of the eldest branch ; 

“and each clan and minor-clan has its malik, or head. ‘The 
chief, says Mr. Ibbetson, ‘is seldom more than ‘their leader in 
war and their agent in dealings with others; he possesses 
influence rather than power, and the real authority rests with 
the jirga, a democratic council composed of all the maliks. 
It is needless to say that all the districts are found to be 
divided into “liga and tappd—the distinct areas and sub- 
areas of each clan and minor-clan. 

It is a misfortune that the tribal areas have all come under, 
not only the revenue administration of the North-Western 
system-—which is quite capable of being worked to suit them 
admirably—but under its forms of record, and especially 
under a vicious nomenclature entirely unsuited to them, and 
invented really for villages of another character. It is simply 
misleading to classify the frontier-villages in a mass under such 
headings as zamindari, pattidari, or bhatidchard, unless of course 
where some area has become the property of one man, or of his 
heirs jointly (zamindari mushtarka), or where some portion is 
really divided throughout on fractional shares, as among descen- 
dants of one original owner (pattidéri). Bhatichiré they all 
are, in the sense that they are governed by the ‘custom of the 
tribal group or brotherhood’; but unfortunately the word 
bhaidchara has got so misused in the Panjab as to have lost 
its distinctive meaning? 

An example taken from the Peshawar district will at once 


1 See, for example, the cases reported by Ibbetson, § 380. 

° This use or misuse of official terms is the subject of an appendix to 
Chapter VIII. I will only here say that any village, no matter of what 
form, so long az it is shared on some plan other than the ancestral system, 
or is held in severalty, is called bhaiacharéd, depriving the term of all 
meanjng except the negative one that it is not pattidari. 
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serve to show the way in which the clans are divided. The 
Yusufzai country had become the ‘heritage’ of four sons of one 
Manpanr.' If we accept the first genealogy, it would be 
supposed that these four sons would be the heads of four clans. 
But as a matter of tribal arrangement, the clans actually recog- 
nised are five, as we perceive from there being five fappd, or 
clan-territories. No tappdis called after Manno, the eldest son, 
but no less than four of the tappé are allotted to his four grand- 
sons (the sons of Utman and Usman), while only one tappa is 
called after Razr, and that represents not only Razr but also 
his two brothers, It is curious that the supposed son Manno 
should be effaced entirely by a number of grandsons; and that 
there should be only one clan-area among the remaining three 
sons together. I feel sure that the real origin of this was the 
different mothers, and the probable disparity of their rank, In 


1 Peshawar S. R. §§ 199 and 226 ff. The ‘tree’ is given thus :— 








MANDANR 
ares 
| : 
Manyo Razr Kaizer Maumip 
i | | | 
| I | i | 
Utmin Usmin four sons four sons three sons 


Hl | in one tappa (5) 
| ty | 
Utman Sado Kamal Aman 
Toppé (1) 7.2) 78) TA 


Another genealogy, which seems much better to justify the actual 
territorial allotment to the several branches, is also referred to (S.R. note 
to p. 92). 
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this tribe, too, the custom of parunai-vesh prevails—i.e. that all 
the sons of one wife, however many, share with those of another, 
who may be fewer, per stirpes. There is also the possibility 
that in some cases the grandson was more distinguished in 
war or otherwise, and so may have supplanted the father. Thus 
the two sons of Utman, besides being separated (owing to the 
different mothers), are each given the dignity of a whole fappd, 
whereas normally they would have shared one between them. 
However that may be, the tappda divisions actually stand :— 


i Tappa antag | Sons of Urmin ) These two are grandsons 

” ra pile {or more probably sons) 
re ae 

. Kanata | Sons of UsmAn } of the founder 

By Razr Razr and other sons of founder (together) 


Thus the whole ‘ilaqa is first divided into tappd. Next, somo 
of the fappa are divided into intermediate areas for which no 
distinctive designation is provided; they are spoken of as 
daftar, which means any group of lands in general, but the local 
name still ends with -zdi, as if they were ‘sub-tappd.’ This 
intermediate division is due to the separation of the groups of 
offspring from different wives—e.g. Tappa Kamélzat is so divided: 
the terms Mishr-rdnizai and Kishr-rénizdi: merely mean ‘of 
the elder (Mishr) queen (rani)’ and ‘ of the younger or lesser 
(Kishr), 

The fazr division is a very large one, and is subdivided for 
another reason,’ because it includes several brothers of Razr (or 
perhaps they are his sons.)! 

A diagram will make this plain ; it of course has no preten- 
sions to represent any geographical fact, or the relative size of 
the different divisions ; it is literally a diagram. 

The word, or rather termination, -za@i is derived from the 
Pashtu -zoe and means ‘son’; while Khel is the Arabic word 
meaning ‘group’ or ‘company.’ It is said that these terms 
are, used ‘indifferently for the larger and smaller divisions,’ ? 


1 These are also marked by the termination -z#i. In one case it 
appears to be -khel, but I am not sure that the personal name was not 
Akokhel. 

2 tribal Law in the Panjab (Roe and Rattigan : Lahore 1895), p. 4. 
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DIAGRAMMATIC ILLUSTRATION 
of the 
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(for Qasim Razr’s 
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EEE] Descendants of UTMAN 
» » ot USMAN 
non or RAZR 

and his brothers J 





N. B.—Each of the divisions shown above is again divided into khel: 
e.g. T. Utmanzai is divided into forty-one such, of which four are occu- 
pied by hamsaya (colonies of other tribes). ‘ 
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But I venture to think that though in practice this may be so 
to aconsiderable extent, there is more properly a difference, and 
that -cdi indicates the larger groups from one of the ‘ sons,’ or first 
main branches in the table of descent, and khel the secondary 
branches. If that is so, then the ‘ilaga may be indicated as 
the tribal area; the tappdé marks the greater clan; the ‘sub- 
tappi.’ (or territory with the name-termination -zdi) also marks 
an intermediate division large enough to be called a sub- 
clan;' while khel is the still considerable group, the minor- 
clan or ‘wider-kindred.’ For the examples seem to indicate 
that the khel is too large to consist of only the immediate 
relatives within seven degrees (or some similar limit) ; the 
sub-sections of the khel correspond better to the ‘close- 
kindred,’ 

As regards sharing the land, the tribal or clan authorities 
appear to have effected only the main (or primary and secondary) 
allotments of territories and sub-territories, Apparently the 
hel groups arranged themselves as they pleased. But about 
this I am doubtful. However the khels may have been. allotted, 
it is usually the case that each has a considerable area; and 
it depends on circumstances whether there is one village-group, 
with its one residence for all its households, or whether separate 
hamlets are formed, or both. 

In any case, the principal territorial areas were made large 
enough to accommodate all the then existing descendants—i.e. 
to give everyone a share on one or other of two principles, (a) 
that of counting every head (man, woman, and child), and giving 
to each existing household the number of equal shares it con- 
tained, without respect to gradation; or (6) that of regarding 
the table of descent, and giving larger or smaller shares, 
according to the number and degree of the existing kindred;? 
though whether this sharing according to grade is carried out 
all through is not so clear. 

It very often happens that the individual shares are made 
up of separate specimen strips of each kind of soil, scattered 
through the whole tappd or daftar of » subdivision group. In 

1 And often separated because of the difference of mothers—first wife 


and second wife, or perhaps legitimate wife and inferior. 
* Cf. H. E. Seebohm, Tribal Society in Greece, pp. 65, 66. 
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that case compact areas for further subdivisions of the body are 
impossible. The collections of families that cohere from some 
general rule of wider-kindred form the Khel; and many tappds 
are at once divided (on the ground) into a corresponding 
number of ‘hel areas. As these are large and contain much 
waste, when the families expand, new hamlets are started, more 
land is broken up, and in time the hamlets grow into independ- 
ence; and thus a ‘hel splits up into a series of what are more 
like ordinary ‘ mauza.’ In some cases no subordinate divisions 
of the land en bloc occur, but the whole tappa (or even the 
whole ‘iléqa) is at once allotted into a great number of 
single or household shares. In others, on the contrary, there 
are so many sub-sub-divisions (if I may so say) that the 
Revenue authorities are obliged to club several together to get 
a manageable unit of assessment and general control. 

The materials for illustrating these frontier tribal settle- 
ments have been in part collected, and accompanied by interest- 
ing remarks, by Mr. C. L. Tupper.'' And there are also some 
further Settlement Reports now in print and available for direct 
quotation. I shall select typical instances from the frontier 
districts of Hazara, Peshiwar, Kohat and Banni, and the more 
westerly districts (which also extend further southwards) of 
Dera-Ismail-Khan and Dera-Ghazi-Khan. In none of these do 
we find that the definition of small or limited village-areas, as 
such, is part of the tribal procedure of location or allotment; 
where they have come to exist, it is under later influences. We 
find that procedure essentially confined to the major-groups and 
sub-groups; and then attention is paid tothe actual unit shares. 
Everywhere the people exhibit their sense of the natural aggrega- 
tion, up toa certain limit, of kindreds ; they also show the strong 
influence of the feeling that the superior right of the clan or clan- 
division to the whole area is unquestionable ; and that every mem- 
ber of the clan has aright to his due share of the territory won by 


1 Panjab Customary Law. Especially in vol. ii.; and as regards the 
custom of redistributing periodically the several shares, in part ii. of vol. 
iii. But some Settlement Reports have since been printed. It is only 
necessary to remark that Mr. Tupper throughout uses the term bhatachara 
in its official sense, including all kinds of villages which are not on the 
pattidari principle, or held by. sole landlords. 
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the common exertions of the group. The shares are, as a rule, 
divided out from the very first ; only the grazing land or the 
waste is left in common. More rarely, part of the arable land 
is also left undivided, thongh the shares are known. The 
custom of exchanging holdings (where it was applied) must 
have tended to keep up the feeling of a sort of general clan’ 
ownership, which, however, was not inconsistent with inde- 
pendent right to the household share. The exchange was, in 
fact, evidently invented to secure equality. The joint respon- 
sibility for taxes, &c., is accepted by the whole khel, but not, so 
far as I know, by any larger group united. 

The Hazara district is occupied by clans who for the most 
part do not date back, in their present location, beyond the 
eighteenth century ; they drove out or subordinated the weaker 
families whom they found in the country. ‘The right thus 
asserted or acquired,’ writes the late Colonel Wace, ‘by the 
strong over the weak was popularly termed wirdsat or wirga; 
and its possessor was called warig (Angl. heir). In fact, as 
stated by Major J. Abbott in some notes left by him, the waris 
is the last conqueror.’! In the centre of the district are four 
‘ilaga—(a) Mangal, which was the joint holding of two clans or 
groups, Munsiir and Hasazai; (b) Nawashahr was the holding 
of the Mansir alone; (c) Dhamtaur of the Hasazai alone; (d) 
Rajoya of the Salar. All were subdivided into groups which 
afterwards served to form villages. The status was much dis- 
turbed under the Sikh rule, and several of the villages have 
fallen into the hands of ‘a motley gathering of occupants of all 
classes.’ A periodical redistribution of shares was formerly the 
custom. 

But the PesAwar district much more completely illustrates 
our point. ‘The main divisions or tribes? have each a separate 
tract of country generally known by the name of the tribe 


1 See ante, p. 210, as to the use of these terms of Arabic origin, 
Among the frontier tribes, being Moslem, the use is not surprising. Mr, 
Tupper compares the Geerften (inhabitants of the village) under the old 
Germanic law and the Erfgenamen in the Saxon provinces of the Low 
Countries, who were the people in the ‘ mark’ who possessed a whare or 
share in the tribal ‘ inheritance.’ 

* Captain Hasting’s 8. R, 1874, p. 84 ff. 
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now or originally occupying it; for instance, . . . the tappa 
Mohmand. . . . Ineach main tribe there are groups of families 
or branches of the tribe which, owing to their numbers or close 
coherence, have become distinct subdivisions.’ ! The traditionary 
origin of the territorial position is simple. A certain chief— 
* Shekh Mali—made a tagsim, or partition of the whole country, 
which commenced with the counting up of the requisite number 
of shares to provide one for every separate man, woman, and 
child in the tribe. According to the total numbers so obtained for 
each main subdivision, suitable areas were marked out. The 
allotments of general territory were apparently only roughly 
discriminative of soil qualities. Thus in the Yusufzai country 
the main divisions were for the branches of Mandanr’s de- 
scendants (they were a Yusufzai tribe):? each got part of its 
territory in the hill country, part in the level, Asa matter of 
fact, the people themselves afterwards altered this, and the 
Mandanr branches came to hold the whole of the plain country. 
The areas were taken by drawing lots. The chief’s partition 
went no further than the main divisions or subdivisions ;? 
nothing was said about ‘ villages’ or khel inside the territories. 
I have already discussed the formation of the first great 
divisions; now we shall see how the further division comes 
about. An actual case will best illustrate what was done. The 
Yusufzai country is dependent on rainfall for its tillage, and a 
special internal allotment of the fappdé was adopted. The 
people themselves divided the tappés into khel. From the 
records I notice that many of the khel areas contain each a more 
central group with its site for residence, and also several sub- 
sidiary (separately named) hamlets. Some ‘hamlets’ consist 
of a group of holdings on some peculiar kind of soil, as they are 
distinguished by the descriptitn sholgira (=rice growing) or 
matra (ordinary dry loam). In the Muhammadzai tappdé in the 
neighbouring Hashtnagar tract, there is a regular subdivision 
into eight large khel, each having a central residence group 
and several hamlets. 


1 See p. 237, ante. The allusion is to the swb-tappa, or intermediate 
division of the first great blocks. 
* This is the ‘tdéga of which a diagram is given. 
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Another mode of division appears among the Gigiani clan 
or tribe. They first of all made their whole area into thirty-six 
allotments called kandi (the word we shall meet with again but 
not necessarily in the same sense). Each kandi is a mere local 
area adopted for division purposes, and doubtless for distinguish- 


ing the different kinds of soil. Each should contain one hundred’ 


individual and equal shares. Then the khel groups of families 
were provided for, either by their taking one or more whole 
kandi to the extent of the number of single shares their counting 
demanded, or &lse taking the due number of shares scattered 
through several kandt. 

Next as to the internal arrangements of the khels inside the 
tappa. It will be observed that, whatever the size of the khel 
and the number of households composing it, the group may 


again have some further subdivision. Regarded as a group of . 


families, it is subdivided into kandi (all households in the 
kandi have the same patronymic),! and sometimes the kandi are 
divided once more into thal, before we come to the (perhaps 
numerous) single households. Just as the khel group has a chief 
called malik,? so each kandi has its malik, And the kandi 
tend to set up separate residence-sites, each with its own little 
prayer-mosque, and its hujra, or guest house, in which, by the 
way, all the unmarried youth of the section sleep together. 
The land of the kandi or of the thal group always includes ag 
many bakhrd, or brikha (= shares), as there are individuals in it. 

Ifthe arable land to be allotted into shares is variable in 


' This, I presume, makes the kandi a ‘ close-kindred,’ like the Welsh 
wele; and if it happens to be very large, or for some special convenience, 
it may be again divided into thal (Captain Hastings writes tal), just as the 
wele might be divided into gavell. + 

? The clan-chief is Khan, sometimes with the Arabic title of Arbab. 
The next major-division chief is also Khan. 

* The individual share is sometimes locally pitcha, and not bakhra. 
The S. R. does not explain what the difference is. But, referring to 
the khel of the Muhammadzai tappa in Hashtnagar above alluded to, I 
notice that the four northern khel are divided into 6,000 picha, while 
the other four are composed of 480 bakhra. It must be remembered 
that with these final shares the numbers are counted often to suit the 
clumsy methods of division where any system of vulgar or other fractions 
is unknown. 
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quality, the clan authorities will arrange a number of circles or 
series, called vand, consisting of the ‘ good,’ ‘ middling,’ ‘ indiffer- 
ent’ soils, or distinguished in some other way. Then the groups 
of sharers will have to take their lands partly out of each series. 

Where the land depends on irrigation, this scattering of 
holdings over several soil-divisions is not observed. But in any 
case, in spite of the soil-classification, inequality in the holdings 
is not altogether eliminated. So asystem of periodical exchange 
or redistribution (vesh) was long followed. Indeed, at first, the 
entire tappa divisions were exchanged. But this general ex- 
change must have proved so inconvenient that it was naturally 
the first to fall into disuse.! The exchange of single holdings also 
gradually ceased when the effects of years of individual labour 
and cultivating skill began to tell, and individuals became at~ 
tached to their fields; and when, moreover, a long period of 
peace made settled possession more natural. The ‘ village’ areas, 
regarded as smaller groups within the kel, are thus brought 
about by the gradual action of circumstances; but the tribal- 
grouping of families and the recognition of different degrees of 
kindred is really what originates it. 

The khel groups are sufficiently distinct to attract to them- 
selves the usual local staff of village hereditary servants and 
menials,? or more than one according to size and subdivision. The 
Peshawar S. R. notices the weaver, potter, carpenter, black- 
smith, cotton-cleaner, sweeper and grave-digger, barber, ballad 
singer (Dim), and a Hindu dharwdi, or grain-weighman. 
There is always an imém, or priest, for the mosque, and some 
menials still called ghuldm, or ‘slave,’ descendants of former ’ 
captives in war or of purchased slaves in old days. These menial 
and artisan classes always intermarry with their own caste; they 
‘trace no origin, nor are they able to call themselves of any tribe 
orclan.’4 They are often remunerated by small holdings of 
rent-free land.> Every [hel has it jirga, or council of elders 


1 §. R. §§ 201, 202. 

2 Cf. p. 16, ante. 

3 §.R.§29. May it be that this Dum caste indicates by its name an 
origin from the Dom—one of the ‘ aboriginal’ hill tribes? 

4 Tid. §§ 211, 212. 
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(mishr), or elders of houses, and chiefs of the group, or of the 
kandi or section. They are referred to on ‘all qaestions of 
custom and matters affecting the village society.’ I find no trace 
of any ‘holding in common, or any co-aration; the lots are 
counted up and separated, from the first settlement of the tribe: 
the waste is undivided because it would serve no purpose to 
allot it. 
In the Kouit district a very similar form is observed, and 
. the terms used are also identical.! Thus the Bangash clan or 
tribe has four fappé, called Upper and Lower Miranzai, Samilzai, 
and Baizai respectively. Each is divided out into sub-sections, 
which are here mostly in compact blocks; and nothing remains 
as common of the whole clan. The ‘-zai’ territories were 
partitioned further among the khel, but the allotment only took 
account of the total number of single shares in the whole group. 
Thus the tappa ‘ Upper Miranzai’ reckons as 1,250 shares. Of 
these, 500 are supposed to belong to the Darsumand khel. The 
khel people themselves will not always apportion the area in just - 
that number of household-shares ; as a matter of fact, the theo- 
retical lot of 500 bakhra is actually held in 347 holdings.? It is 
interesting to notice that, in the case of the Baizai tappa, a cash 
assessment imposed through some ruling chief about two centn- 
ties ago* caused the old share-list to be superseded; a new 
namber of bikhra was arranged, so that each should represent 
one rupee of the total assessment; and now shares are frequently 
spoken of as so many ‘rupees.’ In this tappd the distribution 
of land in compact blocks among the sections is not carried out ; 
' for the soil varies, and there is one portion, near Kohat, which 
has exceptionally good springs; so each section has got a portion 
in the spring-watered area, and the rest of its lot, some here, 
some there, scattered about over the tappd.t The vesh or ex- 
Dr. Bellew believed to be the descendants of one of the Indo-Scythian 
tribes who were settled in the country before the present clans occupied 
it. They are exclusively keepers of cattle by occupation, the other clans 
having claimed all the land as a possession. 
1 Kohat S. R. 1884, 
? See note, p. 254, ante. 
® Kohitt 8. R. § 182, 


* And in that case the outlying blocks are made over to groups of 
tenants. 
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change was also customary. The word vesh is here, as often 
elsewhere, applied both to the process of the exchange itself and 
to the recognised series of areas of different soil-character ac- 
cording to which the holdings are made up. The exchange is 
here within the khel only ; first one entire sub-section exchanges 
with another, and then the families within the sub-section 
exchange among themselves. But the most important: point to 
notice is, that lots or household-holdings are not here assigned, 
as. they are in Peshawar, by khulavesh, or counting up every 
head in the clan or in the khel; at least, that rule only applies 
to some parts. Here a standard number of shares for each section 
and sub-section is maintained, whether the actual households are, 
afterwards, more or less.! The custom of periodic exchange 
lasted here for a long time, and is not yet entirely extinct. In 
Upper Miranzai it was not possible, on this account, at the first 
Revenue Settlement, to make field maps for the villages ; but the 
Report of the last Settlement notes that the desire of the holders to 
reap the benefits of their own labour and improvements has tended 
to put an end to the custom. In this district, too, there was a 
custom of having certain gabza (=possession) lands which were 


1 Kohat S. R. § 188, The principle of ancestral shares, as com- 
pared with the khulavesh, or equal shares per capita, is easily illustrated. 
Suppose a kandi, or sub-section of a khel, called after an ancestor xX. 
His three sons, A, B, C, represent the thal, and a, b, ¢, d, e, f are the 
individual sharers. 
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Let us suppose that the kandi owns a standard number (sixty) of the 
shares as originally constituted. Each thal would then have twenty 
shares, On the death of A, his one son @ would inherit the whole twenty ; 
the three sons of B would get B's twenty shares between them, or six and 
two-third shares each. If after the death of A, B, and C a redistribution 
were made on the khulivesh system, a would not get the whole twenty 
shares of A, and so on; each one of the sharers a—f, would have an equal 
proportion of the whole—z.e. ten shares each. 

: q 
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held permanently, on what grounds is not stated, and excluded 
from the lands subject to the customary periodical exchange." 

Both in Peshawar and in Kohat there are special rules for 
sharing the water of streams used for irrigation. Space prevents 
me from going into the details, but the rules serve to emphasise 
the way in which the lands are grouped, and show clearly the 
division of khel into kandi and thal. There is a water channel 
for the whole khel, and this branches out into distributories 
for each kandi, and then again into channels for each thal. 
Within the thal, the fields, or plots ridged to retain the water, 
are made of the same number as the bikhrd, or individual 
shares included in the thal. It will be observed that this 
system of fixed fractional-shares of a given total, which is 
adhered to all through the grades of descent, is in principle 
very like the pattidari, of which the typical form occurs in the 
case of the village derived from an individual founder. And 
the system was further maintained by the fact that, the irrigated 
land being alone regarded, and being of equal value throughout, 
the shares of the Government revenue were, without injustice, 
fractions corresponding to the water-share fraction. In former 
days, if anyone casually cultivated some of the unirrigated land, 
there being no map, notice was not taken of it; payment was 
made according to the strictly kept shares in the ali or irrigated 
jJand. But under more modern arrangements this area of 
appropriated unirrigated land comes under measurement, and 
it is then discovered that one sharer holds, and has perhaps made 
profitable, a good deal more land than another; under these 
circumstances, an adjustment will probably be called for, and 
payment distributed according to the acreage actually held. 

In the district of Bannu there are four distinct clans. We 
will notice that called the Bannichi, who settled about five 
hundred years ago. Here we see that, as so often observable, 
the ancestral division of the clan guides the distribution of the 
land-shares up to a certain point only—i.e. the termination of 
the original close-kindred. The clan is divided into main 


' This seems to resemble the bocland of the Anglo-Saxon tenures— 
land held by some special title outside the usual or old customary folk- 
tenure. See Stubbs, Const. Hist. i. 81, and the reference to Lodge’s 
Essays on Anglo-Saxon Law in the note. 
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sections, and these into sub-sections, all families in the latter 
having a common patronymic.’ ‘The traditional accounts of 
. the Banniichi,’ says the Settlement Officer, ‘ respecting the - 
original division of the country among themselves on ancestral 
shares, and the sub-sectional apportionment of land and water 
within the limits of each main share, in proportion to the amount 
of canal excavation work done, are in all probability true.’ Here, 
as a rule, there is no vesh or exchange : it would not suit a state 
of things where each holding is permanently created by means 
of its channel for watering. It is interesting to notice that 
another clan, the Niazai, came to their location (in the ‘Isakhel 
Tahsil or sub-district) in alliance with some Jat clan, and that 
on apportioning the territory they gave the Jats an ‘ildga, such 
as they had for themselves. Both clans made their main 
division on ancestral lines; here the first division of the “liga is 
tal, or thal); that is again subdivided into darra, and that into 
single shares or lich. 

Among the Waziri it is worth while noting how some of 
their territories are said, euphemistically, to have been ‘aequired 
by purchase.’? They have no general custom of exchange; but 
in certain fumilies the entire holding is redistributed, not after 
fixed periods, but occasionally-—perhaps on the death of some 
leading member or head of a household, by means of a temporary 
partition.? : 

In the Marwat country we have another example in the 
Marwat clan (a branch of the Niazai, but coming to the district 
at a later period), where the periodical redistribution is either 
still practised or has only recently been given up. Here the rule 
of providing a share per capita throughout the clan prevails.! 


» Bannwu S. BR. § 128, p. 128. 
* Ibid. § 129. ‘The fiction of sale seems to have been invented at 
- some time after the seizure of the land in order to save the honour 
of the weaker side, and enable spoiler and spoiled to live together in 
peace.’ 

5 This, it will be remembered, was the custom of the Welsh tribes ; 
the final partition was only made among the second cousins of the wele 
group when the father, grandfather, and great-grandfather were all dead. 

* S8..R. $156. This is spoken of as a ‘communal’ or collective 
form of tenure because of the periodic reallotment;-and in Panjab 
Customary Law, ii. 22, Mr. Tupper speaks of the tribe holding its 

‘ s 2 
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In the Dera IsmaiL KHAn district, along the West frontier, 
we find quite a notable variety of tribes with somewhat different 
customs; most of which tend to show how litile the village, as 
aseparately defined group of land-holdings, still less as any kind 
of unit of property, has to do with the organisation of the tribal 
stage. The country, too, is physically diversified ; there is a 
wide tract on the edge of the Western hills (Damdn),' where the 
cultivation is carried on in terraced and embanked fields 
moistened by the mountain streams or springs. There is also 
the lightsoiled, open country of low hills between Shekh-Budin 
and the Indus River, partly cultivated by aid of hill streams, 
partly depending on rainfall. There is also some flat alluvial 
land along the river ; and, lastly, the inland tract of dry land par- 
taking of the desert character of the South Panjab. In this 
district, too, we find instances of villages where a landlord family 
(‘ala malik) has obtained the superiority over the actual soil- 
owners (adnd malik). This is, however, beyond our immediate 
object. Among the instances of clans occupying distinct tracts, 
we have the interesting case of a large area in the Daman, some 
forty miles long by twelve to sixteen broad, colonised within the 
present century by a tribe of Bhitani? The clan has divided 
into three main territorial groups. It is here noted that the 
residence-sites are small clusters of mean cottages and huts, — 
hidden away in hollows; and that caves in the rock are often 
used as dwellings. The cluster of such dwellings is called 
kirrt ; in the level country a Kirri will contain the dwellings of 


{liga ‘jointly.’ I am unable to see here or elsewhere any real ‘com- 
munal’ ownership. Nor do I know of the smallest piece of evidenve of 
a frontier tribe holding jointly for a time even. The whole plan seems to 
consist in an immediate several allotment of major and minor shares. 
Where these depend on the individual labour and expense of providing 
canal irrigation, the allotment is permanent; otherwise it is first made 
as equal ag possible, and a redistribution is provided for with the evident 
object of quieting jealousies, and preventing the stereotyping of inequalities 
in the holdings. 

1 Mr. H. St.-G. Tucker always writes the word with the final @ long; 
I imagine the word to be the Persian ddéman, meaning ‘ skirt’ of the 
hills. Perhaps this is a dialectic variation. I have followed the printed 
Report. 

2 §. R. D. I. Khan, 1884, § 250. 
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families belonging to different share groups. Each clan-territory 
is here divided into a large number of (asually compact) plots, 
called nala. Each ndla is held by a ‘number of families 
generally closely connected by birth.’! Within the ndla, each 
individual family or household seems to have no defined or 
allotted share, but each took what land its numbers or means of 
tillage suggested ; and some land usnally remained undivided 
for future occupation when required, and meanwhile for the 
common grazing. When there is water for irrigation, there is 
a rude arrangement about ‘turns’ in taking the water, 

Still within the Daman region, the Gimal Valley tenures 
only call for notice on the point that here the rice-lands are 
cultivated jointly ; but the practice has nothing whatever to do 
with any idea of common ownership ; it is merely for convenience, 
first, because the money is thus raised to pay the autumn 
(chart) instalment of the land-revenue 3; and next, because this 
‘ strengthens’ or prepares the land for the spring crop, which is 
managed entirely by the separate owners. The Kundi tribe, 
also in the Daman, demands a passing notice. Its land is held 
in two large ‘villages,’ and lies in two portions, north and 
south of a stream, and distinguished as the Nikanni and Pradu 
lands respectively. In the Nikanni the whole area is divided 
per capita—i.e, into a number of equal (single) shares or daddi, 
one being allowed for every man, woman, and child; the hold- 
ing of them was formerly subject to periodical exchange ; and 
the last occurred, among the Amakhel division, in 1852.2 The 
Pradu lands seem either never to have been so treated, or to 
have been variously acquired by purchase ‘or otherwise’ in 
Separate holdings. 

But the most interesting tribes are those of Pathan origin in 
the northern part of the Tahsils, D. I. Khan, and Kulaiichi, 


* Tt is worth while noting, as showing how administrative arrange- 
ments may affect forms of tenure, that at the « summary’ or preliminary 
Settlement every ndla was treated as a separate mauza, or survey village. 
But this proved inconvenient; for the nala are sometimes small, as might 
be expected from the variety of numbers in each ‘ close-kindred.’ So 
now each entire clan area is treated as a single large village; and, ag 
above noticed, they are three in number—Dhanni. Tatta. and Wraenin 
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The Gundapur tribe occupy a territory, here called had (=boun- 
dary), of 462 square miles. The tribe have associated strangers 
with themselves from time to time; and now all are, by a fiction, 
supposed to be of the same descent. They are divided into six 
larger sections, or ndla.! In some zéla, all the sharers have the 
same patronymic, in others there are several groups. Exchange 
of holdings once existed, but has died out. The original settle- 
ment of the tribe, then in a smaller number, was ata village 
called Rori, which, being dependent on irrigation from: a 
permanent stream, was divided out for the first settlers into so 
many iwsha (=water cuts).? The shares are now 352 in 
number; they have lost their original owners, having been 
gradually bought up by the Khans, or chiefs of major-sections, 
The rest of the tribal territory is watered by hill torrents.* This 
is not divided into separate larger groups corresponding to the 
six tribal vala, but at once into 36,000 daddi, or single shares. 
Each of the six tribal nalu above mentioned owns 6,000 of these 


! The hereditary chiefship is properly in the néla called Brahimzii; 
but, as this group suffered defert some 200 years ago, the right was trans- 
ferred to the Hamranzai (8. R. § 275). 

? Jt appears to me from the remarks in § 278 that originally the rights 
in the Rori irrigated portion were solely rights of water; the soil seems 
hardly to have been allotted or regarded as property at all, except as far 
as each year’s cultivation required; for in order to allow of fallows the 
water was taken to one part one year and to another the next. Now 
that the shares have passed by sale into the hands of chiefs, the cultiva- 
tion is done by tenants; and, the area to be cultivated as a whole for the 
year being arranged, the land is divided into strips for as many ‘ tenants * 
as are counted, and a corresponding water supply is given to each, The 
owners distribute the whole of their rent-receipts from the entire area, 
according to the water-shares. 

* This is called dagar cultivation; the water, which occasionally 
rushes down the dry beds during the rainy season, is let on to the em- 
banked field and allowed to soak in. There is a good account of it by 
Mr. Yates, M.LC.E., in Journ. Soc. Arts, June 1895, xliii. 702. The 
embankment is raised from three to ten feet high, and is made by aid of 
bullocks and a short stout board; as soon as one field is filled with water, 
the stream passes on to the next. Sometinres two soakings are given, 
but the soil, moistened by the gradual percolation of the mass of water, 
raises the crop. Kéalip/ni (=black water) irrigation is from a permanent 
clear or dark stream, as opposed to the muddy silt-laden and purely tem- 
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shares. And ‘there may be recognised divisions holding, say, 
2,000 shares, and then further subdivisions.’ A large part of 
the territory was actually divided out; but one part is not. 
This I regard as instructive, for it throws light on the question 
of the supposed prior ‘joint-holding’ by clans and sections, 
and which appears to me to be more or less imaginary. On one’ 
occasion, the tribe was pressed for money (in a time of war with 
the neighbouring Miatkhel tribe). Ordinarily, whatever was 
needed was raised by a levy of so much per share or duddi held. 
Under the necessity for full and punctual payment, it was agreed 
to set apart a certain territory south of a certain stream, and 
called the Pradu tract, in which everyone who failed to pay 
should lose his shares and transfer them to the person who paid on 
his behalf. Thus many tribesmen, besides their proper shares 
in the other divided area, have acquired special numbers of 
shares in the Pradu. Whether owing to this cause or to some 
other, several ‘large villages’ in the Pridu are still held un- 
divided ; so that the tribesmen are all entitled each to agtqy 
share in them; and these undivided lands are called tummunt 
(=twméani ?) or ‘tribal’ lands, The report contains no informa- 
tion as to how these ‘tribal’ lands are actually cultivated and 
enjoyed. There is no suggestion that the produce is thrown 
into a common stock and divided afterwards, or that the proceeds 
are taken to pay part of the land-revenue. Even if we can 
speak of this very exceptional area as held ‘in common, it is so 
under circumstances that can hardly entitle us to take it as a 
sample of an earlier and general method of tribal-holding. 

But whatever the true facts may be, the landed rights of 
tribesmen must be somewhat complex. Thus a man may have 
his own divided share in his own xdla; also some share by 
transfer in the Pridu, some shares which have come to him by 
purchase or inheritance, and some share in the ‘tribal’ land ; 


? As the Gundapur had no knowledge of ‘ vulgar fractions,’ they had 
an awkward system of altering the shares, while always keeping the 
memory of the real number. [f, for instance,'a section with 2,000 daddi 
was grouped into 7 equal sub-sections, as the 2,000 will not divide exactly 
by 7, they altered it to 700 kagcd daddi, so as to give each 100, which 
were equal to 285% real shares. This detail can, however, be further seen 
in § 278 of the S. R. . 
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and as ‘in each case the lands in which they acquire these com- 
plicated rights are scattered over a tract of country 400 square 
miles in extent, it may well be believed that it is almost impos- 
sible even for an intelligent Gundapur to grasp thoroughly the 
nature and extent of his proprietary rights.’ } : 

The Miaikhel tribe (with whom the Gundapur were men- 
tioned as having been at war) have two large clan-territories, 
called Draban and Misazai. They would require no particular 
notice here but for the fact that the tribesmen are not cultivat- 
ing possessors but landlords living in towns, and leaving the 
lands to be managed by Jat and other tenants, who form their 
own villages and groups, having nothing to do with the tribal 
arrangements of the owners. The Draban lands are either irri- 
gated (miliz) or ‘dry’ (mankat). The territory of the former 
kind is divided into 77 ‘ water-shares,’ called naéla—i.e. water- 
course ; the latter is divided into 80 shares, called man. These 
shares occur as blocks scattered over the area as a whole; and 
each clan-section may own several such. Every section will 
have some irrigated and some dry land, each dependent on its 
own principle of division. But once more we find certain lands 
(here called wanda) held as ‘ bocland’ outside the customary 
share system. The Miisazai lands are somewhat similarly held, 
except that the irrigated lands are not divided; the shares in 
the water here form the basis of right. A certain area, fit to be 
cultivated, is selected for the year, and the parts of it to be taken 
up by each section or group of the water-sharers are settled by 
lot. The sections are called Iii, and each contains so many 
dharva, or single shares (water-shares). 

The last instance I can give is that of the comparatively 
civilised tribe of Babar. They can all read and write.? Those 
living in the plains number about one thousand. ‘They are 
very democratic, and exceedingly jealous of any member of the 
tribe trying to exercise authority over them.’ They are divided 
into two main sections—Mahsand and Ghorakhel. 

Mahsand forms four sub-sections, and Ghordkhel eight. The 
former hold four bili, or sectional shares, and the latter eight 
nimakka, or half-shares ; some of the land is dependent on rain, 

1 §. BR. § 279. ? Thid. § 315. 
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and some on kalapadni' irrigation. But these shares will be 
subdivided differently, according as they refer to the land or to , 
the irrigation water. Thus, as regards land, each bali and each 
pair of nimakka, being half-shares and treated in pairs, are sub- 
divided into equal lots (hhula) for every head in the tribe. But 
the same shares, treated in terms of weéer, are different; the 
water-shares of each member, which are not necessarily equal 
are counted in ‘rupees, ana, and tat.’ The bali, &c., regarded as 
a group of men, is subdivided into gundi, a term, I take it, cog- 
nate with the kandi above mentioned ; and the total numbers of 
lots, for the whole of the gundi of the several inili and nimakha, 
is at present 1,721; the number actually held in each section 
and sub-section varies. The land of each is not in one place, 
but scattered about. Some of the groups still hold their shares 
jointly among their own members, who are relatives. The water- 
shares are worked in complete independence of the land-shares ; 
the owners select each year the area which can be conveniently 
watered, just as if the land had no known owners or sharers 
at all; the land-share is, in fact, in abeyance as long as the irri- 
gated cultivation lasts. 
The southernmost frontier district of Dira Guazi Kain 
“partakes more of the nature of the desert country in the South 
Panjab, and the physical conditions under which cultivation is 
possible affect the forms of tenure? In the Sindh lands 
(those near the river), and in the level plain, the tendency is to 
establish separate ‘wells,’ or homesteads irrigated by a small 
cut taken from the river; and the right in land depends on 
the labour and money expended on making the area cultur- 
able. Here also we find that over-lord families (‘ald malik) 
have won established rights over certain fad, or areas of country, 
and take a variety of rents and dues from the cultivators and 
‘inferior proprietors’; with these matters we are not now con- 
cerned. In the Pachad country—a tract with light dry soil and 
low hilly contour, skirting the Sulaiman Range—we have once 
more the tribal system. Here, too, the cultivation is in embanked 


1 [ have explained kalapéni in a note at p. 262, ante. 
2 See p. 65, ante. 
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fields watered by occasionally flowing hill streams or torrents.! 
Tradition points to the tribal land having been originally divided 
out by the chief (tumdndér) of the tribe. ‘Each member has 
held his lands ever since in complete independence.’ It isinter- 
esting to notice the indications of ideas of right in land, as 
enshrined in certain common local terms. Thus land held on 
the tribal-shares is called pat-ir ; and a share acquired by gift 
among a number who have combined to provide irrigation for 
new land is called duk. In the country of wells, a plot acquired 
in virtue of sinking the well is called sil = brick—i.e. title 
derived from the structure. So we have the rather ominous 
tenure of ghasab, or land obtained by forcible seizure ; and there 
are some others. 


Section III.—Cuan-VinLaces and ‘ CuLTIVATING 
Fraternities’ in Upper Inpra 


The tribal-settlements just described are quite unique in 
their peculiarities. Nothing exactly like them is found else- 
where in India. Nevertheless, we can see that certain features 
of the tribal organisation—the separate areas of clan sand sec- 
tions, the desire for equality, and the general tendency to adopt, 
a distribution of shares per capita, at least after certain main 
divisions based on the original ancestral descent are passed— 
these features reappear in all tribal and clan settlements 
as far as the land is concerned, though with local variations. 
The distinction also between the close-kindred and the wide, 
or more extended, kindred, as regards the groups forming 
villages or forming the clan-population of larger areas, is an 
equally universal feature of the tribal-stage. We have therefore 
to include within a general class of ‘ tribal- or clan-villages’ a 
great many more besides those specialised as the ‘ frontier clan- 
villages.’ But we shall expect to find the best instances of such 
villages among the tribes of Upper India, in the plains of the 
Panjab, in the North-West Provinces, and in Oudh. As a 
matter of fact, we areable to gather a number of examples from the 

' Fryer’s 8. BR. p. 77, and see note at p. 262, ante, regarding dagar 
cultivation. 

? Among Bilichis, Tuman is the tribe. 
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less familiar tribes, Ghakar, Awan, and the like, in the Panjab ; 
and again, as connected with non-monarchical Aryan clans, and 
with Jats and Gujars, both in the Panjab and beyond it. In the 
first place we frequently come upon groups of villages (and some- 
times large areas which have only recently broken up into vil- 
lages) distinguished by bearing the designation of tappd, ‘ilaqa, 
&c., and we usually find them to be held by groups of families of 
one clan. But though some of these groups are not more than, 
say, two to five hundred years old, and others date back as far as 
that re-distribution of Aryan settlements of which we have 
spoken,!' many are still old enough to make it doubtful what was 
the original method of their formation. On the Panjab frontier 
we had no doubt about the settlement representing a clan already 
formed as such. In the cases which we are now to consider, 
some may doubtless be recognised as coming under the same 
head. But in the majority of cases it is evident, or at least is 
probable, that though now there is a clan occupying a contiguous 
area, the origin was in a small family—perhaps no more than 
one or two brothers with their sons and some followers, who, 
finding a wide area of land at their disposal, managed to retain 
possession of the whole, and have now filled it with the multi- 
plied families of their descendants, in such numbers, and retain- 
ing such a general connection, as to form a clan. 

In these cases it is very likely that the areas covered by the 
holdings were only called ‘iléga, tappd, &c., at a later period, 
and possibly for the first time by the Mughal Revenue-officers. I 
do not think it possible to separate the two cases completely ; 
and an incomplete attempt to separate them would be worse 
than frankly taking them together as they come, and leaving 
the reader to see which origin he thinks most probable in each 
instance. This difficulty is regrettable, because there may very 
probably be some difference between the manner in which aclan 
ready made, soto speak——having its branches and kindred already 
complete—will occupy and allot a conquered territory, and that 
in which the gradually growing houses and kindreds will spread 
over it. But in both cases there is one thing that separates 
such settlements from purely indjvidual foundations, at least in 
the greater number of instances. They always exhibit some 

1 Page 121, ante. 
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traces of clan union throughout the area, and rarely or never 
follow the pattidari principle of sharing: many of them 
also exhibit a peculiarity in the mode of allotting the land 
equally, and of valuing the several holdings for the equal dis- 
tribution of burdens and charges. In these cases we have no 
evidence of any custom of redistributing or periodically exchang- 
ing the holdings ; indeed, in the case of a clan gradually growing 
up on the spot, it would not be likely. We have a small 
settlement at first, and, as each new family grows up, the 
additional land requisite for its support is allotted, or perhaps 
is simply taken up out of the general area without any formal 
process whatever, and without reference to fractional rights, 
only to numbers and actual requirements. The whole area 
gradually becomes covered by the household holdings, within 
the original main divisions, Naturally, then, the later formed 
holdings would not be exchanged with the older. 

There is, indeed, one other case in which villages may 
appear to constitute a clan-settlement, when really there is 
nothing of clan-sentiment in the tenure. It is when a Rajput, 
or similar rulership, has gone to pieces, and the members of 
the defeated family and its relatives have managed to cling 
to a sufficient number of holdings, all pretty close together 
locally ; and so now, having multiplied into village groups, 
they may suggest a clan origin. Should such an origin be 
true in any case, however, where the bhaiachara tenure, in the 
true sense, is also observed, there will certainly be very little 
harm done if it is included as virtually a clan-settlement. But 
where in such cases the several villages are composed of families 
holding on the ancestral fraction or pattidari tenure, then they 
will most properly be excluded from the present section. 

To summarise these remarks briefly: in all the cases in- 
cluded in this section we shall notice (1) not only the con- 
tiguity of a number of villages, all of one clan, and covering a 
considerable area, while in some cases the clan-area is not 
really divided into villages at all; but (2) we shall find the 
same desire for equality, so that the customary method of sharing 
gives to each household whatever land is necessary for its actual 
numbers; only it takes care that each holding shall contain 
a similar proportion of the good, bad, and indifferent soils, and 
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that a plan of equal sharing of burdens, in proportion to the 
holding, shall be followed. It is to groups of this character 
that the Settlement Officers of the North-West Provinces more 
especially apply the term ‘old cultivating fraternities.’ The 
‘collective’ ownership appears here also to consist in a sense of 
general union arising from the natural bond of kindred, leading 
to the acceptance of a joint responsibility for the Revenue- 
charge, in a sense of general clan- or family-right to the whole 
’ area, and to any undivided waste within it, and, most of all, in 
a feeling that every member has an equal right to share and 
share alike. The whole group of holdings is never, as far as 
my observation extends, held ‘ in common,’ at any rate after the 
families have expanded beyond those first grades of descent which 
have fixed the major and secondary divisions of the whole area. 

The actual forms in which the allotment of the land is made 
are the following :— 

(1) The whole area is divided at once into separate single 
holdings. Major and minor groups of relations may exist, but 
are not indicated by divisions of the area. 

(2) The whole area is divided into large blocks (sons of 
founder), and these into secondary and tertiary divisions (grand- 
sons and great-grandsons). The later divisions often cannot be 
compact, by reason of the holdings being made up of plots dis- 
tributed over the different soil areas. After the last separately 
designated division, all the later and existing families appear to 
take per capita according to what they want, as long as any 
land remains available. 

(3) The whole area was retained undivided; a central or 
parent village represents the cultivation of the original family. 
All round, new hamlets have been added on, which gradually 
‘ripen ’ into separate villages till the whole area is taken up. 

In Nos. 1 and 2 ‘villages’ gradually separate, but under 
accidental circumstances, and often under the influence of modern 
survey and revenue arrangements. 


(1) Illustrations from the Panjab Districts 
We proceed to pass in review the various districts which give 


examples of this tenure, commencing with the Panjab and pro- 
ceeding eastwards. 
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The first occurs in the JiHLaM district, along the banks of the 
river of that name. In one part are tribes of Ghakar, Awan, 
and Jhanjiia ; the latter are Rajputs, and probably established 
a sort of territorial rule, and their villages are the usual 
result of the decadence of that dominion ; the further mention of 
them is therefore reserved toa later section. The Ghakar seem 
to have despised agriculture, and their settlements show the vil- 
lage residence of the tribesmen, and separate settlements of 
other cultivating castes, forming hamlets (dhok, cak, &.) 
in the neighbourhood. There are several clans or branches, 
each with its own name, and the chief seats or mother-villages 
of each clan are generally called mandi. Of these there are 
now six generally recognised in the district.! 

In the Chakwal Tahsil of this district we have five ‘ilaga of 
three tribes of doubtful origin—the Mair, Kasar, and Kahit. 
The first named possess two tracts, Haveli and Badshahani, in 
the centre; the Kasar have two in the north, Bubyal and 
Chaupeda, and the remaining one is the Kahatani. Their 
tradition is that their forefathers came from Kashmir, or rather 
from Jami, with the Emperor Babar, and that they received 
this, at the time uninhabited, country in grant. 

Still more remarkable is the case of the small tribes of Lilla, 
Phapra, and Jalap, believed to be allied to the Jat stock. They 
inhabit each ‘a well-defined area in the plains below the Salt 
Range, and none of them is ever found outside its own bounda- 
ries. The territory of Lilla is described in the first Report 
(1864)? as forming one single ‘village,’ now broken up into 
four separate parts; and it appears that the whole area of 
22,000 acres has been populated by a clan growing out of the 
household of a single ancestral settler.* 


| Jihlam S. R. 1883, p. 28. 

* Quoted in Tupper, Cust. Law, ii. 29. 

* Unfortunately in neither of the excellent Jihlam 8. R. is any 
detail about Lilla to be found. No notice is taken of what the shares 
in land are, or how they were allotted. More information is also 
needed about the other great areas mentioned in the text—e.g. Lawa is an 
Awan settlement, with four or five rival caudhari, orchiefs. It is marked 
by strong factions among the co-sharing clansmen, who certainly have all 
of them separate holdings. That this is a ‘bona-fide single estate held by 
one joint and undivided body’ is simply ineredible. Probably it merely 
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The Awan locations are even more in point. This tribe, 
consisting of peasant proprietors, is always reckoned as such, and 
not among the sahu, or ‘ gentry.’ They occupy the whole ofthe 
Tallagang Tahsil, being distributed over large clan-areas. Lawa 
contains 135 square miles; Thohd-Mahram-Khan, 86 square 
miles; and Kandowil, in the dry part, or thal, of Pind-Dadan- 
Khan, has 27 square miles. In Lawa there is one chief residence 
site (abadi) containing 5,000 inhabitants; but there are several 
.thamlets’ also. This large village-site, as well as the great 
area maintained as a ‘ single estate,’ is attributed to ‘ the homo- 
geneous farming population with a large share of democratic 
equality.’ In fact, however, the ‘estate’ is to some extent the 
result of physical conditions, for the land is dependent, upon 
the rainfall, and the tables show that in the whole Tahstl only 
only about 2,600 acres of land are protected by wells. The 
country is ‘upland, of broad, gentle undulations, with light 
sandy soil on the crests and loam in the hollows. Under such 
conditions, the area of each holding is necessarily large, and is 
naturally uniform in advantages. The land ploughed up for 
spring crops is kept separate from that used for the khurif, or 
autumn crop; and the latter also can only be worked part at a 
time, because the rest is exhausted (budhi), and must lie fallow.! 
Each ‘ ploughland’ is, therefore, allowed to consist of nineteen 
acres; and the large combined area of separate individual 
household shares, each of so many ‘ ploughs,’ is better suited to 
the sentiment of the people and the conditions of agriculture 
than a number of separate villages of the average size. The 
Awans must have been fora long time in occupation, since in the 
days of Abu-I-Fazl, one of the mahdls, or official divisions of the 
Sindh Sagar Doab Sirkar, was called the ‘ Mahal Awanin?? Tt 
is certainly a clan-settlement ; but the evidence leaves it doubt- 


means that the area was not divided into villages, and that, though the 
individual family holdings are enjoyed in severalty, the whole body did 
not object to be regarded, from the revenue administrative point of view, 
as a single jointly responsible estate, owing to the general clan feeling 
which disposes the whole to unite against outsiders, however keen may 
be the feuds within. 
1 Jihlam S. R. Compare p pp. 52, 90, and 106. 
ey 292 i Tarreti’s Trans). 
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ful whether it was occupied by a clan already formed, or whether 
the present numbers have resulted from gradual growth out of 
an original small group. 

In the next district of Gusrit we have a Rajput dominion 
of a Raja and chiefs of the Chib clan and a surviving group of 
village-estates. These do not belong to the present section. 
But the district at large shows signs of genuine tribal locations ; 
one portion of it being known as the Jatdtar and another as 
Gujar) 

In the course of time there has been some admixture of Awan 
and other villages, but the general features of the tribally 
occupied tracts are still discernible. 

‘The Jats and Gujars are subdivided into a great number 
of families each called by its own name, which is generally that 
of some ancestor who became in his time so powerful, or other- 
wise noted, as to leave his name to his posterity. It would not 
appear, however, that any new divisions have been separated off 
from the main stock for the last one hundred or one hundred and 
twenty years. . . . Most of the clans number but few families, 
sometimes owning but a single village. But to this there are 
some notable exceptions among the Jats. The Vardich, Tarar, 
and Gondul, clans are very strong and hold a superior status.’ ? 

In the neighbouring districts there is a still greater admix- 
ture of villages; but clan-groups may still be discerned as 
colonies, of Bajwa Jats in Sialkot, of Awan clansmen in 
others. In Gujranwala there is a group of eighty-one villages 
of the Caita (Rajput) clan,* all in this instance proceeding 
from the foundation of one original adventurer who had emi- 
grated from his home further East; and there is a large group 
(106 villages) of the Bhatti tribe, around Pindi-bhattiat as a 
centre. 

Leaving, however, this part of the country, and coming to 


‘In my ZL. 8. B. I. it. 670, there is a map showing the Gujar area 
coloured pink and the Jat green; I take it the district name Gujrat is 
really ‘ Gujar-itar,’ like the term Jatatar. 

* The Gazetteer (2nd edition) of Gujrat, p. 60, ke., gives a very good 
idea of the number of clans and their pretensions to descent from all sorts 
of grandees. 

® There is a more detailed account in L. S. B. I. ii. 672. 
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the region between the Bias and Sutlej rivers, we find in the 
JALANDHAR district many Jat tribes divided into got, or clans, and 
al,or minor-clans. ‘But, writes the Settlement Officer,! ‘large 
tracts of country each occupied by villages of one got are not 
found here, as they are in other parts of the country. The 
nearest approach to such a state of things is met with in the 
Philaur Tahsil, where there is a cluster of Sthoté villages about 
Kuleté (Bardpind) itself a very large estate belonging almost 
entirely to this clan.2 The Rajputs, of whom the Ghorewtha 
clan is the most numerous (nearly 9,000), are found in the 
tracts nearer the hills; their villages are only partially aggre- 
gated. Here we have the tradition of a growth from a very 
small origin. Two brothers carte from Rajputina on a 
pilgrimage to a sacred place in the lower hills (Jawalamukhi). 
Meeting with the Pathan king Shahabu-d-din Ghori, they 
presented him with a fine horse, and in return the monarch 
gave them a grant of as much land ‘as each could ride round 
inaday.’ Each brother selected one side of the river Sutlej ; 
one threw his spear (selé) where the village of Selkiina now is, 
and the other his bracelet (kangan) at Kanganwal, to mark the 
limit reached. The family gradually expanded,’ and the 
branches aud sections were indicated by the terms chat, makan, 
and muhi, which I have met with nowhere else.* Mr. Purser 
points out the impossibility of the dates and other details of the 
tradition ; but its general circumstances, and the origin of the 
landlordship in a royal grant (growing into a set of villages jointly 
owned by groups of the clan), are very probable. There are other 
Rajput clans of the same kind. Passing over certain groups of 
Awan and Gujar, I will only mention that a tribe of Arait (or 
Rai) make up about one-seventh of the agricultural population ; 
they are divided into fifteen got. They have many scattered 


1 Purser’s S. R. 1888, p. 73 ff. 

2 The Sikota Jats are 2,892 in number. Several clans are consider- 
ably more numerous, but thgy are found in scattered villages. 

3 One brother returned to Udaipur, leaving the other in lordship of 
the whole estate. Mr. Purser suggests that the chat, of which there were 
nine, marked the shares or lordships of the leading men, and the makan 
were inferior territories. 

+ At least as regards the series of terms. The Chibs in Gujrat call 
their clans mii, or mihi, 

im 
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villages, but in some parts there are also connected groups.) 
Their tradition is that they were once Hindu Rajputs, descend- 
ants of Rai Jaj, ruler of Sirsa, in the South-eastern Panjab, and 
that they became Moslems about the close of the twelfth century ; 
the name is said to be derived from the title ‘ Rai’ borne by 
their ancestor. Another numerous tribe, the Saini '(14,000), also 

‘ trace their origin to a few ancestors who came from their home 
in Mathura (North-West Provinces) in defence of the Hindus 
‘against the first Moslem invasions, and they multiplied in their 
new home. As regards the district generally, Mr. Purser 
remarks that the existing village bodies are not able to trace 
their descent very far; only 355 villages out of 1,324 are 
remembered to have beens founded for twelve or more genera- 
tions.? 

Crossing the Sutlej river, it will be sufficient to take three 
typical districts—Lidiana, Rohtak, and Karnal. Excellent 
reports of each exist, and the writers have gone fully into the 
tribal question. 

In the Luprana S. Report, after some interesting remarks 
on the alteration of the Jat type caused by difference of mode 
of life, occupation, and location, Mr. Gordon Walker ® writes: 
‘To the east of the district, and especially in the Samrala Tahsil, 
the multitude of got (gentes) among the Hindu Jats is a very, 
remarkable feature. Not only do adjvining villages belong to 
different got, but inside each village will generally be found two 
or three sections (patti) of distinct origin.’ Thisis accounted for 
by the manner in which the country was colonised. In the 
history of each village it will be seen that the founders came 
in comparatively recent times from different parts of the country 
and belonged to different got; they united merely for conveni- 
ence, the vague tie of belonging to the same general tribe being 
sufficient. In the south and west of the district, on the other 
hand, we do find that the Jats in some instances settled in 
larger homogeneous bodies. The reason for this apparently is 
that in the eastern parts the imperial authority was always 
strong enough to protect its subjects, who settled down in small 
village groups as they came; while in the west it was less felt, 


1 8. BR. p. 82. 2 Ibid. p. 85. 
5 S. R. Lididna, 1884, pp. 45 ff, 79 seg. 
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and people of one tribe had to collect in large contiguous villages 
for protection. For example, the Gharewdl Jats had a group of 
fifty villages near the town of Lidiana.! The Gil Jats have a 
group of forty villages in the Jagraofi Tahsil. They com- 
menced as a small body, some 200 or 300 years ago, coming on 
an uninhabited space (the Jangal ‘ilaga). Among the smaller 
clans, the Bhandher own ten or eleven villages in the 
Malaudh ‘“ilaga, all grown out of the descendants of one settler, 
who left his home because he was regarded with disfavour by 
the family, owing to his being the offspring of a mixed marriage. 
There are some old Rajput villages; and they mostly keep up 
at least the form of the ‘ancestral’ shares as descendants of one 
founder? The Jat and the other vifages spoken of all show 
the sense of clan organisation ; there is aggregation for social 
comfort and for defence; but there is no pretension to descent 
from some common ancestor or the maintenance of ancestral 
shares. The object is for all the families to have their equal share ; 
and the land is divided out in hal, or ‘ plough-lands,’ a number 
being assigned to each family in proportion to its strength. 
The size of the hal varies with the character of the soil, being, 
as usual, the area estimated to be ploughed by one pair of 
oxen.’ Nor are the holdings in one block, but (as usual in the 
genuine bhaidchdré or clan-fraternity method) ‘the original 
distribution is generally most elaborate, the whole area having 
been divided into blocks according to quality, and each sharer 
getting his portion in each block—1.e. the number of hal for 
each family consisted of specimens of each kind of soil, good, 
bad, and middling. These shares are observed in the division 
of any culturable waste, and in apportioning the malba, or joint 
expenses, of the village community. They are not now made 


+ This got affords an instance of what has been stated about Jats 
(p. 99, ante) ; their tradition is that the founder was a Rajput prince— Raja 
Rikh, who lost caste by marrying a Jat woman. But from this ‘royal’ 
descent the got is still regarded as superior among the saku, or gentry. 
The Gil are similarly descended. 

? This will usually be found to be the case where the founder had 
some pretensions to territorial rank or nobility. 

3 8. B.p. 80. 

* See p. 25. The fund to meet these common expenses is made up of 
certain rents and proffts from the waste area, from atréfi, —w sort of house- 

T2 


bo 
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use of in paying the land-revenue, which is met by an appro- 
priate acreage rate on the area actually possessed by each. 

The Rourak district deserves mention, as it is in this part of 
the country that successive Settlement Officers, from Mr. (after- 
wards Lord) Lawrence in 1844 to Mr. Fanshawe in 1879, have 
noticed the perfect preservation of the ‘ village communities ’"—i.c. 
in the co-sharing or joint form. There are 511 ‘estates’ in 
this small district, and they are also compact geographical 

‘ mauza. They owe their compactness to the fact that they are 
the result of the gradual fission of groups of close-kindreds as, 
one by one, they branched off from an original centre. Each 
starts a fresh hamlet, which ripens into a village, and is really 
held by a compact body of kinsmen. We have, in fact, the con- 
verse of what the frontier tribal-territories exhibit. Here we 
have the case of a clan expanding on the spot from a small 
centre, and so building up groups of close-kindred, whose hold- 
ings are defined one by one as they are taken up and naturally 
form villages; there we have the clan already existing and 
dividing the land among the whole body, village groups being 
little thought of. Out of the 511 villages, Jats, forming 12 
chief and 137 minor clans, own 366. Some Afghan settlers, 
Brahman grantees, and others, hold villages ; and the Ahir have 
26 villages.! ‘The most noticeable point,’ says Mr. Fanshawe,” 
‘is the grouping of the villages of each tribe or subdivision of a 
tribe in one spot. This is due in most cases to the surrounding 
villages having been separated off and founded from a central 
mother-village.. . . Hindu Rajputs are found in the south- 
east of the Jhajjar Tahsil and the centre of the Rohtak Tahsil ; ° 
the Ahir are round Kosli, and soon. The Jats show the same 
features; the Malik got is settled round Ahalana, Khanpur- 
Kalin, and Bhaifiswal-kalan, and so on. Village groups so 
constituted must have taken time to grow up, and we are not 
surprised to learn that they are of older foundation than usual. Jat 


tax on non proprietors, artisans, &c., and dharat, a fee on weighing grain 
sold in the village, and from anything else that comes in from a common 
source of profit. . 

1 See p. 109, nofe. The Ahir figure considerably across the Jamna, in 
the North-West Provinces. 

2 §. R. part ii. p. 18, § 17. 
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villages were established before Sultan Mahmiid’s invasion early 
in the eleventh century. Here also the Jats profess Rajput 
origin, and to have come from the south.! The Report gives in 
detail the history of several such village ceutres. The Dahyd 
Jat, for example, have their villages along the north-eastern 
border of the Sampla Tahsil. Their ancestor is Manik Rai, a 
Rajput Cauhkdn clan who lost caste by marrying a Dhankar 
Jat woman. His son was Dabla, corrupted into the clan name 
Dahyé ; Dabla settled in Barona twenty-seven generations ago, 
and from his one original village all the others have branched 
off. I might repeat the same sort of story almost indefinitely 
for each of the other centres. The process of growth is that, as 
the family increases, the new households clear additional land 
out of the general area, and the hamlets are at first considered 
only parts of the mother-village, till at last they grow big enough 
to have entirely separate establishments; and thus a whole 
tappa of villages is acknowledged.? As to the original consti- 
tution of the entire area, it does not seem to have been divided 
into any primary sections according to the divisions of the original 


1 It is, in fact, in this district that the tradition occurs which has mis- 
led some writers. The Malik Jats say they are Riijputs, and come, not 
from Ghazni, in Western Afghanistin (which is sometimes quoted as a 
proof of the western origin), but from ‘Garh-Gajni,’ somewhere on the 
Dakhin frontier. I may suggest merely that, as the proper name of these 
Jats is ‘Ghitwal,’ they may have derived the clan name from being 
originally Rajputs holding some frontier hilly territory (ghdt) in‘ the 
region of the Mahi or Aravali hills, or some neighbouring locality in the 
Vindhyan country. 

? Mr. Fanshawe quotes some remarks of the late Sir G. Campbell in 
the Cobden Club Essays, where the author repeats the formula, at that 
time unquestioned, about the tribe or the village body holding the land 
‘in common’ first of all. Mr. Fanshawe remarks that Rohtak exemplifies 
this. I venture to think that it directly contradicts anything of the kind. 
In cases like the Rohtak villages where we have a clan-expansion, the 
original founder is able to maintain a general hold over a large area, the 
greater part of which he does not cultivate till it is wanted; his claim is 
only manifested by the fact thatif he has many cattle, he grazes them over 
it. Then, as each family grows up, there is land available which it takes 
up, perhaps by tacit consent ; this goes on till the whole area is filled up. 
‘There is no kind of ‘ common holding’ whatever, but only a sense of unity 
of origin, and the solidarity of clan interests which bind the various 
daughter-villages together. 
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family ; and there could, of course, have been no anticipatory 
division of the area into ‘villages. When each village- 
group has in time developed, it will have sections within itself 
resulting from the fact that, what was at first a ‘ close-kindred ’ 
has now expanded into a ‘ wider-kindred’ composed of several 
close-kindreds all derived from the same head; and thus are 
formed pénd and thalai subdivisions, as they are here called. 
_ The individual holdings are hal or ‘ plough-lands’; and here, 
as so often observed, while the first or earlier degrees of 
descent from the founder naturally allowed the then few 
and simple share-portions to follow the ancestral gradation, as 
the numbers grew, the subsequent allotment within the main sec- 
tions, was per capita—everyone was provided for, alike, according 
to his requirements. For this reason, as some families increased, 
and others diminished in number, the holdings of land were 
occasionally readjusted.' As usual, at the Revenue Settlement 
the individual shares were treated as so many de facto hold- 
ings, and were assessed at the proper acreage rate; but inside 
the villages, the primary divisions of pad and thila were 
demarcated as blocks, and the eldest member of the eldest 
house in each pind was recognised as its official headman. 
The pangayat consists of the heads of pand with the thiliddrs, or 
heads of the eldest households in the subdivisions. The pancayat 
still controls all matters of interest to the body—the cultivation 
of undivided common lands, the realisation of grazing-fees and 
house-rates,? the building of a village rest-house for guests, 
supervising the village watch, cleansing the common tank or 
pond, and settling any question of granting a rent-free plot to 
some pious person. I have not found any allusion inthe Rohtak 


' See S. R. p. 27. ‘The local annals tell of half a dozen changes 
made at intervals in the shares on which each estate was held.’ Mr. 
Fanshawe thinks this may point to the existence of a general redis. 
tribution; but this is not likely, for such a general periodic exchange is 
natural only where a clan already formed settleson land and each member 
is jealous of anyone getting a better lot than himself. There is no raison 
d'étre for such a plan in the case of holdings added on, family by family, 
so to speak, to an original central village. 

? The house-rates or hearth-fees (here called kid?-kamini) are paid as 
usual by non-proprietors, artisans, &c., as an acknowledgment to the pro- 
prietors for their permission to reside. 
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Report to the feature, common in ‘fraternities, of making the 
holdings consist of specimen bits of each kind of soil. Here, 
perhaps, the land is too uniform to need such a device. 

In the KarNat district, bordering on the Jamna river, we fre- 
quently observe the same feature of a family expanding into a 
clan : the group of clan-villages begins, first, with the establish- 
ment of a central village (thika), and then by the gradual accre- 
tion of hamlets (majrd, or garhi, as they are here called), which 
in time become independent. But Mr. Ibbetson has noted a 
number of interesting details. We are near the country where 
the earliest Aryans began to settle (in Aryavarta); and we find 
many Rajput owners ; but the causes already mentioned prevent 
our tracing back the existing groups to any such primitive 
settlement. There is also a local curious caste or tribe of Tayi 
which I must pass over. The areas occupied by the clans are called 
tappa, or thambd, and the Imperial revenue officers made use of 
these divisions for official purposes.' The villages are all held 
by groups of real blood relations, being the areas added one by 
one, as each new little group of households grew up and started 
additional cultivation on an adjoining site. The village names 
often bear the addition khurd, or kaldn, not meaning ‘small’ 
or ‘great,’ as the Persian words imply, but ‘younger’ and 
‘elder. The clan connection between the villages in the fappd 
is kept up by the custom that ‘when a headman dies all the 
villages in the ¢appd assemble to instal his heir, and the turban 
of the parent village is first tied on his head.’ On ceremonial 
occasions—funerals, &c. (meljor)—the Brahmans of the parent 
village are fed first and receive double fees.’ Though the majra, 
or offshoot villages, are generally groups of the same descent, 
jt should be added that sometimes relations of the wife’s family 
(and therefore of another clan) are admitted to a share, and may 


1§. R. § 185; the ‘Amils, or Land Revenue Officers, made use 
of the heads of kindreds and families, whom they called Caudhart, for 
collecting the revenue. 

2 §181. Mr. Ibbetson mentions the case of a village which desired 
to change its fappé—i.e. not to belong to the group which was its natural 
sphere—because there were so many Brahmans in it whom the village 
had to feed! Of course it was held that a village might ignore or forget 
its origin, but could not change it. 
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possibly form oneof the separate méjra; but the fiction of acommon 
descent is maintained, and the person taking a share of another's 
land is said to be bhwiat bhai (land-brother). The fact is, that 
the theory of family property is kept up because the whole is 
really (in spite. of occasional gifts and admissions) one large 
family in its various groups of kindred ; and, being all settled 
together, circumstances combine to maintain the memory of the 
fact. The interior divisions of the villages are here called 
‘panna (the word meaning ‘lot’—pannd marnaé=to cast lots). 
The subdivisions are thalé; and the features of these divisions 
and of the pangayat, are just like those described in Rohtak. 
As usual, the first main divisions of the villages follow the an- 
cestral grades—when the descent was in its first stages. Thus 
the panné will probably mark the ‘lots’ of the original sons of 
the leader of the newly founded extension, and the fhald, the 
original grandsons; after that, as the numbers increase within 
the groups all are provided for per capita. We have here also the 
careful attention to soil varieties that marks the real bhaidchara 
tenure. ‘The land,’ writes Mr. Ibbetson, ‘ was carefully divided 
according to quality, so that each should have his fair share;’ 
and ‘the same rule was observed when a new cultivator was 
admitted to cultivate. The long dividing lines at right angles 
to the contours of the country which mark off the valuable rice 
land into minute plots,? and the inferior sandy soil into long 


* Under the empire the heads of panna and thitla acquired consider- 
able authority, because the ‘Amil worked through them entirely; the 
whole village was assessed at one sum, and these heads had to ap- 
portion the burden (S. R. § 283). It is worth while noticing that 
here the heads exempted themselves from duties of village watch and 
ward (thik-kar); and each has a menial (camér) as a personal attendant, 
the caméar getting a free midday meal in return, but nothing else. The 
village camvirs, as a body, are made to give a day’s free labour in each 
headman’s field, but are fed in return. 

* Special modes of division of valuable, but at the same time somewhat 
precarious, land on the banks of rivers and streams are sometimes 
observed ; the plan being usually to divide into long and very narrow 
strips running at right angles to the stream: and these are usually re- 
allotted every year. By this means everyone gets an equal share of the 
danger of diluvion and the advantage of the successive degrees of moisture 
further from the river. Two instances, with a diagram, will be found in 
L, 8. B. I. ii. 142, 640. Captain Dunlop-Smith has recently called my 
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narrow strips including a portion of each degree of quality, and 
the scattered nature of each man’s holding, still show how care- 
fully this was done.’ ! 


(2) Illustrations from the North-West Provinces 


When we cross the river Jamna from the Panjab into the 
North-West Provinces we still find some of the districts supply- 
ing instances of ‘clan-settlements.’ In some cases, there are 
aggregates of estates mostly of one clan which are merely the 
remnants of long-destroyed chiefships or petty kingdoms ex- 
hibiting no clan union; but what our official reports call ‘old 
cultivating fraternities’ are real clan-groups of the kind we 
are considering at present: they have the true bhaidchdré form 
of allotting the land. Sometimes they are Jat settlements ; 
sometimes they are Rajputs of clans which took to cultivating 
or at least to land-owning, and had no Raja and no pretensions 
to territorial rule. The North-West Provinces districts are 
much more thickly populated than the Panjab,and they have been 
subject to such vicissitudes of war and changes of rule that 
it would not be surprising if such ‘fraternities’ had become broken 
np and intermixed, beyond recognition, with other cultivat- 
ing village-communities. The usurpation or conquest of indi- 
vidual chiefs, the success of the revenue farmer and the auction 
purchaser, too, have altered the ‘proprietary community ’ of so 
many villages that we rather wonder to find any examples of the 
clan ‘iléqa and the ¢tappa. Yet we do find them in parts ; mostly, 
I believe, as examples of the expansion of a small group into a 
clan. The most typical instances occur in the MarHura (Muttra) 
district, bordering on the South-eastern Panjab and the Rajputana 


attention to the same custom in the Siilkot district north-east of Tahsil 
Raya, where it is called rassi biti, or bauti—.e. division by ropes (these 
being used in marking out the long strips), varying from 25 to 800 kadam 
( +54 feet) long and 1 to 10 kadam broad [bauta (H.), or in the feminine 
diminutive form baut?, means a slice, a piece]. This custom obtains 
among the Jat villages where they have a desire for good management 
and equal rights; while in other similar estates where it is not followed 
the owners are Rajputs, ‘ whose local customs have always been in favour 
of the more powerful members of the different tribes.’ (S. 2. Sidtkot, 
1895, § 183.) 
1 Karnal S. R. § 240, p. 96. 
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States. In the famous cities of Mathura and Bindraban we 
have the centres of the Krishna cult; and although Jat settlers 
occupied much land, we are not surprised to find that through- 
out the district Brahman grantees figure largely among the 
proprietary communities holding village estates.’ 

The district is naturally divided, by the river, into a Cis- 
Jamna and a Trans-Jamna portion. In the former, the villages 
are of a distinct type. Though often large, they are essentially 
‘unit estates, the result of grant, purchase, or other acquisition 
hy a single owner whose descendants are now the co-sharing 
proprietary bodies, and they are held on ancestral shares. In 
the Trans-Jamna, on the other hand, we meet with ‘villages’ of 
the kind @nder our present consideration. As a matter of fact, in 
these clan-areas, the ‘ villages’ are quite an afterthought, and are 
indeed the result of modern conditions or of accidental circum- 
stances, 

The fappa Raya and tappa Aira-Khera ? offer as characteristic 
examples as could be desired. The Jat shareholders of the 
Pacahré clan are all (really or by association) the descendants 
of one fumily who originated the estate on its existing urew.® ‘As 
the descendants increased and the cultivation round the old site 
grew, so new colonies of shareholders planted themselves in 

‘ hamlets near their fields, separating off their cultivation, but still 
retaining their share in the ancestral kherd.’ Aira-Khera is a 
tuppa covering nearly 18,000 acres, and it is now divided into 
22 villages. Raya has 12,000 acres, now divided into 24 villages. 


* Whiteway’s S. 22. 1879, p. 25 ff. This Report is specially deserving 
of the notice of students of village-forms, as is also the Aztmgarh S. R. 
by Mr. J. R, Reid. Mr. Whiteway notices also that Brahmans constantly 
accompanied the bodies of Jat settlers as their priests, and that they 
got a share, or perhaps a whole village, given them (S. R. p. 81). 

* We thall often meet with this term kherd ; it means the parent vil- 
lage or original location when the clan was yet a family. 

* And the same is true of the settlements of Nohwar and Narwir Jats 
(S. R. p. 83). The origin was with two brothers—A, settledin Noh; B in 
Narwir. A gave his Noh village to Brahmans, and founded two more 
for his own family. B founded Barauth in Narwar; and now there isa 
group of offshoots all round, belonging to the descendants. There are 
various groups of Jats, some of only three or four villages; but one, in 
Taluqa Sonk, contains as many as twenty-one villages. 
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Airj-Khera was started by one man with four sons about 
200 years ago. In the lifetime of the ancestor the area was 
divided into four large compact blocks locally called éazf, one 
for each son; a fifth area was added for the Kasba of Sonai, 
some kind of dependency, the exact history of which I do not 
know. The cultivation went on within each of the four tarf 
according to an understood division of the soil, so that each 
holding was made up of a number of strips and fields, some in 
each variety of soil. Gradually each tarf was subdivided into 
a number—four or five in all—of secondary groups, each having 
ita own cluster of residences and called thol.'! These have be~ 
come the ‘ villages’ of the official records; but the lands of the 
thok being taken, part in each different soil-area, are*scattered 
over the whole taf. Then again the ‘ village’ groups (or thok) 
are internally subdivided into naglé. ‘Within each tarf, says 
the Report, ‘the land of each of the four or five villages con- 
tained in it are intermingled in a singular fashion, and the nagla 
in these villages in a similar manner. ‘The essential principle 
being that each ca [standard measure of holding] should 
contain the same relative quantity of good, bad, and indifferent 
‘soil, the properties are of necessity constantly intermingled. In 
some toxfs almost every alternate field belongs to a different one of 
the four or five thok contained in it.’ In other tarfs long strips 
of land for the cultivating posséssion of the different thok were 
formed, and these areas were again subdivided, on the same 
principle, among the different nagld. ‘ And yet,’ concludes Mr. 
Whiteway, ‘with all this apparent intricacy I have hardly 
met with a disputed field, and not one case which was not easily 
and readily disposed of by the pancgayot, which, like other 
bhaidchard institutions, exists here in great perfection.’ ? 

As the tarf were compact blocks arranged to suit the wants 
and prospects of each main branch at the time when the 
numbers were few, it was not likely that each would contain 
exactly the same proportion of each class of soil, or that each 


1 It will be observed that not only do names of divisions vary locally, 
but sometimes in different places the same words imply a different grade 
of division—e.g. thok, which often means a smaller division of a pattt, 
here means the first division within the tarf. 
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would be equal in area; but it was possible to have a standard 
area of a certain value, so that each division might be valued to 
bear an equal proportion of revenue and other burdens or 
charges. And for this standard valuation they adopted a gak, 
which contained about 300 of the kacea or locally used bighd, or 
area measures of the different soils,' each such artificial lot as 
nearly equal in character and value as possible. The proportion 
of each turf was as follows :— 


B. b. b. 

1. QarfInchrigf 2. 1 ww A OO 
2. 4 Rupal . . e Fy . . 94 1 16 
3. ,, Bharera . é : ‘ é . 59 18 18 
4. ,, Sikam Oe an Re St oa ce TEI 6 
5, Kasba Sonai “6 . " “ : - 89 #7 «19 
Total .  . . 813 11 18? 


The main divisions, as usual, followed the natural ancestral 
grades as far as the four sons (taf) and the thok, presumably 
shares of sons’ sons, i.e. grandsons of the ancestor, and the naghi 
(great-grandsons) ; because at the time, the members being thus 
limited, it was quite natural to follow the divisions of the first 
or original close-kindred. But afterwards, as numbers increased, 
the holdings were allotted per capita according to the actual 
requirements of each household as it grew up; but each could 


» The normal bighi is said to be pakka=ripe or perfect; the local 
measure (usually smaller)is said to be kaced = crude or imperfect. The bight 
is divided into twenty biswa, and that into twenty biswihst (B. b. b. above). 

? If we express the matter in fractions, it would come to this—that 
Inchraj represents about one and a half tenths, Rupal three tenths, 
Bharera two tenths, Sikam two and a half tenths, and Sondi one tenth. 
Ido not know what the actual kaced or local bigha is ; but suppose the 
entire area (arbitrarily) to be 45,000 kagea bighd, and the (imaginary) assess- 
ment to be Rs. 15,000; each Cak of 300 kacca bight would represent 
Rs. 100 of revenue charge, and of this Sondi would be responsible for 
about Rs. 10, Rupal about Rs. 80, and so on ; or, in total, Sonai would pay 
Rs. 1,500, Rupal Rs. 4,500, and so on. 

* One of the reasons which in a clan-group of this sort tended to keep 
attention so much to the whole clan and so little to the actual family 
right, was the practice (8. R. pp. 82, 33) not only of kardo, or widow 
marriage, but algo of allowing the children of any woman taken into the 
house (dharatca) to have an inheritance. This was extended in some 
cases to the children of a widow by a former husband (lainrara). 
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bear its proportionate share of the burdens. ‘On the same 
principle,’ says Mr. Whiteway, ‘asimilar partition subsequently 
took place between—i.e. within—each tarf or quarter. The 
pancayat of each tarf adopted a ak of whatever number of 
actual kagca bighds was best adapted to their circumstances, 
always taking care that the relative value of each cak was the 
same, and subdivided the whole tarf into the four or five 
villages (or thok) in each, which again subdivided themselves 
as population increased into naglé or patti, on exactly the same 
principle.’! ; 

We cannot expect to find such clan-settlements equally well 
represented in all the various districts ; the Rohilkhand country, 
for example, suffered too much from the Rohilla rule to have 
preserved such traces; but we find them here and there. 

Some of the best examples occur towards the eastern end 
of the province. Thus, in ALLAHABAD, although most of the 
villages originated with single owners, there are one or two 
large clan-areas, e.g. in paryana Atharban, the Bisen, of whom 
we shall hear again, had a large community; and there are 
some Muhammadan clans in Karari and Chail.? 

In the Bundelkhand districts there are several good instances 
of clan-settlements. In the Hamirpur district there is a great 
tract called Kheraila-khas, covering 28} square miles, nearly 
all culturable and divided up into major group-areas and 
family lots. Here we have the thok also, which usually became 
the administrative village, and it is subdivided into patt..? 
Here also was the custom of the valuation by cak, or standard 
lots. Similar ‘villages’ are the Patara area of 9,394 acres 
divided into twelve behri, here the major-division or ‘ village’; 
andso in pargana Jalalpur-Kheraila is a group of eleven ‘villages’ 
with an average area of 8,294 acres, and one of thirty-four 
with an average of 5,111 acres. These were originally behri of 
still larger clan-areas. In the BAnpa district, where the 
bhejbardr, or custom of periodically adjusting the burdens to 
the actual relative value of the holdings, was once prevalent,‘ 


See Appendix to this section. 

S. RB. Porter, 1878, § 22 ff. 

North-West Provinces Gazetteer, i. 179. 

The bhejbaraér custom—which is not directly a question of tenure," 


a een 
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I find mention of a great clan area, at Khaptihi-Kalan. (Pailani 
pargana), of fifteen square miles held by some 3,700 co-sharers 
who still occupy one large central residence. And there are 
other instances of areas in which the more usual planis observed 
of a parent-village with offshoot hamlets, which ultimately 
become separate villages, although their lands might be at first 
much scattered about.! 

In the extreme East, the BALLIA district shows examples 
where ‘each clan has its well-defined location . . . which the 
forefathers conquered from the aborigines or reclaimed from the 
waste.’ The Sefighar (Rajput) clan owned nearly the whole of 
the Lakhneswar pargana, and held it as a ‘single estate’ down 
to the time of the Permanent Settlement.?2 There are now 134 
villages, but some groups hold lands scattered through every 
one of this number. 

Of the Gazipur district I have already said something when 
describing the population. Mr. Oldham remarks that in 
Akbar’s time the nineteen mahal, or parganas, were all clan- 
estates of Brahmans, Rajputs, &c.* They were not all compact 
estates, for the country was jungle, and it appears that the clan- 
groups selected the most easily cleared portions first, and 
gradually, as their numbers expanded, the whole pargana would 
be filled up, and one ‘estate’ become conterminous with the 
next. But very often it would happen that before one clan had 

’ covered a large and continuous area, another clan would occupy 
a portion of the same area; in that case the different areas 
formed separate tuppd, and a pargana might contain several 
such. The founders of these clan-settlements frequently came 
as adventurers in small numbers. Thus Mr. Oldham gives a 
tradition, for which there is some confirmatory evidence, that 
certain three (dndel brothers came as servants to a Bhar Raja, 


though connected chiefly with the ‘democratic’ equal-holding or 
bhaidchérd method—is described in L. 8. B. I. ii. 143. 

1 See S. R. Bandi, 1881, p. 80. Mr. Cadell has explained how the 
tenures of this district were upset by early maladministration. 

? See Wilton Oldham, Memoir-of Ghazipur District, p. 52. 

* See the list in Ayin-i-Akbari (Jarrett), ii. 90, 162, Lakhnesar 
at that time had but 2,883 bighas cultivated. 
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and that they conspired and slew him and founded an estate of 
their own.! In some of these cases there may have been the 
assumption of some kind of rulership, but not always, for Mr. 
Oldham expressly mentions that in many instances the ‘land- 
holding fraternities ” had no Raja or territorial chief; and he 
speaks of talagqas containing ‘scores of villages, and some of 
them paying 25,000 rupees of annual revenue, held by hundreds, 
and in some cases thousands, of co-sharers. ” 

In the Jaunpur district, clans have grown up often from 
small beginnings.’ The Rajputs shew Raghubansi (15,000), 
Drigbanrst and Bais (of each 13,000) and Candel (7,000). The 
Raghubansi was something like a territorial chiefship, as the 
report speaks of their holding a bedlist or territory of forty-two 
villages; but they began with a village at Tilochan-Mahadeo, 
‘and spread over the pargana from that place.’ But as the clan 
recognised no primogeniture, the division of the territory went 
on as fast as the clan grew. The Bais colony came from Oudh 
and had been established for 700 years. 


(3) Illustrations from Oudh 


Among the twelve districts which form this province are to 
be found various instances of clan-areas with their groups of 
villages; and it is of no consequence, as far as this phenomenon 
js concerned, whether the villages have or have not since fallen 
under the power of a Taluqdar landlord. As might be expected, 
the clans are mostly Rajput, and some few are Muhammadans 
who came with the Mughal or earlier invasions. 

Evidently, the earliest clan-settlements of all must have 
been of Bhar, Abir, or other non-Aryans; but of such a state of 
things we have now no definite trace. Even the earlier Aryan 
kingdoms have all passed away ; and such Rajput settlements as 
now appear are only in a few cases so old as even probably to 


1 Memoir, p. 48. The case is very curious, as 600 years after the 
alleged murder, & descendant of the Bhar Raja came forward to claim 
back part of the land which he understood was likely to be confiscated 
after the mutiny, owing to the proprietors (Candels) having harboured 
rebels. : 

2 Memoir, p. 41. 

3 North-West Provinces Gazetteer, iv. 85. 
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go back to any very éarly location. We are here concerned with. 
those villages which the writer of the Gazetteer calls ‘democratic, 
where the superior clansmen, though they may have established 
themselves as lords of the soil, had no monarchical organisation, 
and did not establish anything resembling a kingdom. But it 
will be understood that in Oudh we have examples both of clang * 
connected with monarchical States, and of ‘democratic clans’: 
and when the rulership of the former has long been broken up, 
‘and the descendants have settled as peasant proprietors in. 
villages (either independent, or under Taluqdar landlords), it is 
not always possible to discriminate exactly as regards the origin. 
It appears, however, that the distribution of the non-monarchical 
clans with which we are directly concerned is, to some extent, 
traceable geographically. Thus I find the districts of Hardoi, 
\WSitapur, and Unio, grouped together’ as districts where some of 
the earliest settlements are found, and without any Rajas of their 
own. In Eastern Oudh, on the other hand, where war had to be 
waged against the Bhar chiefs, as well as afterwards with the 
Moslem forces of the neighbouring kingdom of Jaunpur, the 
Rajput clans seem more readily to have adopted the monarchical 
system, as better capable of organising attack and defence.” 

The first extensive clan-colony that claims attention was 
that of the Ratkwar Rajputs,? which once extended for sixty 
miles along both banks of the Ghagra river, in the districts of 
Barabanki, Sitapur, Bahraich, and Kheri.4 Some traces of this 
still remain. In the SuLTANpuR district is a considerable 
pargana called Aldemau.’ ‘ As far back as can be traced’ it was 
divided into ten tappa. Eight different clansmen are tradition- 
ally said to have acquired a footing, under the Bhar chiefs, in 
these territories ; in one place, a long-established group of Kurmi 
cultivators was found by the adventurers. The Gazeticer traces 


1 And I may add the Partabgarh and Lucknow districts. See Oudh 
Gazetteer, iii, 582, 

2 Toid, ii, 222. 

* These are said to derive their name from a place in the Kashmir 
Valley from which they are traditionally said to have emigrated. 

+ Gazetteer, i. 257. ° 

5 Ibid. i. 24. It was formerly included in Faizabid. The name of 
the place is derived from # Bhar chief called Alde. 
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the history of the claie which grew up and filled these ) tappas. 
One, Sakarwar, I will mention, because of a feature frequently : 
ebserved. One of the grandsons of the ‘founder’ became a 
convert to Islam, and two sections resulted, one for the Hindu 
,Sons born to him before conversion, the other for those of the 
*Moslem wife. These were distinguished as ¢arf; one contains 
sixteen, the other nine villages. Another group seems to have 
been later occupied by some of the Rajkumar clan, claiming 
déscent from Raja Prithwi (4.p. 1193) of Delhi. One of the 
descendants (Bariyar Singh). had four sons, and these formed 
the heads of as many minor clans who established themselves in 
various places. One came to this pargana and ousted or absorbed. 
& number of smaller family locations, partly by purchase, partly 
by force”? 

In the GonpA district (already alluded to as affording an 
instance of a Raja unconnected with any clan monarchy) there 
is a good example of the clan settlement, the Gordha-Bisen, 
‘which alone exemplified the pure democratic form, each mem- 
ber of the family (gens) being equal in position, and receiving 
an equal portion in the inheritance of the clan.’? This is one 
of the older clans ‘ who have no recollection of a-departure from 
some distant home in the West,’ and ‘they are unable to con- 
nect their countless houses by any intelligible pedigree.’ They 
established a number of villages belonging to the different 

~ closer kindreds, and they obtained the full right over the area by 
grant of the local Raja.* 

In the neighbourhood, viz. in Kheri and Rai-Bareli, we have 
instances of the spread of descendants of a local Raja, and there- 
fore these districts do not afford illustrations under the present 
head. But in the Harpoi district we have another case in 
point. To this day, the district is remarkable for its small 
independent proprietors and the absence of Rajas or chiefs.4 «It 
almost seems,’ says the writer of the Gazetteer account, ‘as if, 


1 Oudh Gazetteer, i. 30. 
* Thid. i. 510, and see Gonda S. R. § 83, p. 15.and § 88, p. 51. 
- 1 See p. 800, post. 
* Gazetteer, ii. 40 ff. The remarks made on the causes of the absence 
of Rajas and of the aristocratic spirit in this district are interesting. . 
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owing to the climate, a bolder, and more independent spirit 


animated the inhabitants of Undo, Hardoi, Lucknow, and 
Southern Kheri, than in Hastern and Northern Oudh.’ There 


were a number of separate clans settled, and owing to this and. 


other causes powerful Rajas did not obtain dominions. ‘But,’ 
proceeds the writer, ‘though these things account for large 
principalities never having flourished in Hardoi (South-western 
Oudh), they do not account for large clans like the Nikambh, 
 Camargaur, Sakarwér, and Pwiwér, never having elected a Raja. 
They show that even when aclan had mastered a compact estate 
the Raja was regarded as an ornamental appendage, which might 
or might not be added.’ It appears, indeed, that none of these 
clans have any tradition of their having come in force under any 
leader ; and the writer adds: ‘ What took place was as follows: a 
single individual, or three brothers at most, settle in the country 
and prosper; they commence in all cases by dividing the pro- 
perty equally among all the sons, shewing that the idea of a 
Raj, one and indivisible, had not entered their minds; they 
succeed by some process of natural selection or freak of fortune, 
other families give place to them, they multiply, and continue 
subdividing their property. If it happens that any call is made 
on the military prowess of the family (now become a clan), if 
they have constantly to fight for their property, it is not unlikely 
that their natural leader, the head of the elder branch, may be 
either nominated a Raja by his clan, or be granted the title by 
superior authority.’ The whole passage is interesting, but is too 


long to quote.’ It illustrates well how the monarchical organisa- ; 


tion grows out of circumstances. But it will not be supposed 
that among the clans which have not adopted it there is no 
sense of the old patriarchal authority. ‘There are clans in 
Hardoi who have their untitled chiefs, to whom in all times of 
turmoi] their obedience is absolute.’ 

On the whole, both in Oudh, and the North-West Provinces, 
the instances of clan ‘ilage (or taluga) and tappa, which have been 
formed by the expansion of families from small beginnings, are the 
most frequent ; although we have a certain number of cases in 
which a clan has settled, when already formed. In the former 
case, it will be recollected that if the families have pretensions 
to nobility, it is quite likely that they will adopt a system of 


x 
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ancestral shares, as do the individual village estates when 
originating in one more or less ‘aristocratic’ founder. In the 
typical clan-settlements (whether of existing clans, or by subse- 
“quent expansion), the equal sharing (bhaidchdrd) method is the 
more characteristic. 


APPENDIX 


In connection with the bhaidcharad method of dividing land, I can- 
not forbear alluding to a curious custom which is noted in the 
Basti S. R. (1891), $$ 93, 94 ; and Mr. Hooper informs me that it is 
found also in the Pilibhit district and perhaps elsewhere (near the tardi 
country at the foot of the hills), It illustrates how this sort of 
division is applied in practice, and also how a voluntary association 
may have the appearance of a clan-group. I allude to the halbandi 
custom, where the whole village is let out by the small non-agri- 
cultural proprietary body to tenants who form among themselves a 
united subordinate village body, and I suppose have a. pancayat to 
make. the allotments. But the tenants are numerous, and even more 
ignorant and jealous of one another than the proprietors. They all 
cultivate separately and take separate receipts, and are often of 
different status, some being occupancy tenants, others tenants-at- 
will. In the old report of thirty years ago, Mr. Hooper tells me, 
these were considered as partnerships cultivating in common ; but 
if the scheme described was then also in force, I do not see 
where the feature of ‘common holding’ can come in, unless it is 
meant only to imply that the body have adopted this method of 
securing equal returns. Except that any man may have an 
extra plot (wkhra) or cultivate some of the proprietor’s home 
farm as ukhra—i.e. outside the tenant partnership—the entire 
lands are treated as forming so many ‘ploughs’ (of from six to eight 
acres each). Thus, if the total rental is Rs. 800 and the ploughs 
are counted as 32, each plough will be answerable for Rs. 25. A 
man holds one plough or more or less, according to the cattle he 
possesses. But then the areas actually held must be made as equal 
in value as possible. For this purpose four ploughs will be grouped 
into a thok,; and with 32 ploughs there will be eight thok ; which 
practically means that there will be eight series of fields arranged 
all as alike as possible. Every separate quality of the village soil, 
the wheat land in the south, the more sandy lands in the north, 
v2 
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the lands which are near a well or tank, the patch of potato or 
tobacco land near the village site, the flooded winter-crop land, the 
high and dry land beyond, and the best part between the two, cc., 
all are dealt with. ‘I have seen,’ adds Mr. Hooper, ‘a little pond 
divided into patid because it sometimes dried up and grew winter 
crops (jarhan).’ Each will be made into eight lots, and every thok 
will have its patia, or share, made up of one of each ; and these have 
again to be divided between the four ploughs of the thok; and as 
the four may be held, say, A 1 plough, B }, C 1}, D 1, E }, it is no 
wonder that the individual fields are sometimes as small as one-fifth 
of an acre, 


bo 
oO 
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CHAPTER VII 


JOINT-VILLAGES ARISING FROM FOUNDATION BY 
INDIVIDUALS 


THE last chapter will, I hope, have made it plain that the clan 
or tribal stage of society has produced a very large proportion 
of the village-groups in India. But the tribal stage of society 
passes away, and yet the joint family and its customs of inheri- 
tance remain. Individual enterprises, the rise to local power 
of individual families, the establishment of Royal Courts, with - 
the grants, assignments, and ultimately the revenue-farms, which 
they give rise to—these are the causes of the establishment of 
individual lordships over village, as well as larger, estates; and 
are equally the causes of the foundation of new villagesin unin- 
habited country. We are not surprised, therefore, to find that 
so many joint-villages in the North-West Provinces and Oudh, 
and to some extent in the Panjab also, are established, not on 
any tribal basis, but as the joint-estates of bodies descended 
from the one founder. Nor is the essential character lost by 
the fact that, in some cases, later additions have been made to the 
groups; or that, in other cases, two, three, or more separate | 
families settled together, and are still remembered in the sections 
of the village which bear their name. 

Under the head of ‘individual’ foundation I have also included 
some cases where the bond of union is not descent from one 
ancestor, but where the body originated in a voluntary associa- 
tion of independent colonists, or in the cohesion of groups for 
mutual defence; and the several groups have established major 
and minor divisionsin the village to account for their several inter- 
ests, accepting a joint liability for burdens imposed on the whole, 

It is not, of course, possible to draw a hard and fast line 
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between the ‘tribal’ foundations and the ‘ individual,’ merely 
on the ground of some special mode of sharing or form of constitu- 
tion. It is quite possible that village bodies really of individual 
foundation may have adopted the bhaidehard method of equalised 
holdings usually observed in clan-settlements; and the latter 
may sometimes adopt the method of ancestral shares, which 
more commonly indicates descent from a single founder. A 
number of villages may appear locally in a large circuit, all of 

‘the same caste or clan, and yet there may be nothing ‘tribal’ 
about their settlement; tlie constitution of the villages is 
clearly based on individual founders’ pedigrees and family joint 
ownership, not on tribal union. Still, in spite of difficulties of 
classification, I think the examples cited in the last chapter 
will have justified their separation. 

In the class of cases now to be examined it will be observed 
that in a special sense the village is an essential and a distinct 
area; it is the limited group of lands in which the grant, or the 
conquest, or the usurpation, of the individual founder took 
effect. Or at least the ‘ village’ is the result of a partition of a 
larger domain among the descendants of one founder or over-lord. 
Such villages, in the large majority of cases, are, or once were, 
held on the ‘legal’ or ancestral shares following from the place 
of each descendant in the ‘ genealogical tree.’ The individual 
founder in general is remembered as having pretensions to some 
title or some position of superiority, and his descendants are 
proud of their ‘inheritance’ from him, and more or less jealous 
of each other : they desire to maintain their rank, even though 
they are but peasants. I do not mean to assert that all villages 

. of the Rajput and other dominant races arising out of individual 
foundations are always held on this principle; but the majority 
are so ; and the pattiddri rule will be found characteristic of land- 
holders of superior pretensions—Muhammadan grantee-families, 
Aryan Rajputs, and any other families of superior origin, what- 
ever their real history. But there are cases where villages 
resulting from a purely individual foundation have adopted the 
plan of equalised holdings or some other special form of holding 
by ‘ploughs’ or other measures of land-allotment. 

One other preliminary point deserves to be set down here. 
Villages of individual foundation are of all dates ; some may be 
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so recent that the single owner is alive; or the foundation dates 
back one or two generations, so that grandsons or great-grandsons 
of the acquiring owner may still be alive; in others a larger 
body of descendants and co-heirs may be holding the village 
still undivided, but sharing profits and burdens in the wncestral 
fractions proper to the several members of the agnatic group— 
warisin-yak-jadi, as the phrase is. The older villages, again, 
will long have been divided, at least as far as the main sub- 
divisions which represent the grades of their first descent in the 
family group.! Hence itis conceivable that we may find instances 
of villages held by the single owner, by the undivided body, or by 
the body partitioned. This gives rise to the threefold division 
used in the official classification, which I will afterwards explain. 
It makes not the least difference, from the tenure point of view, 
which condition exists, or what degree of division or indivision 
subsists, as Jong as the principle of sharing is the same. While 
there is one owner he has of course the whole—he is sole 
‘sharer’; where there are many, it is per se immaterial whether 
the actual fields are divided for the 8 dna, 2 dna, or 14 dna 
shares, or whatever they are, or whether the profits and burdens 
only are shared on the same rule, the lands being left undivided. 
Nor does it make any difference as to the tenure whether the 
partition has extended to the whole of the land or has left some 
part still undivided, as long as no new principle is introduced. 

If we now proceed to set down, for convenience of farther 
examination, the heads under which we can group some of the 
known origins of villages depending on INDIVIDUAL FOUNDATION, 
it will at once appear what a large number are connected with 
the existence, and also the decadence, of the Aryan monarchy, 
and with subsequent kingdoms and chiefships established on the 
same model. Bnt this is not the only head. Let us at once 
adopt the following list : 

(1) Villages arising in consequence of grants by the State ; 
the descendants of the grantee forming the joint community. 
These are (a) sometimes ancient, and represent religious, family, 
or official grants and assignments by way of maintenance, pen- 
sion, or reward under old Hindu States, or later of the Mughal 


1 See p. 238, ante. 
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Empire, and (b) of more-recent times arising out of the, Revenue 
farming of single villages. . 

(2) Villages which on the disruption of. an old State, aided 
by family partitioning in some cases, remained in the hands of 
members and descendants of the once ruling houses; these; 
owing to their defeat or dispersion, descended to the grade.of 
peasant-proprietors, and as such have clung to individual villages 
or portions of territory; they may from the first have had a 

"closer connection with the land by residence and direct manage- 
ment, and have gradually become the actual soil-owners ; they 
are now recognised in the persons of their co-sharing descendants, 
as village proprietary bodies. 

(3) A number of villages scattered all over the country owe 
their foundation to single adventurers, scions of families who 
found no room at home and wandered away to seek new homes 
elsewhere ; these not being connected with the establishment of 
any territorial Rajaship or other formal rule. 

(4) Villages formed by voluntarily associated groups x 
colonists and others, mostly of no very ancient date. 

Tt remains only to illustrate, by actual cases in the various 
districts, these several heads of origin. 7 


Section I.—VILLAGES CONNECTED WITH THE ESTABLISHMENT 
or Loca, Kinapoms or CHIEFsHIrs 


(a) Arising out of State Grants—We have already examined 
the origin of the Hindu State,’ both when it is formed on the 
basis of clan-organisation—i.e. with a Raja for the central 
territory and a bhaidd or series of kindred chiefs holding 
outlying territories and observing what we may call ¢ feudal’ 
relations to the Raja—and also when it is an individual rulership 
acquired by conquest or voluntary submission, and unconnected 
with any clan-organisation. The villages now to be spoken of 
may be said to be the more or less direct product of the Hindu 
Raj (or any other State established on the same model) in the 
days of its prosperity, or in the dourse of its normal existence 
and administrative action. 


1 Ante, p. 192 ff 
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Fw points which have already been dwelt upon have to be 
borne in mind: (1) that the old Hindu Rajas made no claim’to ” 
be actual owners of the soil of their dominions. (2) It is. 
equally certain that in cases of local conquest, and in after 

* times—especially when the great Deputies of the Mughal Empire 
set themselves up as independent sovereigns—the Rajas, Nawabs 
and other rulers ultimately claimed to be actual owners of every 
acre in their dominions. 

It follows that all grants under the earlier régime, where 

. they purported to convey villages already existing, were intended. 
to transfer only the royal rights ; it was not supposed that exist- 
ing landholders would be ejected or otherwise made to suffer. At 
the same time, there was certainly no thought of legal principles 
or of defining the grantee’s position ; such a precaution would 
have been wholly impossible to the ideas of the time. The 
change of the grantee’s descendants into proprietary communi- 
ties was a matter of growth and gradual usurpation. Where, how- 
ever, the grant was to colonise uninhabited land, the proprietory 
title was virtually conceded, as there was no antecedent private 
right to interfere. Succeeding generations would have the 
double customary title resulting from their inheritance of a 
grant, and of their representing the first establisher of cultiva- 
tion. 

Under the later régime all grants of land, as such,’ were 
proprietory grants. If such was not intended there would be 
express assignment of the land-revenue income only.'! But 
even then, as such grants were often allowed to become 
hereditary, and as religious grants were never revocable, the 


' In the palmy days of the Empire, a strict classification of grants was 
adopted: (1) where both the land and the revenue were conveyed (milk, 
altamghd, &.), and (2) where the revenue only was assigned (suyirghal, 
idgir, &.) The earlier Hindu States had no such systematic terms, but a 
similar distinction was practically known. In cases of conquest, Jand- 
grants were made without the least thought of the existing possessors. 
#.g., when the Rajais of Kumdon made grants, it was understood (probably 
thought s most humane concession !) that the grantee was not to take 
actual personal possession of more than one-third of the land. On that, 
he was at liberty apparently to eject the old cultivators or come to terms 
with them as he pleased. On the rest they must be left in possession, but 
became ‘ tenants.’ 
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opportunities for the grantee, and especially of his later de- 
scendants, to become the virtual landowners were numerous 
and effective. 

The causes or occasions of such grants are various ; religion 
is perhaps the commonest. Every Hindu king distinguished 
himself by his liberality to Brahmans and by his gifts for the 
support of temples and shrines. Moslem kings rewarded 
Sayyads, Qazis, Shekhs and holy persons, and endowed mosques 
-and tombs. The number of these grants is so great, and their 
existence so notorious, that no special notice of them is needed. 
They mark every phase of government, of whatever period, 
whether Hindu or Muhammadan. 

The secular grants, however, require more specific notice. 
When we look back to the early Hindu kingdoms such as the 
Laws of Manu picture to us, or such as are well known by 
tradition—e.g. in Northern Oudh-—we must remember that the 
villages, largely if not wholly occupied by ‘aborigines’ or at 
least mixed races including the humbler classes of Aryan 
connection, were in the raiyatwdri form, each under its ‘ Pétel,’ or 
headman,' who had his dignity enhanced by the State allowance 
of some his plough-lands as free from land-revenue charges. 
The Raja’s grain share is peaceably collected,? as well as the 
dues of the artisans and other village servants. And there is 
no tendency for the village tenure to be altered. But the 
Raja will certainly have cadets of his family who have a claim 
to maintenance, and courtiers and other persons whom he will 
desire to reward or to provide for. Some of them will be given 
grants in the virgin waste; but very often the grant is made of 
the king’s rights in an existing village ; and this would include 
the right to bring part of the ample waste in the vicinity 


1 Patel is the Central India (Maratha) title, but it is of old Hindi 
origin ; copperplate grants, of the early centuries of our era at any rate, 
speak of the Pétalika. 

? It may be remembered that not only do all early traditions and 
literary allusions represent the well-established early kingdoms as favour- 
able to the agriculturist interest, but it must have been so, because the 
existence of the States were so dependent on agriculture and on the 
yevenue. And all Rajas who were not mere marauders and desirous to 
‘make hay while the sun shone’ would soon find it to their interest to 
protect their cultivating villages. 
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into cultivation for the grantee’s benefit. Here is the begin- 
ning of the process by which a grantee becomes ‘landlord’ 
of the whole village and gradually turns the old ‘ soil-clearers’ 
into his tenants. And when the days of wars and invasions 
begin, the chances of usurpers are multiplied; as the Raja’s 
needs increase, his grants also increase and he even makes 
them for a consideration; government becomes more and more 
lax, and the growth of local grantee landlordship progresses 
' apace. But even apart from the effects of actual bad govern- 
ment and an empty treasury (when it is so much easier to give 
a land grant than to make payment in money), the circumstances 
of an Oriental monarchy must have always tended to the multi- 
plication of grants. To say nothing of relations and cadets of 
the family, all of whom expected support, there must at all 
times have been a great number of officials and attendants, 
every one of whom considered it his right to live by the Court 
in one way or another.? In the GonvA district of Oudb, Mr. 
Benett has clearly traced the history of the early local Rajas 
and their grants; this account is important, as all traditional 
and other evidence from literary sources proves that in its main 
features it represents what occurred in every Raja’s kingdom in 
the country. First it shows clearly that the original villages in 
the early states were raiyatwiri. They were simply aggregates 
‘ of the people settled within the village boundaries and drawing 
their subsistence from agriculture.’* ‘I believe, continues 


1 It is interesting to compare the accounts of the growth of over-lord 
and manorial claims over once free villages in England, as stated in 
Pollock's Land Laws (The ‘ Citizen Series’), p. 32 ff. 

? T have recently seen the account of a copperplate grant, believed to 
belong to the ninth century of our era, communicated to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal by Mr. V. C. Batavyal (Journal for 1894, part i. vol. Ixiii. No. 1). 
Here even’ at that early date we find what a vast number of officials there 
were ; the Raja’s country was divided into mandala, and again into vigaya ; 
and the grant addresses ‘all in authority assembled in the four villages’ 
to which the grant relates, as Rajds, followers and relatives of Rajis, 
ministers (Rijd-mdtya), commanders of troops, revenue officials, revenue 
collectors, purveyors, magistrates, police or executioners, officers of public 
works, of customs (2.e. transit duties), writers, and several others. It is 
not meant, of course, that all these would be found in the villages granted, 
but we see what a number of officials there were. 

3 Gondd 8. R. pp. 44, 45. 
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Mr. Benett, ‘that the similarity of sound between the words 
community and communism, the first meaning nothing more 
than a number of people living under similar conditions and 
capable of a joint representation, while the second describes a 
peculiar form of property, has led in the case of the Hindu 
villages to serious misconception. With regard to the cultiva- 
tion of his fields and the disposition of the produce (after the 
customary shares were taken), each tenant holder was entirely 
‘independent of the rest.’ But within these villages two forms 
of grant occasionally appeared—the right of the birtiyd, or 
receiver of a birt,! and that of the ‘village zamindar’ The 
former was originally a person who held a grant that merely 
assigned part of the royal grain-share for the subsistence or 
profit of the grantee. The birtiyd may have had opportunities 
for aggression, but his grant gave him nothing but the revenue 
share. But in the other case the Raja granted his entire rights 
(which, as I have said, came afterwards to be collectively de- 
scribed as ‘the zamindari’); the grantee could then appropriate 
the greater part of the waste for his own profit. He took all 
the tolls and dues, and the cultivators became responsible 
to him for the grain-share that formerly went to the State - 
granary. Sometimes such rights were merely usurped, when 
the Raja was weak; aud in other cases the Raja sold them 
sub rosa; but that was in bad times, and when he was out 
of possession or in an unstable position. These grants of 
the entire management are very old. Mr. Benett. says that 
they may be found in the oldest cultivated tracts along the 
Ghagra river, and they are held by Chatri families, Bisen, Bais, 
&c., who were probably anterior to the Kalhans Raja. In what 
is now the Mahadeva pargana, a Kalhants Raja had granted 
birt rights, but one of the grantees, having done important 
service, asked for and obtained the full zamindavi grant for his 
own and his family villages. In each, accordingly, there grew wp 
@ proprietary community of the descendants ; the village had become 
« joint or landlord village. In after times all villages alike may 
have fallen under the power of Taluqdar chiefs, who are now 


) Birt is the Hindi or Prakrit form of the Sanskrit vrtti ( = subsistence, 
maintenance). Pious gifts to Brahmans were often called sankalp, 
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recognised as superior landlords.' But that does not make any 
difference as regards the original position. Exactly the same 
thing might happen in the case of a grant of full right in a 
waste tract; the grantee would found a village with the aid of 
his own tenants and followers, and in a few generations we 
should have a joint body of co-sharers, forming a pattidari village. 

It would not be interesting to collect a great number of 

_ eases of origin by grant, which must necessarily be very much 

alike. I will only recall a few instances which are specially note- 
worthy. In the Era district, North-West Provinces,” mention 
js made of a number of villages owned by the descendants of five 
brothers, Kachwaha Rajputs. They had gained the favour of the 
Emperor Akbar, and one morning as they were riding with the 
Imperial party, each brother received a grant of avillage. So 
again in the BaLLiA district there are numerous estates derived 
from grants made to the revenue officers (Qaniingo) of the empire, 
and to Qdzis, or Moslem judges, in towns.? So also there is an 
account of the estates derived from a grant to the two brothers 
Birshah and Sarshah, To similar grants may be ascribed the 
wholesale growth of the Sayyad villages (milk) of Murapapan,* 
where indeed, in some cases, the grantees left the older possessors 
with some sort of status as owner, but also in others assumed 
the entire proprietory right themselves. I give these few in- 
stances merely to make my meaning definite ; but in fact the 
royal grant has been incidentally illustrated or mentioned 
several times already ; as it may equally be the origin of large 
clan-settlements as of individual families. And the essential 
point is that, whatever the precise nature of the grant, it leads 
to full proprietorship, and to the descendants forming a joint: 
or co-sharing community of proprietors. 

(b) Revenue Farmers and Purchasers.—More indirectly con- 
nected with State administration come the latter instances of 
village proprietary bodies grown up by descent from a perscn 


1 Village holders where the zamindari grant was held complete over 
the whole village would, at Settlement, become ‘sub-proprietors’ with a 
fixed payment, according to the provisions of a special law in Oudh. 

2 North-West Provinces Gazetteer, iv. 42. 

3 Ballia S. R. § 84. (Report on the Preparation of a Record of 
Rights.) 4 Muradabad S. R. pp. 25, 26. 
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allowed to: farm the revenues, or to stand security for the amount 
due by the existing village body.! The formation of village com- 
munities out of the descendants of such persons, or by the heirs of 
purchasers at sales for default in the village revenue payment, in 
the latter case indicating an origin not yet, a hundred years old, 
would hardly need to be mentioned in the general history of 
Indian villages, except for the fact that such villages may exhibit * 
all the features of a really ancient pattiddrt body ; and in any case 
they form a very considerable addition, which goes to swell the 
total number of those ‘joint-villages’ which are held to be so wide- 
spread and important a class as to warrant a belief that they were 
the universal form of village once prevalent, and a form to be 
theoretically referred to archaic institutions and primeval ideas 
of communal-property. It is well to remind ourselves how 
easily the principle of joint-inkeritance will produce a ‘joint- 
village,’ which may be held‘ in common.’ Every village which, 
as a whole, falls into the hands of a grantee, a farmer or a 
purchaser, will in time become a co-shared village estate. 

The undoubtedly raiyatwari villages of the Central Provinces 
for which the proprietary title was in 1860 conceded to patels, 
malguzirs, and the like, will have the same ending; the sons 
and grandsons of the ‘proprietor’ will (or may) hold ‘in com- 
mon’ after the death of the first grantee, and as sharers multiply 
there will probably be a minute subdivision. If there is not, it 
will only be because the villages were granted to the ‘ proprie- 
tors’ under such limitations as to the right of the existing land- 
holders, that it may be impossible for the descendants of the 
milguzdr grantee of this nineteenth century to get possession, 
personally, of much land, and therefore they will have to divide 
the rents instead. 

It is certainly the case that a respectable percentage of the 
entire group of ths ‘communal’ villages of the N.-W. Provinces 
are villages held by the descendants of revenue-farmers under 
British rule. No grant of proprietory right was of course ever 
made to such persons; but having tendered for the Settlement 
year after year, having bought up lands, having ousted default- 
ing holders and taken their shares, having cultivated the waste, 


1 By this time a cash payment had been substituted for the old con- 
tribution in kind. 
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and done many other things to establish a virtually proprietary 
character, they have ended by having a sort of prescriptive title 
to the whole estate. Village bodies so originating are not found 
(or only locally) in the Panjab, because by far the greater part 
of that province was not acquired, or at least bought under 
regular Revenue Settlement, till after the old vicious system of 
revenue-farms and immediate sale for default had been com- 
pletely changed. The same remark applies to Oudh, except so 
far as estates may have originated in the farming arrangements 
of the Oudh Government before annexation; but, as far as I 
know, that Government did not employ farmers for single 
villages, nor sell villages individually for default. 

As I have already given some statistics on this matter in my 
‘Land Systems of British India,’! I will only cite one or two 
prominent instances. In the BaxeLt district the writer in the 
Gazetteer goes rather to an extreme when he says that ‘ whatever 
proprietary tenures exist at all are zamindiri’ (ie. have fallen 
into the hands of single proprietors and their heirs). We 
have seen evidences of other tenures here ; but still, such have 
been the subsequent changes, that out of 3,326 village areas 
2,611 became the property of single owners. Converting the 
numbers into percentages, we have 74°6 zamindari, and 254 co- 
shared villages of other kinds. The smaller percentage represents 
the older estates—e.g. of the Rajputs who would have ancestrally 
or otherwise divided villages; and we see also by the caste, that 
out of 23,122 proprietors recorded, 8,623 are still Rajput or 
Thakur, more than half of these being in the one pargana of 
Faridpur, while the rest are Brahmans, Kayaths, Kurmis, and 
Muhammadans. The districts Pitisuir, Bupdon, and SHin- 
JAHANPUR, having suffered from the Rohilla troubles, saw many 
of their village tenures destroyed, and the subsequent sole pro- 
prietory right was acquired by local headmen, by managers, and 
yevenue-farmers. But in other places it was not the destruction 
of the old tenures by enemies that caused the change. It was 


1 Vol. ii. 116 ff, 122, &c., where also.some account is given of the 
efforts made to reverse fraudulent sales in connection with defaults in 
revenue payment. 

2 North-West Provinces Gazetteer, v. 615. See Bareli S. R, (1874), 
p. 22. 
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the ignorance of the nature of the village-bodies that marked fhe 
first days of British rule; when, as Holt Mackenzie said, ‘the 
interest of the persons made responsible for the revenue ie a0 
naturally conceived to be that of absolute and exclusive-proc, 
perty.’ The sole proprietory right thus passed into the hands of 
one of the older co-sharers, or of some person who became re- 
sponsible for the revenue in the days when it was considered. 
necessary that only one such person should be recognised. 

In Fatmpur the history would prepare us to expect a large 
majority of villages held on the ancestral share principle ; but’ 
out of 2,145 village estates, we find that 1,555 have passed into 
the hands of ‘ sole proprietors’ of the farmer or auction-purchaser 
class. f 
I will only add that proprietors of this class were not by any 
means always chargeable with usurpation; for in many cases 
they took charge of villages and became responsible for them 
when there was really no one else to do so; former troubles 
had so depressed such cultivators as remained, that they were 
neither willing nor able to take responsibility as proprietors. 


Secrion II.—ViLLaGE ESTATES ARISING FROM THE Disrup- 
TION OR DECADENCE or KinGpoms AND CHIEFSHIPS 


This head is perhaps the most largely illustrated of any, 
depending as it does on the existence at some former time of a 
local State, or chiefship, which has now disappeared, but bas 
left its relics in the shape of villages and lands held by members 
of the once ruling families. In the Panjab we do not find so 
many instances of the class, because Rajput or Aryan rulerships 
that have left any such mark were quite local, and are chiefly 
found in the more northern districts near the Salt Range. A 
few traces of Cauras? groups? and similar marks of a local rule 
may, however, be found in some other districts. But, as’ 
might be expected, they are very numerous in the North-West 
Provinces and Oudh,? which were once covered by a network of 


1 Fatihpur S. R. (1878), pp. 9, 15. 
? See p. 198, ante, where this term is explained. 
3 It may be truly said of the whole body of joint-villages in the North 
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such Gociinas and lordships. It may be advisable to add that 
when villages appear as the vestiges of some territorial rulership 
itis not necessary that there should ever have been a formally 

‘gonstituted * Raj,’ or regular territorial kingdom ; but there was 
always either such a kingdom or at least. some kind of local 
chiefship, or usurped over-lordship, easily distinguishable from 
the mere establishment of a cultivating family expanding intoa 
large fraternity. 

And there is one other matter which perhaps had better 
be dealt with at once. The rule of primogeniture has a great 
effect in preventing the disruption of estates ; and its absence, of 
course, directly facilitates it. It is somewhat remarkable that 
in the ‘Laws of Manu’ the right of the eldest is not connected 
with the royal title, or with succession to a chiefship. The 
eldest son is supposed to succeed to any family estate if he is 
particularly eminent, capable, or virtuous, and the rest are not 
so. The vagueness of such a rule is enough to have ensured its 
not being a practical one. The ‘ Laws’ indicate a desire to place 
the eldest son (generally) in the position of the head of the 
family ; and even when he does not succeed alone, he is given a 
larger share.'_ There is also mention of a special share for the 
youngest as well. But for our purposes it is enough to say that 
in general the rule of the eldest has practically been maintained. 
only among the royal and noble houses, of whatever race, in 
India—in such higher families, in fact, as possessed some kind 
of title or dignity to succeed to, spoken of as the gaddi (=royal 
cushion or throne). But it isnot possible to specify any particular 
degree in the social scale at which the custom ceases. I have 
known legal disputes in India as to whether property ought 


West Provinces (putting aside those which are in reality artificial, as in 
Kumion, Jhansi, &c.) that they are derived— 

{i.) From descendants of the revenue farmers and managers ; 

(ii.) From old ‘cultivating fraternities’ with a certain tribal connection ; 

(iii) From relics of chiefships and local territorial over-lordships, and 
the grants connected with them. 

1 Sometimes spoken of as jethans?7. Mr. H. E. Seebohm has collected 
the quotations from Manu at p. 97 ff of his Tribal Structure of Society 
in Greece; see also Sir H. S. Maine, Early Institutions, p. 197. As 10 
the honour shown to the eldest, cf. Mana, ii, 225 with iv. 180, 184, and 
ix. 104-119, &e. 

x 
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_ or ought not to be deemed subject to a rule of primogeniture as 
a question of family custom. And in the case of some estates, 
e.g. those of Taluqdars in Oudh and in Bombay, special rules 
have been adopted and legally enacted on the subject: In 
former times the custom was very various; and there are cases 
on record in whicl even families having the title of Raja 
have divided the estate. In such cases, the tendency to split 
up the whole estate into a number of mere villages held by 

: the co-sharing descendants of the divided branches is obvious, 
Even where an estate is theoretically preserved from dismember- 
ment, it sometimes becomes so burdened with what are nomi- 
nally maintenances and rent-charges, but practically are divided 
portions held by charitable grantees or by widows and cadets, 
that the estate as a whole is hardly able to pay its way. In the 
AHMADABAD district of Bombay (Gujarat), there are a number of 
relics of local chiefships, now called ‘Taluqdari’ estates, which 
survived the formal resumptions and deductions of the Muham- 
madan conquest and the more open exactions of the Marathas ; 
the rule of primogeniture commonly prevails, but the chief is 
expected to share his rents, usually by whole villages or shares 
in villages, with every kind of relative ' and family dependent. - 

And if voluntary, customary, partition causes a considerable 
estate to be dismembered into a number of joint-villages, still 
more does involuntary disruption, when the head of an old 
kingdom is defeated and slain, and members of the family man- 
age to cling to a few villages here and there, relics of the terri- 
tory they once ruled in independence. In such cases it is a 
question of circumstances, and of the degree to which dismem- 
berment and decay have gone, whether the old territorial ruler- 
ship still remains in the form of a considerable landlordship, or 
is marked by mere scattered villages or groups of villages. In 
many instances it is well known that the old territorial Raja, or 
other titular chief, submitted to the Mughal commander, and 
accepted a sanad or patent, agreeing to pass on a considerable 


’ Similar troubles have affected the chief’s estates in Ajmer as well as 
in North Bombay, and special legislative measures have had to be passed. 
for their relief. See some good remarks in Mr. A. Rogers’s paper on 
Bombay Tenures in Transactions of the East Indian Association for 
February 1882, xiv. 10. 
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share of his local revenue to the imperial treasury, or at least _ 

to hold his State as a tributary. Then he was favoured, or at 

least left alone, by the imperial Deputy, who knew only too well 
that he must keep the provinces quiet, and that defeated chiefs, 
if not conciliated, would be always ready, on the slightest oppor- 
tunity, to give serious trouble. Thus we have, handed down to the 
days of British rule, all the varieties of Bengal Zamindar, Oudh 
Talugdar, and similar estates such as have arisen under other 

* conquests in the Central Provinces, orin Northern Bombay ; and 
we have also the Janmi of Malabar and Malévargdér of Kanara 
on the west coast, and Palegdr in the south, as well as others 
whose existing landlord claims are deriyed in various ways from 
an earlier ruling or territorial position. With these ‘landlord’ 
estates this book is not concerned ; but it is impossible to avoid 
mentioning the subject, because in the case of so many commu- 
nities descended from a once noble family or a ruling chief, the 
difference between the pattidari village and the greater land- 
lord estate is one of rank and degree rather than of kind; and 
the unity of the larger estate needs always to be supported by 
the primogeniture rule, or it tends to disintegrate. The immediate 
point, however, is that where the rulership was really broken 
up by misfortune and defeat, as it so often was, and the members 
of the family managed to cling to some separate fragments of 
the estate, they were brought close to the land, so to speak, in 
a manner that was never possible with a dignified chief living 
at his court or fortress at a distance. Thus driven to residence, 
and to taking part in the direct management, each family be- 
came virtual landlord of this or that village or group of villages 
-—smaller or larger according to cireumstances—and the multi- 
plying heirs have formed the ‘village community. After a 
certain number of generations, such villages will be ripe for 
inclusion under some theory as representing ‘ archaic communal- 
ownership.’ 

It is curious to notice how completely, in the course of a few 
generations, the descendant of the former Raja, or Rao, is assimi- 
lated to the peasant grade, even if he.is still able to keep his 
hands from the defilement of the plough. But though to alien 
eyes he is a mere peasant-proprietor, or village co-sharer, in 
his own eyes and also in those of his neighbours, his high 


a ee 
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caste and descent are still his own; and that makes all the 
difference. The popular saying of the Basti district ' shows 
how the idea of rank has come to be associated with the number 
of ‘ ploughs’ (7.e. plough lands) :— 

Das hal ki Rao, ath hal ka Rana 

Car hal ka bara kisana 


‘Ten ploughs are the holding for a Rao [superior chief], eight 
fora Rana; four are the holding of a considerable tenant-farmer, 
&e.# 

(1) Illustrations from the Panjab 


In the Jimtam district I have already alluded to the (Raj- 
put) Janjhiia villages. These are interesting because of the 
speculation—which, I fear, is quite baseless—that they represent 
some relics of primitive Aryan chiefships. However, there is 
every appearance that there was here a local rulership founded 
by conquest or adventure, and that the present co-sharing 
Janjhia villages are the relics of it. A particularly good 
instance occurs in the neighbouring district of GusrAT. Here 
the Chib Rajputs formed a local kingdom (still spoken of as the 
Chibhal), of which the main features can be traced, as it lasted 
down to the Sikh times, and indeed seems to have been over- 
thrown by Maharaja Ranjit Singh! Whether there was one 


\ North-West Provinces Gazetteer, ‘ Account of the Basti District,’ 
vi. 686. 

? Asa single instance of how pride of descent may cling to a purely 
peasant class, I may mention the clan of Manhiai in the Gujrat district, 
Panjib. They are really probably connected far off with some old Rajput 
stock by a mixed marriage—they say with Ram-Chandra of Ajudhiya, 
which is much like being connected with ‘ Noah,’ &c.!_ The Jamval Raj- 
puts are their ‘relatives,’ and they came to the Panjab at a remote date. 
They have long been completely agriculturist, but still they call all the 
eldest sons ‘ Raja’ and the younger ‘ Miaz,’ and use the ‘Jaz’ or Rajput . 
salutation (Gujrat Gazetteer, p. 65). 

3 There is in the S. R. (Thomson’s), § 61, &c., a very interesting 
account of Janjhid rule and its gradual overthrow. It is too long to quote, 
and does not admit of being condensed. 7 

4 The older S. R. (Hector Mackenzie’s), which gives full details, is no 
longer accessible, but it is quoted in the Gujrat Gazetteer (2nd edition), 
p. 64. What is specially interesting is that this clan professes to be of 
great antiquity and superiority, and has a curious custom of recognising 
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Raja or principal chiet over the whole does not clearly appear ; 
but it is probable, since there is still an existing ‘ head of the 
clan’ named Raja Sultan Khan, who has a considerable jagir (or 
revenue-free grant) from Government. The acconnt given by 
Hector Mackenzie shows four major-territories, called mandi, each 
containing twenty-two villages (i.c. a caubisi) and six minor 
divisions known as dher?, containing twelve villages each. The 
chief of the mandi bore the title of Rai; the heads of the dheri 
were Thakkar (= Thakur). ‘The families in which the titles were 
formerly hereditary are known, but they retain none of their 
influence beyond their own villages.’ As the clansmen would 
not cultivate the estate themselves, the best lands became 
occupied by others during the owners’ absence in the petty wars 
of the period; ‘and when the Chibs finally took to agriculture 
they were unable to dispossess these squatters.’ 


(2) The North-West Provinces 


In these provinces, the instances of villages as relics of 
former kingdoms or chiefships are so numerous that I must 
make a limited selection taken from the characteristically differ- 
ent parts of the country. I have already remarked that the 
Rohilkhand districts have suffered much by various wars and 
invasions, and finally by the harsh rule of the Rohilla chiefs in 
the last century. When the districts came under the British 
Revenue-Settlement it was found thata large number of villages 
were virtually without owners, and the Revenue agreement was 
necessarily made with comparatively new men, who restored the 
cultivation and became owners. Nevertheless, the traces are 
abundant of former Rajput chiefships—sometimes constituting 
what may be called kingdoms, at other times being merely local 
over-lordships. It is worthy of notice that in these parts the 
Rajput clans are commonly called not Rajput but Thakur, 


sons of the clan by cutting off a lock of their hair, left for the purpose, at 
the ancestor's tomb. (Compare H. E. Seebohm’s Tribal Greece, p. 125.) 
They claim descent from the Katoch Rajas of Kangra—s claim which is 
possibly confirmed. by their calling their seven clan-divisions miti, or 
mihi. This term I cannot trace anywhere but in the Jalandhar Doib, 
to which anciently the early Kangra Rajis’ dominion extended. See 
p. 278, ante. 
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which word means ‘ Baron’ or ‘Chief,’ and indicates that they 
were originally established as over-lords. It has been remarked 
that this over-lordship was freely accepted, and not infrequently 
invited, by local cultivating bodies; and it was doubtless a real 
protection in many instances. 

It seems to have been a common procedure, that whenever a 
chiefship was established at a given centre, members of the 
family would go forth and take the direct control of smaller 
" estates in thesurrounding country. ‘ Among the Thakurs, succes- 
sive branches continually left the family residence and settled in 
their allotments of country.’! This must have facilitated the 
ultimate dissolution of the territorial estate into small portions, 
often consisting of a single village. 

In this country (SHAHJAHANPUR District) the Katheriya clan 
obtained such power that the name ‘ Kather’ was formerly given 
to it. The clan long resisted the Moslem arms, and was only 
suppressed in the days of the Mughal Empire; but many 
villages held by Katheriya still remain.? In one pargana (Gola) 
of the Pawain Tahsil the clan had been so weakened by the 
departure of cadet members of their houses to other settlements, 
that when their chief was slain in battle, his widow, who was of 
course of another clan—in this case a Gaur, sent for her kins- 
men to help. The Gaur leader came with his followers, but 
soon ousted all the remaining Katheriyé. A Gaur Raja long 
’ retained his rule over the Pawain tract, but his family did not 
expand, so that we have a local landlord estate of some size, 
and not a number of separate villages. In another pargana, on 
the contrary, the Raja of Khotar disappeared as far as terri- 
torial rule was concerned, but left a number of families of 
village proprietors, all of whom are ‘ Scotch cousins of the Raja’s.’* 
From the adjoining district of Barett several examples might 
be given. One is that of the Jangharo, a branch of the Tiuér 
(or Tumar) clan, who seem to have been dispersed in the troubles 
which preceded the downfall of the Hindu monarchy of Delhi; 
some went to Budaon, others to Shahjahinpur. I notice that 
this kindred was divided, owing to a very common cause, into 
two; the Bhar, who are descendants of a regular marriage of 


| Shahjahanpur 8. R. (1874), § 26, p. 60. 
* Ibid. p. 107. 5 SR. § 16, ch. v. 
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the ancestor, and the Tarai group, descendants of a second (and 
perhaps inferior) marriage. When the Cauhan, with their 
famous Raji Prithwi Chand, defeated the Tumar, five brothers 
of the dispersion led separate parties; the youngest crossed 
the Ganges to Bulandshahr ; another, called Hemraj, had three 
sons; one of these settled on the high land east of the Ram- 
ganga river, and from him the Bhir-Jangharads are descended. 
Since this settlement some fourteen generations are asserted to 
have passed, and the chiefships thus formed are now found to 
survive in some 8,150 co-sharing descendants in many villages. 
It is, however, in the Doab districts that we have some of 
the best examples of the results of a decadence of territorial 
rulership——how it leaves behind it proprietary village-estates. 
The country near Kananj, as I have before remarked, was always 
a strong centre of successive Hindu rulers. The Cawnrore 
district (in this vicinity) shows many traces of their rule, and Mr. 
Wright, in his Settlement Report, has given an account of the 
matter which is worth reading in eztenso.!' He was fortunately 
able to procure a Vaisavalt or genealogical record of the Candel 
clan; and, making allowance for much exaggeration and for 
legendary additions, it has still an evident foundation of fact. 
Tt seems that the Gaharwar sovereign of Kanauj had been 
weakened, and ultimately driven out of his kingdom, by the 
early Moslem invasions ; whereon Candel chief, Sabhajit, was 
advised to take possession of the vacant State. For eight 
generations a single son succeeded to the dominion. At length 
came a group of three sons, who formed three main branches of 
the family; the eldest took the title of Raja, the second of 
Réwat, the third of Réo. The head of the first branch was 
removed to a new location in the Bithir pargana, under circum- 
stances which I need not detail; the second became extinct; 
the third, or Supabi, branch before long again divided; the 
Rawatpur section retained forty-eight villages, apparently a 
badlisi,? and from this a caubist was afterwards partitioned? I 


1 §. R. (1878), ch. ii. p. 18. : 

2 Ante, p. 198. The-groups caurasi, béalisi, &e., rarely keep to the, 
exact number. s 

3 One branch, having been leniently treated by the emperor (for their 
cliiefship was no longer independent) in the matter of some arrears of 
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cunnot follow the estate through its whole history, but partitions 
again and again occurred, till the entire territory was split up 
into quite a number of separate shares, and these, as usual, after- 
wards constituted a series of joint-village properties. In such 
cases some members of the leading houses may have a larger 
estate than the rest, holding together a certain number of vil- 
lages as over-lords, and retaining a title of honour. In that case 
each will be the landlord or ‘ Zamindar’ of the group.’ In the 

“same way I might cite the case of one of the Gaharwar clan, who 
was expelled, as I have above noticed, from Kanauj, and obtained 
a new local chiefship in the south of parganu Bilhaur. In 
another case, a Camdrgaur chief named Pathardeo had seven 
sons. The father was murdered by a turbulent aboriginal tribe 
called Meo; in revenge, the sons attacked and defeated them, 
and thus obtained a number of local dominions. But here, 
again, partition split up the estates ; and after various fortunes 
and many revenue sales at the beginning of the century, as well 
as subsequent losses during the mutiny, only a limited number 
of separate village-estates now remain,? 

T can only allude to one more case, gens of comparatively 
late origin, called Gautam, whose chief was first established at 
aArgal, in the FaTinpur district.? The family divided into groups 
with titles, Raja for the eldest, Rao, Rand, and Rawat for the 
others. So great were their territories, at one time, that they 
were in a position to make large grants of villages to chiefs of 
another clan—the Cdndel, to Brahmans, and to some Athya- 
Gautam, who pleased the Argal Raja by teaching him the game 


Jand-revenue, paid him the compliment of ever after wearing their coats 
opening on the loft side like Mussulmans. 

1 The policy of the early Settlements in the North-West Provinces 
was to encourage the village bodies, and to get rid of over-lord proprietors 
if possible—in some cases compromising their half-grown claim to land- 
ordship by granting a ‘Taluqdari allowance,’ which was a sort of rent 
charge on the estate, ultimately fixed at about 10 per cent. on the Govern- 
ment revenue. This policy formed the subject of considerable controversy 

atthe time. (See L. S. B. I. ii. 157 ff.) 

® The whole account is worth reading (Cawnpore S. RB. ch. ii. §§ 25-35), 

* See Beames’ Hlliot’s Glossary, vol. i. (s.v.‘Gautam’). This clan is 
still numerous in Ghazipur, and in some parts of Fatihpur and Cawnpore. 
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of chess! In all these cases the history was as usual: soldiers 
of fortune acquire territories; their chiefs build forts and 
rule from those centres; in time they become possessors of 
many villages, both old and new; and ultimately, in later 
generations, appear sometimes with their principal member 
retaining a landlord estate over a number of villages, but the 
rest holding single villages, of which their descendants form the 
co-sharing communities. To complete the history of the 
“Gautam of Argal, reference must be made to the Settlement 
Report.? The clan espoused the losing side of the Pathan 
Moslems, ultimately defeated by Humayun and Akbar when the 
Mughal Empire was approaching its zenith. So they lost their 
possessions. The Argal Raja, though much respected by all 
the Thakurs (Rajputs), is now only the petty ‘Zamindir’ of 
two villages. But in Tappa Jas some of them continued to 
hold a caurasi; and many having become Muhammadans, they 
have still retained a considerable number of villages. I will 
only add that in the ‘AzamGaru district the Gautam chiefs were 
once so powerful as to rule nearly the whole, except the Mahil 
portion, This was largely, however, due to the rise of the 
chief Abhiman-sen, who, in the seventeenth century, became a 
Muhammadan, entered the service of the Emperor Akbar, and 
grew rich; so he purchased extensive estates about Daulatabad. 
‘His descendants, and those of his brothers, systematically 
plundered their neighbours, wresting their estates from them 
one by one,’ till, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
whole district was held by them as abovestated. Itis interest- 
ing to trace from the Settlement Report of Mr. J. R. Reid, 


1 Another large grant was the origin of the Bais possessions across 
the Ganges in Oudh. Bhio, a Bais chief, rescued the Argal Rajii’s queen 
when, on a pilgrimage, she was attacked by the Mussulmans. Bhao 
received a suitable bride as his reward, and was told he could have the 
lordship over as many villages as his bride could name in one breath. 
This remarkably well-winded lady, so it is said, pronounced the names of 
1,440 villages ! 

2 Fatihpur S. R. (1878), p. 9. I have already noted how in this 
district revenue-farmers afterwatds gained possession of so many vil. 
lages (ante, p. 304). 
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what has been the outcome of all this success! First, let me 
mention the reporter's observation ? that the population is now 
poor and dense, but the facilities for agriculture are considerable, 
and there has been a remarkable immunity from war and 
marauders. Many alien grants have been made, and many 
villages are held by descendants of the grantees. But in the 
greater part high caste proprietors are in possession ; these are, 
in fact, remnants of the old ruling chiefs’ houses ; and therefore 
‘it is not surprising to find that the paftidari, or ‘aristocratic’ 
system of village holding by ancestral shares, is in theory 
everywhere prevalent. ‘The whole of the land has been exces- 
sively subdivided. The Government Review of the ‘Report’ 
notices that there are 5,532 villages (mauza), varying in size 
from little blocks of 1} to 5,500 acres in extent; the average 
being 248 acres. The groups of land held under one united 
title (mahal) are 3,446. As to the nature of the partition, the 
" principal feature to be noted is that the families are divided into 
paiti, which seem to represent a sort of minor clan or wide- 
kindred of the same house; each patti is called by the name of 
the ancestralhead. These patti consequently represent the division 
only as far as the first or main branches of the original family ;° . 
for within the patti, the component families and households often 
continue to hold undivided, the land being either rented to’ 
tenants (parjas land), or being held by individual co-sharers as 
tenants of the body. In the majority of cases division began 
long ago, probably in the time when the heads of branches 
(patti), or their'immediate successors, were alive; most of the 
cultivated lands and the profitable waste were then divided; 
but some still remained common to the whole major-group. 
Gradually the pattis were divided into smaller family subdivisions, 
and then into minute holdings. Where there is complete division 
it has been carried to great lengths; on an average, there are 
nine fields to two acres.‘ The division is often made khet-bat 


* §.R, (1877). The Report describes the fourteen parganas not perma. 
nently settled, which now alone form the district : this is the sixth settle- 
ment. ° 

? Ibid. sec. ix. p. 87, § 807. —- *-: Ibid. Government Review, § 2. 

4 8. R. § 809, And there are sixty-five tables given in the appendix 
to the Report of different kinds of fractions (starting from the rupee as 
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(as the phrase is)—7%.¢. the number of geographical villages that 
belong to one large group of families and households are not 
allotted compactly one, or half a one, to each patti (or whatever 
it is), but each patii will have its lands scattered through a 
number of muuzas.' When the estate is divided into ancestral 
fractions it is said to be Ahuntaiti (= pattidart), even though the 
shares held are not exactly correct to the scale. But it has 
often happened that the land proved so various in value that 
the fraction of the revenue and other burdens, which in theory 
ought to be identical with the land-fraction, became impossible, 
and the sharers converted their system into what is called 
bighadam ;* that means that each sharer was allowed to hold 
what he had, or to adjust his holding to what he could manage, 
but a really proportionate division of the land-revenue-charge was 
made to suit the holding. This de facto possession is sometimes 
recorded in acres, but sometimes it is noted in terms of the actual 
fraction of the whole that it represents. Doubtless, in time, it will 
be believed that this was the real ‘ancestral’ fraction. ‘For, 
says the reporter,>‘ they never forget the descent from a common 
ancestor; and there is a sentiment against adoption’ (i.e. the 
more or less artificial extension of the direct descent-table).‘ It 
seems, further, that although the incidence of the revenue has 
been adjusted by the bighddam arrangement, the profits of waste 
and other like dues (sdir), and possibly the share in the waste 
land; may still be regulated by the ancestral fractions ; and so 
two scales come into use—pattidari mal and pattiddri sair. 


representing unity) used in the various divisions. (Cp. also Cawnpore 
S.R.§ 107.) The following is No. lxiii. in abstract : 
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1 This peculiarity is further described in the following chapter, p. 340. 

A full description is given of how this came about (see 9. R. p. 92, 
§§ 826-8). The term means ‘ price or value per bigha.’ 

3 §. R. § 822 and note. 

4 Which would defeat the expectations of collaterals when the direct line 
otherwise failed. 
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All thisis very different from the bhaiachdra of the demo- 
cratic family and the clan-settlement. It marks the sense of 
individual lordship, as jealously maintained by right of descent 
from the particular head of the family, which has branched off 
from the stem of the once royal or princely ancestor. We 
mark also the influence of the developed joint-family system ; in 
fact, the tribal and clan institutions of a wider character have 
begun to fade.! Where a certain number of families still hold 
undivided, it is always because they are closely related, and it is 
easier or more profitable to share the rents and other income 
than to squabble over the minute division of fields into patches, 
which will be unworkable when they are declared; or perhaps 
it is because the land is held by tenants, and there is no object 
in dividing ; while if there is any waste reserved for grazing, the 
utility of it would be destroyed by partition. 

It is not surprising to find, in this advanced stage cf 
severalty, that the pancayat system ‘exists only in theory,’ and 
that the. official headmen (lambardar) have practically nothing 
to do, and receive no pagotra, or official allowance. 

I will conclude this series of illustrations of the North-West 
Provinces by only one more case in the Bundelkhand region, 
where we have not only the relics of the rulership, but also a 
definite memory of the loss of the princely title once enjoyed. 
In Bann, Mr. Cadell has described in detail the rise and fall of 
the Dikhit Rajputs.? In the thirteenth century they had two 
capitals whence their chiefs ruled. ‘But after the fall of the 
empire, even the inferior title of Rao was lost to the clan, and 
whether owing to the discouragement of successive chiefs, or to 
the influence of the Hindu law of joint inheritance, there are 
now many Dikhit villages, but no Dikhit chief’ 


1 It will be remembered that in many cases in this chapter we have 
spoken of clans, because as a matter of fact the clang exist, and their 
number can be counted—if they are on compact areas of country. But 
nothing necessarily remains of any clan feeling as to property; this is 
completely replaced by the ancestral individual right and by the co-sharing 
body as representatives of one original owner. 

2 §. R. (1881), § 72, p. 64, 


a 
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(8) Illustrations from Oudh 


The value of possessions in so fertile a country, and perhaps 
the influence of traditions of kingdoms believed to have been 
held by half-remembered ancestors or by legendary clan connec- 
tions, must always have combined to tempt Chatri leaders to try 
and return to OupH. They could reach it without difficulty 
either from their refuge in Rajputina or when driven from 
settlements in Ujjain or Kanauj. Such possession was in fact 
acquired, sometimes by independent adventure, sometimes by 
joining the army of some Mughal or earlier emperor. The 
Chatri possessions and lordships thus acquired have given rise to ' 
proprietary-villages and to estates established on a footing 
clearly distinguishable from that of the apparently earlier 
lJand-holding communities, among whom no monarchical organi- 
sation or desire of territorial rulership was ever developed.! To 
give a complete account of the many conquering Rajas or local 
chiefs and of the estates held by their descendants, would be to 
transcribe a large portion of the account given of each district in 
the Gazetteers and Settlement Reports ; the difficulty is to make 
a suitably small selection for the purposes of illustration. 

In the SuLTANPUR district I notice an ‘ estate ’ of 365 villages 
held by families of the Bandalgoti clan; the head still retaining, 
as landlord, the possession of 316 villages. This was due to the 
fact that up to the eleventh generation from the founder only one 
son was born; but at last there were more, and then the estate 
was divided and several village properties became separate.” 

In Banraicu the great Ikhauna estate might still be flou- 
tishing as an example of individual, territorial, foundation but 
for the events of the mutiny. It owed its origin to a single 
Janwér chief under Moslem patronage (for the chiefs long bore 
the military title of ‘Risaldar’). Shah Jahan made the estate 
revenue-free, and it became a landlord property. A number of 
villages (mentioned under the designation of bhaiydi) were 
originally allotted to cadets of the family for their maintenance ; 


1 Ante, p. 198, and cf. p. 288. 
2 Oudh Gazetteer,i.47. As I have before remarked, it is perfectly 


immaterial, as regards origin, whether these villages did or did not in 
aftar timee epnma nndetr the nower of Talnadars or landlardc 
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but after two or three generations they were found as indepen- 
dent estates having no connection with the chief, and were 
afterwards reduced to paying rent, separately, to a Talugdar.! 
For the Kuert district (northern part) the writer of the Gazetteer 
notice makes some good remarks on the manner in which Rajput 
chieftains came to be able to establish their local rule. ‘The 
Chatri ascendency,’ he says, ‘ might be simply described as the 
re-establishment of local Hindu government under the native 
chief. There was no elaborate design or settled plan. <A 
conqueror appeared and was often welcomed as giving some 
security against the oppression of neighbouring chiefs or of the 
suzerain government. The Raja once established could . . . 
dispossess any of his subjects who showed signs of treachery or 
disloyalty. ... He had many wives and many sons, bastard 
and legitimate; all the waste lands were his; all lapsed and 
forfeited villages also became his; with such lands he provided 
for the scions of his house.’? In this way much of the actual 
ownership of the land passed into the hands of his family. 
Four-fifths of the district, it is said, belonged to Chatris, and 
three-fifths were under their ruling chiefs. Indeed, in Akbar’s 
time, of the 223 mahal (or parganas) of Oudh, eighty-seven 
were held by Chatri lords, Other tribesmen, as Kayaths and 
Kurmis, might obtain village estates, but they never became 
rulers. But an able and adventurous Chatri of noble descent 
could always get a local territory ; and villages, as already re- 
marked, would often gladly place themselves under him.? The 
Moslem Emperoy was content to take a general revenue or tri- 
bute from such a chief, leaving to him the administration of 
justice ; and the whole estate ceased to be borne on the imperial 
registers as [dlsa or directly subject to the imperial adminis- 
tration. It was merely a natural progression of things that 
‘the subjection of the land to the Raja became first confused, 
and then identical, with his proprietorship.’ In Oudh it often 


1 Gazetteer, i. 117, 122, 177 ff. ? Ibid. ii. 140, 215 ff. 

% Iiid. 207. Several instances are noted where the village land- 
holders voluntarily placed themselves under the protection of the Raji. - 
This hath-rakhdi, or commendation, is frequently found. The villages 
always ended by passing under the complete ownership of descendants cf 
the chief's family. 


> 
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happened that the Raja became Taluqdar, and utimately was ; 
ereated landlord of the whole or a portion of his demesne ; but, if 
the estate happened to be partitioned or the Raja disappeared, 
being put to flight, or slain in battle after some unsuccessful 
revolt, the villages would continue to be held by some members 
of the family, and would become so many separate village-estates. 

A most remarkable instance remains to be cited, and it illus- 
trates the direct process of the division of a Raj into both 
village-estates and larger landlord-properties. I refer to the 
case of the Tilok Candi Bais estates in Rat-BaRe.t.’ 

The whole history is too long to be even summarised here, 
but the main facts are these : the district contains 1,735 villages, 
of which 1,719 are owned by descendants of Tilok Chand, 
who died shortly before Babar ascended the throne of Delhi 
(A.D. 1526). The dominion, indeed, began before the chief's time, 
but he consolidated the position. He acknowledged the Mughal 
suzerainty and never assumed the title of Raja personally ; it 
was only taken by his eldest descendant ata later date.? At the 
present time there are about forty landlord estates containing 
several villages each and ranking as ‘ Taluqdari’ estates, and a 
great number of village-estates.* This resulted from the family 
at first admitting of partition and then agreeing to stopit. The 
elder branch represents the estate of Murarmau, in which the 
title of Raja was afterwards taken; it was the several grandsons 
who, separating, originated the larger estates; and these again 
became variously subdivided in the course of time. 

“The accounts,’ writes Mr. Benett,‘ ‘of the half century 
which elapsed between the death of Tilok Chand and the 
accession of Akbar are very meagre... . It may be surmised 
that the Raja of Murarmau, the Rana of Khirofi, and some other 
chiefs of a different stock, each exercised on a smaller scale the 
govereign powers of the first great. Raja (i.e. Tilok Chand). 


1 The whole history will be found in the Gazetteer, iii. 208 and 225 ff, 
and in Mr. Benett’s Chief Clans of Rai-Bareli (Lucknow, 1870). 

2 Gazetteer, iii. 230-1. 

3 T cannot separate the single villages héld by Tilok Chandi Bais from 
some held by Moslems and Kanhpurias; but out of the whole 1,735 
villages 587 are independent of any Taluqdar over-lord. 

4 Clans of Rai Bareli, p. 53 ff. 
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‘Under the vigorons: afminfitzation of. Akbar and his successors, 
the Hindu clans were naturall} much depressed, and driven, so 

, to speak, nearer to the soil. Their connection with the villages 
in their domain became much closer ; new villages were founded, 
and the increasing numbers of each family led to the establish- 
ment of the non-cultivating village-proprietors who are now 
known in our courts as the “ old zaminddrs.” The intervention of 
a foreign ruler, and the diminished danger of invasion from 
‘without deprived the Rajas of half their attributes : the principle 
of unity was lost sight of, and each member of a leading house 
was able, when he separated, to assume, in his new home, almost 
all the privileges retained by the head of the family. The ties 

«of kinsmanship were, however, still vividly recognised, and at 
the end of this period, instead of a few unconnected Rajas, we 
find hierarchies of powerful landowners, each the inmumediate 
proprictor and landlord of a few villages from which he drew his 
subsistence . . .’ (the italics are mine). In this case it will be 
observed, although a clan unity so far prevails that kinship is 
acknowledged and kept up by the survival of the military spirit 
(always a strong incentive to its preservation), and by the fact 
that the Emperor would call on the chiefs to furnish levies for - 
the imperial army, there is nothing of clan-custom observable 
in the mode of land-holding. The tenure is ‘ aristocratic’ either 
in the form of larger landlordships or of jointly-owned, single, 
villages. 


Section III.—VILLAGES FOUNDED BY INDIVIDUAL ADVENTURERS 
AND SETTLERS UNCONNECTED WITH THE STATE OR WITH 
‘TERRITORIAL CHIEFSHIP. 


While a large number of villages have had their origin in 
some individual chief or dignified founder connected with a 
State or chiefship, it is also true that other founders have been 
private adventurers, settlers, or purchasers, without any terri- 
torial connection. 1% is convenient to separate the cases, 
because it facilitates discussion to classify our known origins 
of villages as far as possible. There is often, however, room 
for doubt whether in any given case the foundation more 
properly belongs to one specific kind or another; we may 
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set down a case as apparently otte of ‘ptivate: adventure, thouglf” 
really there had been a royal grant, or the founder represents 
a remnant of a forgotten local rulership. This degree of doubt _ 
necessarily arises where the foundation is remote in time and 
the evidence chiefly traditional. The possibility of such error 
is, however, of slight importance so long as we can preserve 
the main distinction between the village arising out of the clay. 
or tribe, and that arising out of individual foundation—in one 
‘form or another. For wherever we have the clan-group, and 
the clan sentiment of equal right, we have a different basis 
of constitution from what is observed in the case where an 
individual ancestor is remembered as the direct originator of 
the estate. 

A typical case in point occurs in the GusJRANWALA district of 
the Panjab, where we have a group of eighty-one communities 
(pattidéri in their original state) descended from a single founder. 
1 do not know any evidence or traditional opinion that there 
was any local rule or chiefship; but the founder was himself of 
good family: the Catté houses! claim descent from a Cauhan 
Rajput stock—indeed, from Raja Prithwi Chand himself. But 
a single adventurer of the family, named Dhirn, in the tenth 
or eleventh generation, left his home and settled in a village called 
Sidhkot : he married two wives and had eighteen sons, from whom 
all the village-bodies are descended. Both in this district and in 
Sialkot, although the general prevalence of the pattidari form of 
village indicates that a great number are held by bodies de- 
scended from adventurers or founders of some pretension 
to good birth, there is no definite trace of local rulerships 
out of which they sprang. Nor, on the other hand, does there 
appear to be anything of the tribal character in the villages 
in question. In SIALKoT as many as 2,155 villages are shown 
as shared on the ‘ancestral’ principle, of which 106 are held by 
the families undivided ;? only 633 are put down as bhaid:hara, 


1 The family finds a place in Sir Lepel Griffin’s Panjab Chiefs, where 
their history is given in detail. 

? Unless I am misled by the term zamindari without any qualifying 
addition, which is much misused ; it may mean villages owned by a single 
purchaser, &., or by a group remaining undivided. Probably the latter 
(shamilat or séngi villages) are meant. (Sialkot Gazetteer, 1883-4, p. 48.) 


Y 
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which, as the.term is used in the Panjab, includes villages that 
probably were originally ‘ ancestral,’ but in which the ravages of 
time and circumstance have caused the regular shares to be 
modified or forgotten altogether. It is worth noting that in 
the earlier Settlement, Mr. E. Prinsep, illustrating the varieties 
of village as regards sharing, takes, as the standard natural to 
the district, the case of ‘the founder of a village who secures a 
property by purchase, grant, appropriation, or conquest ;’ and 

- he goes on to show how the sons will hold undivided, how they 
ultimately separate, and how the ancestral shares of the separated 
houses are changed into de facto holdings or some other shares 
which have become ‘customary.’ This series of changes would 
be wholly inapplicable to cases where the estate did not 
begin with one founder, but where a whole clan had divided the 
conquered land, or where a clan grew up under its own customs 
of holding. 

I have already alluded to a specific case from the Gus- 
RANWALA district ; but the totals of the different kinds of village 
in the whole district are also worthy of notice; though here a 
considerable number of villages are held -on shares of a special 
kind which may indicate a different origin. But even allowing 
for these cases, the number of villages derived from individual 
founders is considerable. An analysis of the tables! shows a 
total of 1,199 villages, classifiable thus :— 


., (138 {held by single owners (40) and undivided families ; 
Ancestral } 971 eteen aa pais 
shares (11g partly on ancestral shares, 
459 by a system of shares in wells, 
188 by a system of ‘ customary’ shares, 
85 held ‘on possession’ only. 


41,199 





Even of the eighty-five, in the last line, it is quite possible that 
some really belong to the other classes, only that from one cause 
or another the shares have been completely lost. Itis noteworthy 
that among the villages which acknowledged shares, no less than 


' 8. R. (Nisbet), printed in 1874. The figures are gathered from the 
tables at the end. 
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395 agreed to return to the correct list, some by voluntary sur- 
render of excess lands, others by making up to those who had 
less than their proper share by additions out of the undivided 
culturable waste.! 

‘ These examples have been selected from the Panjab Reports 
without difficulty, owing to the circumstances of the country. 
I have not been able to do the same for, the North-West 
Provinces and Oudh, because, with a denser population, with a 

“ much greater number of local kingdoms and chiefships, and the 
wider prevalence of revenue-farming, in former days, it becomes 
almost impossible to separate the cases of private enterprise 
from those connected with territorial rulerships. It is not, 
however, to be doubted that villages due to private, individual, 
foundation, are just as common in the Ganges plain as they are 
in the Panjab. 


Secrion IV.—Coionist ASsociaTIONS 


I do not at present include those ancient traces of’ villages 
in the Madras Tamil country, regarding which our most reason- 
able conclusion is that they were due to colonist families of an 
energetic agriculturist caste settled under patronage of a local 
prince, and who adopted an interesting method of co-operative 
village cultivation. It is only traces and traditions of these 
southern villages that now survive ; and before I could bring 
them forward as instances of the formation of joint-villages by 
voluntary association, 1 should have, as I hope to do in a futuro 
chapter, to argue out the case for their existence, nature, and 
origin. 

Here I am concerned with villages of a type actually exist- 
ing and known. Such cases must necessarily be confined to 
sparsely populated districts, where large areas were, even in late 
historic times, awaiting cultivators energetic and patient enough 
to cope with the initial difficulties of establishing cultivation. 
The South-eastern Panjab exhibits a natural field for such founda- 


1 It may also be noted that if we deduct 188 single owner or undivided 
villages, the remaining 1,061 (shared or held in severalty) show, as a 
whole, 636 in which the original system has undergone no change, and 
425 in which under stress of time and circumstance it has been altered. 

x2 
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tions; and we are not surprised to find them quite characteristic 
of certain districts or parts of districts in that locality. In such 
villages there is no question of ‘ holding in common’ except in 
so far as the unappropriated waste and grazing ground is so held. 
The villages have accepted the joint-responsibility under the 
modern revenue system, because their association would ex- 
pressly contemplate cohesion for such purposes, not to speak 
of other countervailing advantages, such as acquiring defined 

’ rights in the adjacent waste area, which they, may not have 
possessed before. 

Villages founded by associated colonists are treated as cases 
of individual foundation, since the associates are neither a 
gradually expanding clan nor a tribal-group already formed. 
If some of the members happen to be connected by blood, which 
is quite likely, it is an accidental circumstance, and may have 
produced some sharing (as a family) of particular holdings, but 
not of the whole village. Complete extracts from the District 
Reports describing the mode of foundation, the planting of the 
stake (mori) to mark the central village-site, and the drawing 
lots for the ‘ plough-lands,’ have been printed in my Land Systems . 
of British India and need not be repeated here.'! We find villages 
of this kind in the districts of Firozpur and what was formerly 
Sirsi? 

There is no doubt also that a similar origin may be ascribed 
to villages in other parts. It will be enough to call attention 
to the main features—viz. that the headman is the leader and 
spokesman of the party, who has perhaps conciliated some 
neighbouring chief or governor, and obtained his countenance to - 
the projected settlement. Major and minor divisions of the 
culturable area were, or might be, arranged in the first instance 
to suit the requirements of different groups—probably different 
castes or different family aggregates; within these, the several 
‘plough-lands’—such is the general unit—were arranged and 
assigned to each settler according to his means, ¢.e. with refer- 
ence to the plough cattle he possessed, and the number of hands 
he could bring to the work of cultivation; the plough-lands 

1 Vol. ii. p. 678 ff, and p. 689. 


* The Sirsa district has been abolished, part of the territory being added 
to Firozpur, part to Hisar. 
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were taken by drawing lots for each, so that there might be no 
unfair distribution. As to the adjacent waste area, it was so 
little. considered that no definite boundaries at first existed ; 
and long afterwards, anyone of the settlers who chose could 
break up a new portion, outside his former allotment. Indeed, 
this was the cause of some trouble after the Land-Revenue 
Settlement was introduced, ‘and a tenant law was provided. For 
then the waste was definitely surveyed and included in the village 
boundaries, and became formally the joint or ‘common.’ property 
of the whole body, who were, under the system in question, 
regarded as theco-proprietors of the whole village. Consequently, 
after the survey and record of rights, no one could make a new 
field in the waste without proceedings for partition, or without 
asking permission of the whole body. Moreover, additional 
cultivators had been formerly allowed in as tenants, on the 
understanding, perhaps rather tacit than expressed, that the 
land they cleared and subdued to the plough would be left in 
their possession for ever. Under the first of the tenant laws 
(1868) such persons might find themselves treated as tenants at 
will, and be offered the option of a rise in rent or of notice to 
quit-—a proceeding which, however legal, they regarded with 
indignation. 

Jt is extremely difficult to apply the term ‘ collective owner- 
ship’ to the rights in a village so constituted, at least before the 
days of Revenue records and surveys. The body was united for 
its own interest, and it accepted the joint liability for the 
Government Revenue, as one of the most natural objects of its 
association.! It is also curious to note that in some cases the 
headman and his sons managed to push themselves forward into 
a sort of proprietary position over the whole village, and exact 
some kind of rent from the other cultivators; in that case the 
village was distinguished as boledéri (bola=agreement). In 
revenue parlance, the others were called bhaidchara, though not 
in the correct sense in which I have always used the term. Ido 


1 As I have had occasion to observe before, in the days of bad or 
oppressive revenue management, it was a great matter for a combined body 
to be able to bargain for a lump sum which the collector would agree to, 
because it saved trouble; the village was thus secured from the inquisi- 
torial visits and vexatious interference of the revenue-farmers’ underlings. 
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not know of any specific instance where existing village bodies 
known to have originated as colonies and associations have 
adopted any other method of allotting the land than that of 
assigning separate numbers of ‘ plough-lands’ taken by lot. 
But there are still many villages the origin of which is uncer- 
tain ; and I suspect that not a few villages holding by shares in 
wells and in other modes (to be mentioned in the next chapter) are 
voluntary colonist associations. In any case, the form of sharing 

" adopted will depend on the local conditions of agriculture. If 
such a colony, instead of being planted in open dry plains and 
prairies like those of Firozpur and Sirsa, had been formed in a 
dense jungle country like that of Southern India (Tondai~manda- 
lam) they might have adopted a different: method ; they might 
have all combined to clear an area gradually, and to work the land 
without any final allotment, determining year by year what 
portion each co-sharer should take in hand. We shall see, later 
on, reason to believe that this was really the mode of working in 
the villages in Southern India, which were once held ‘jointly’ 
under a noteworthy colonising enterprise. 

Having now passed in review the various known origins of 
actually existing joint-villages, and seen how—apart from any 
general a priort theory—these villages, really grew up, it is 
evident that we have two great causes for union—(1) the exist- 
ence of a tribal or clan stage of society with all that this stage 
implies, especially in the way of a right to share equally in the 
tribal acquisition ; (2) the influence of the ‘joint-family’ and its 
law of joint-inheritance. And to these we might perhaps add a 
third—voluntary association and combination. Villages, or areas 
larger than villages, constituted under either influence are found 
tobe divided into certain general—majcr and minor, primary 
and secondary—divisions of the land, and finally into individual 
shares. Thus, there are certain liens which tend to make each 
village, in some sense, a unit-estate. They are, therefore, brought 
under a system of Land-Revenue Management which, devised to 
suit the prevailing form of tenure, subjects all the village estates 
in the province to a similar system of demarcation, survey, and 
record, Thesystem also applies acommon nomenclature to them 
all; and thus, as it were, varnishes over the whole group with an 
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appearance of uniformity which goes beyond any degree of 
similarity they naturally possess." 

It now remains to examine some details of the internal 
structure of joint-villages, and to note both the minor variations 
which occur and the modifications that the form of constitution 
may undergo. We have finally to notice the special cases of joint- 
village which are believed once to have existed in certain other 
parts of India, but which have become a subject of dispute because 
only traces of them now exist. These are very interesting to 
the historian as showing the growth, or at least the probable 
growth, of over-lord claims over what would otherwise be inde- 
pendent villages of the raiyatwart type, and also the formation 
of villages under special circumstances in a joint or co-sharing 
form as exceptions to the prevailing tenure. If our inferences 
regarding these mostly long decayed landlord-villages are at all 
just, we shall have the phenomenon of the ratyatwari village and 
the joint-village occurring in juxtaposition. But such a juxta- 
position is not confined to these doubtful cases, nor is it depen- 
dent on inferences regarding the past ; we shall also take occasion 
to describe certain cases where it can be seen in existence at the 
present day. 


1 By such a remark I do not intend to imply any disparagement of 
the system. As a matter of fact, in practical working, the North-West 
Provinces Revenue-system initiated by Regulation VII. of 1822 (and 
applied, with local modifications, to Orissa, to the Panjab, to Oudh, to 
Ajmer, and to the Central Provinces) has proved remarkably elastic. In 

_ Orissa, for instance, the working is as nearly raiyatwari as possible ; and 
so in Ajmer, where the principle of the joint-responsibility has been reduced 
to a mere shadow. Indeed, the system is able practically to admit both 
the landlord right over large estates (as in Oudh and parts of the North. 
‘West Provinces) and what are really separate holdings in villages 
nominally joint. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE VARIETIES AND MODIFICATIONS OF VILLAGE FORMS 


We have seen hitherto that the existence of a group of agri- 
cultural holdings forming a village does not necessarily imply 
a single or uniform plan of internal constitution. The village 
may be a group of independent holdings ; or it may be in one 
sense @ unit, a share in which isheld by every one of the resident 
owners who form the ‘village community.’ Or again it may bea 
group of lands which has been almost accidentally formed, the real 
areaof ‘collective ownership ’(as far as theterm is applicable) being, 
something much larger thana village. In any case, the constitu- 
tion may differ. The main forms or principles have now been dis- 
cussed—the tribal, the joint-family or pattidari, and the‘ equalised- 
share’ methods, &c. But each such method may exhibit in its 
application certain minor variations, just as in plants we may 
have ‘species,’ and under each a number of ‘ varieties.’ Apart 
from this, modification arises subsequently owing to what I may 
call ‘ wear and tear.’ Original shares are lost, sometimes par- 
tially, sometimes altogether, without any constitutional differ- 
ence of principle. 

There is one form of village which in the nature of things 
does not vary: the raiyatwdrt form, being merely an aggregate 
of independent holdings, has no original varieties; nor can any 
change be introduced short of its conversion into a joint-village 
either by reason of some artificial process of Revenue manage- 
ment, or, so to speak, naturally, by the reduction of the cultivators 
to the rank of ‘ tenant,’ under the influence of a co-sharing family, 
which establishes over-lord rights over the whole as the proprie- 
torycommunity. This is, however, not a variation of form, it is 


the supersession of one form by another. The superimposition 
ee ee, Ge ee ee ee. SO eA a Tee” (ee cL See 2 ras 
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conquering clans have settled, and’ wherever adventurers have 
acquired # dominion, or Rajas and Emperors have made grants, or 
the revenues have been farmed to some village-manager. But 
until such an over-lord arises, the independent group of Jand- 
holders, with its hereditary headman and its staff of artisans and 
menials, must necessarily remain unchanged.! 

But when we come to the joint-villages—those held on some 
system of co-sharing—there is ample room for variety, both 
original and induced by accident. : 

In the first place, I may mention a general cause of modifi- 
cation which may affect any kind of really joint-village. There 
may be a portion of the village area not yet divided; and this 
circumstance, though of no particular interest in itself from the 
tenure point of view, may be of practical importance to the ad- 
ministration. We shall see presently that the official classifica- 
tion provides a distinct head for the wholly divided, and another 
for the partly divided villages. In the former there is neither 
arable nor waste land, except the site of the village temple or 
mosque, the graveyards, roads, and other such naturally in- 
divisible areas, left unpartitioned ;? in the latter, which is by far 
the larger class, an area of waste either wanted for grazing and 
wood-cutting, or not yet wanted for ploughing up, is still held 
in common. Sometimes, also, a portion of the arable is left un- 
divided, because it is all in the hands of tenants-—perhaps 
‘occupancy’ or irremovable tenants—and the proprietors have 
no object in dividing it. This question of partial or total divi- 
sion may affect management in various ways ;* but there is one 


1 Ihave already discussed the possibility of rights being destroyed and 
originally homogeneous bodies dispersed under the effects of harsh revenue 
administration ; but nothing of the kind tends to alter the raiyatwiri form. 

2 Land which is unfit for cultivation and is otherwise impartible is 
spoken of as ghair mumkin ; while the waste for grazing, &c., that may 
one day be utilised, is mumkin—i.e. ‘possible’ to cultivate. The 
village-site is often partitioned, because it gives the different co-sharers not 
only sheir due allotment for their own houses, but enables each to charge 
rents and derive other benefits from the house-sites which fall to his 
share. 

8 It may also be conveniently borne in mind that when a village is 
divided into major and secendary groups (called patti, thok, &.), the whole 
of the land may be divided between the groups, so that nothing remains 
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point where it also touches custom and the tenure form. It is 
sometimes observed that, while the divided arable land is held on 
one existing scheme of shares or on the basis of mere de facto 
possession, the common land and the profits from grazing, wild 
fruits, thatch-grass or similar produce, as well as other common 
profits or dues—house rates and the like—may be enjoyed or 
divided on s quite different set of shares. This usually indicates 
that the original shares of the foundation have been disturbed or 
‘forgotten, as regards the cultivated holdings, and yet the coz 
sharers do not like altogether to ignore their proper principle ; 
they cannot help abandoning it as regards the lands that have 
long been held in severalty, but they still adhere to it as regards 
profits or lands which have not been yet divided. 

We may now proceed to the more specific varieties. It may 
be a convenience shortly to recapitulate the list of primary joint 
forms before specifying these variations. We have: (1) 
villages held ona tribal basis. As a rule, the several allotments 
are made as equal as possible : of this class the frontier and some, 
other Panjab villages form our best examples. Here the ‘joint- 
holding’ depends on the sense of unity as a clan, and on the 
feeling that all are equal and may have to submit to exchange - 
holdings with a view to giving effect to that equality. There is 
no particular bond constituting village-groups as such. (2) 

“Villages held by ‘ cultivating fraternities,’ where there has 
been no territorial rule and no aristocratic title in the family, 
but where, beginning with a small household-group settled on 
a wide area, there has gradually grown up a large clan. In 
some cases a group of villages has been formed like a number 
of buds shooting out from one parent stem, and then separating 
into so many full-blown new ‘villages.’ In other cases. certain 


common to the whole village (shdmilat dik) ; but each patti may have in- 
ternally divided only part of its land, leaving some still common to the 
section (shamilat patti). It very frequently happens that smaller family 
(or close kindred) groups hold their shares jointly because it would be so 
inconvenient to divide them. The co-sharers may recognise a fractional ~ 
interest in a patti which is represented by rdvqth part of a‘ rupee ” or less 
(see p. 315, ante) ; but such an interest cannot always be divided out on 
the ground, and must be enjoyed jointly with others or it would be 


useless, < 
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primary, secondary, and tertiary divisions of the whole estate- 
area have been established in the days when there were but a 
few family members; but after that, all the multiplying 
descendants have obtained land per capita according to the 
actual requirements of each household as it came to maturity. 
There was no thought of any particular aliquot parts of the 
whole; only care was taken that an equal division of good and 
bad Jands should be observed, and more especially that a valua- 
tion should be made so that the share of the burdens (land- 
revenue or any other charges) borne by each might be in just 
proportion to the value and extent of the land held. 

In contrast with this cultivating-fraternity form, where some 
traces of clan feeling are still in evidence, stands the very 
large class of villages (3) where one individual, or one or two 
together, obtained or founded the village-estate ; and here it is 
solely the ‘joint-family ’ fully developed, and its consequent law 
of joint-inheritance, that has produced the joint-community. 
Here, too, the ‘ village’ is essential ; it is the limit of the grant or 
acquisition. The heirs will divide strictly on the ancestral shares 
indicated by the ‘ genealogical tree.’ It is in this form that we 
have the stages, first, of the sole owner, then of his heirs holding 
undivided, and finally of complete or partial severance of the 
holdings. But in many such estates the division was made at 
a remote period. And there are some few cases where a kindred 
already numerous enough to form a village-group or something 
larger have, on acquiring a new domain, formed it and continue 
to subdivide it into so many ancestral shares, rather than into 
the equal lots of Nos. 1 and 2, The ancestral-share system is 
. peculiarly open to give dissatisfaction as time goes on ; it is also 
peculiarly liable to become modified by external agency. 

(4) There is a class of village still having certain features 
of‘ joint’ holding— e.g. the common responsibility fortherevenue, 
which is best described negatively ; it is not ‘tribal,’ it is not 
pattidari, nor is it held on the ‘artificial cak,’ or equalised-hold- 
ing method. There is locally some peculiarity, derived from some 
unknown source: perhaps the village is a small surviving 
remnant from some once larger body which has gradually dis- 
appeared ; often itis a,voluntary association of cultivators, who 
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have combined for protection inte a ‘joint-body.’ In these cases 
the ‘shares’ are of various kinds. 

(5) Lastly, there is a large list of villages which is only 
separable because we are in the dark as to their real original 
mode of constitution. The ‘co-sharers’ hold each a certain 
separate area, and the fact of possession is the only known 
measure of right. The official classification has a special head 
for these ‘ de-facto-holding ’ villages." 

: Let us notice each head separately, and see what minor 
varieties are possible. 

(1) It is difficult to say that there is any typical or normal 
form of the purely tribal village of the Panjab. Regarding the 
co-sharers as persons, the village depends on the family con- 
nection which associates a number of kindred in one separate 
group, and on the conditions of life and locality which compel 
many small hamlets, or one large dbddi, as the case may be, to 
be formed. All we can ask is what is the type of tribal-share ? 
The examples I have given show some variety in this respect 
which is evidently original and not induced. Generally, both 
in Bilichi and Pathan tribes, the larger divisions follow the 
branches of the first ancestral family up to a certain point ;? but © 
within the khel, or other ultimate larger group, the single shares 
are per capita and equal. More rarely ancestral shares seem to 
be followed throughout, and up to the existing families. The 
principal changes that occur in such a distribution of holdings are 
more a matter of anticipation than anything else. The clan- 
connection, not being exercised in war, or by other occasions, 
will fall away and be forgotten; the general sense of the area as 
‘the clan possession’ in which each member has his personal 
share or right will also fade away, especially with the abandon- 
ment of the old custom of periodic exchange of holdings which 
kept it alive, but which becomes impossible when time and labour 
expended for years past have produced well-cultivated fields and 
farms, and when records of title and maps of permanent holdings 


1 See Appendix to the chapter on the official classification of villages 
for statistical purposes. 2 

> Even then the tappa, &c., are not made of equal size and value; they 
are larger or smaller according to the number of houses and families in 
each. 
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have been prepared. Under the system of dividing the land into 
lots composed of several pieces of different soils, there will be, I 
suppose, a gradual tendency for original differences to disappear 
under long cultivation, manuring, and watering ; fields will then 
be voluntarily exchanged, and by these means holdings will in 
time become consolidated lots in one place. 
(2) But in the communities which I have called the ‘true 
bhaidchara,’ and of which the Aira-khera estate in the MATHURA 
’ district ' is a perfect example, there are several natural varieties 
if not subsequent modifications. It will be remembered that in 
all these cases of clan-holdings and fraternities growing up on 
the spot there is never anything in the nature of holding ‘in 
common.’ Certain large divisions may be established at an 
early stage of the growth of the body, and within these the 
household lots or shares for the later descendants in each group 
are added on, one by one, as the families increase. In these 
cases very large areas are usually occupied; and the first modi- 
fication they undergo is that some of the family groups within 
each main division, having each built separate groups of houses, 
but regarding themselves as offshoots from the parent village 
and not at first disconnected from it, gradually blossom out into 
completely separate villages. Thus a large estate in the Hamir- 
Pur district called Kheraila-khas, and containing 284 square 
miles, was divided into six main thok or sections, and these have 
now become separate village estates. So in the same district, 
Patara, an estate of over 9,000 acres, was divided into twelve sec- 
tions (there called behri), which have become as many ‘ villages.’ 
The building of the separate residence, the increase of the houses, 
and the consequent completion of the village establishment, is 
what makes the separate ‘village:’ the lands belonging to it 
may still be scattered, and only brought into an aggregate in the 
official registers. But sometimes a large portion of the land 
happens to lie in one block, and then in the course of time out- 
lying fields will be exchanged, and so the village and its land 
will be brought into a ring fence. Lastly, special customs of 
distributing the revenue charges according to standard valuation 
lots (cak, &c.) will be given ‘up in favour of paying according to 
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the differential acreage-rates for soils established for assessment 
purposes by the Revenue-Settlement Officer. 

But the method of sharing also shows some variation. Thus, 
in the BANDA district, if the village was composed of no more than 
the three chief varieties of soil—mdar, parwd, and rakdr—it was 
not necessary to make any complicated artificial lots, and for 
valuation of the holdings; it was sufficient to treat the members 
of the community as holding each a certain number of bigha 
‘measures of land; but the bighd of the worst soil was in fact two 
or three times as large as the bighd of the best soil! In Main- 
puri, examples occur of villages in which advantage was taken of 
the natural belts into which the cultivation in the North-West 
Provinces generally is observed to fall: there is the gauhdn, or 
land nearest the village site (central group of homesteads), which 
is always well irrigated and easy to manure, and is thus the most 

’ yaluableand most successfully cultivated ; next thereis the manjha, 
or ‘middle land, not quite so good, because not so easily supplied 
with manure, and irrigation is perhaps less certain ; lastly, there is 
the barha, or outlying zone of the poorest soil, probably rarely 
manured and largely dependent on the rainfall. Each holding 
will be represented on the basis of an artificial tor (or tauzt-bighd) - 
made up of a certain area in each zone of the best, middle, and 
outer land.2 The holdings here are scattered, but very much 
less so than under the elaborate system of soil classification 
sometimes followed—such, for instance, as that noted from the 
Basti district.> 

I have not met with other specific forms of-originally various 
(or afterwards modified) bhaidchard custom. The ‘ bhatdchara, lot 
or share’ must naturally vary with the simplicity or complexity 
of the actual soil distribution in the village. In a very uniform 


1 Banda S. R.p. 40. So that when the revenues are distributed at a 
uniform sum ‘per bighd,’ the payment is in fact fairly equal. 

2 North-West Provinces Gazetteer, iv. 600. Thus, in one village the © 
standard lot was large, viz. 90 bighds (actual measure), composed of 
25 of the best + 80 of the middle + 35 of the poorest. In another village, 
where the lots were numerous and consequently smaller, I find 819 lots 
each of 24 actual bighas (6 of the best +8 of the middle + 10 of the outer 
soil-zone). 

3 See p. 291, anie. 
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locality the shares may be of the simplest description ;'! where 
the soil varies much each share or lot will be a very composite 
one. In the latter case serious practical difficulty is to be 
looked for in the future. The tendency in such estates (as 
noted, ¢.g., in the Erawa S. R., which is worth consulting on the 
subject), is for the shares to become excessively subdivided ; 
and then the fact that the holding is already perhaps in three 
or five or more portions tells awkwardly ; for each portion has 
to’ undergo the same process of subdivision. The result is that 
unless the cultivators are of superior energy, or are able to 
devise some remedy and to send off their surplus hands to some 
other occupation, they will surely fall into poverty and lose the 
ownership altogether. In this district, the prospects of the 
much divided bhaidchard estates are not very promising: the 
Settlement Officer notices that the patwdrt (village accountant) 
is the only person who knows how to keep the accounts of 
the numerous little separate holdings, and how to apportion the 
revenue payment ; he rules them all accordingly ; the pancayat 
has ceased to exist, and ‘self-government’ is a delusion. 

(8) The ancestral-share, or pattidari, villages are the most 
likely to change of any. Here it will be remembered that, 
theoretically, if a man owns (owing to his place in the genea- 
logical table) say 4 of 3 of 4 (= gig) of the patti or main branch 
to which he belongs, he ought to be holding 5 of the cultivated 
area, to be entitled (on partition) to the same fraction of the 
waste, and to be paying ; of the assessed land revenue and 
common expenses of the patti. But long before the village has 
got to this number of smal! shares it will probably be found 
that the correct fractions? have been partially, at any rate, lost 
sight of. The causes are several; they are sometimes natural, 


1 It is to be regretted that the method of sharing in the large Jihlam 
clan-estates or villages (ante, p. 270) isnot on record. I believe, however, 
that it is by simple plough-lands allotted in each group according to the 
requirements of the households at the time, there being great similarity 
of soil throughout. 

? Tt will always be remembered that the arithmetic of vulgar fractions 
was not known in former days to the village population, any more than it 
was to the devisers of the extraordinarily clumsy provisions (as they appear 
to us) for dividing the estate under the Muhammadan law of inheritance. 
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but still more: often they are the result of external pressure on 
the village resources. In the first place, after the co-sharers 
had gone through a certain term of practical experience of 
working their separate shares, it must often have proved that 
two portions designed to represent perfectly equal fractional- 
shares are by no means equal in working value; at least, they 
are not equally productive in the hands of the actual holders. 
When this inequality is general, the co-sharers will probably 
- not alter the holdings, but will give up the attempt to distribute 
the charges according to the proper (corresponding) fractions, 
and will agree to a bach (as it is called), which will redistribute 
the burdens in a more equitable manner. And then the hold- 
ings themselves rarely remain unaltered in extent: one man 
finds himself able to cultivate more waste land and increases 
his holding ; another sells a part of his share to his neighbour, 
or becomes poor and leaves the village, in which case his holding 
is distributed perhaps between not more than two who are willing 
to undertake to pay the revenue ; or it is absorbed by the head-’ 
man, &. This goes on till a great many sharers have more or 
less than their true fraction. But a still more fruitful cause of 
_ change is the heavy lump-assessment laid on the village by 
some former. rapacious native governor; all the holders had 
then to pay what they could and to cultivate what they could 
to make up the total and avoid being ruined or ejected from 
their-ancestral home. Possibly, too, they would have to call in 
outsiders to help; and these may have needed to be coaxed by 
promises of admission as co-sharers or as tenants with special 
privileges—such as paying nothing beyond the Government 
assessment on their land. Case after case occurs in our records 
where this has actually happened. In the Panjab it was indeed 
the normal state of things under successive Sikh governments ; 
with them it was the regular plan to take everything that could . 
be got, from everyone—no matter whether he was owner or 
tenant—-who held land. Shares then ceased to have much 
practical value; and it is not surprising that the correct scale 
was often forgotten or voluntarily abandoned or altered, while 
the village body were unwilling to give up their ancestral lands 


Hence division by fractions was always a roughly and clumsily per- 
formed operatigh. Cf. p. 263, ante. 
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en bloc if they possibly could help it. After some years, or 
perhaps a generation or two, it is too late to rectify the shares, 
when better times come round; the larger holders will stand _ 
out for their de facto holding on the ground of their larger pay- 
ments ; the weaker ones will have to submit ; and the only relief 
is that the existing revenue assessnrent can, by law, be distri- 
buted in accordance with the actual holdings, or at rates per 
‘acre, of the different kinds of soil. 

I expect also that irregularity must frequently have arisen 
from the mode in which the land was held before formal parti- 
tion.!. Each co-sharer gets possession of a certain home-farm, 
or str land; and this he continues to hold on the understanding 
that when a regular partition is demanded he will have to sub- 
mit to give or take as the case may be; for the land: held by 
each in this way may be more or may be less than the proper 
fractional share of the whole village, or of any section of it. 
When at last a partition is made, there is a struggle, in which 
each sharer hopes to keep what he has previously been enjoying ; 
and it is quite possible that some irregularity is submitted to by 
the weaker members, and that the stronger come off the gainers. 
But, whatever the cause of the inequality, it is first made 
tolerable by dropping the fractions, as far as revenue payment is 
concerned, and making the charges correspond to the area 
actually held. In the end the villages frequently consent to 
remain ‘as they are.’ Sometimes they will allow the de facto 
holdings to be recorded, and then, of course, the change is 
stereotyped. Sometimes they will desire to have the proper 
list of shares recorded, but the possession does not, in fact, 
correspond ; this means that there is some lingering idea that 
one day or other the correct shares will be restored. But it 
must be remembered that there is in most communities con- 
siderable pride taken in the pattidari form, as being intimately 
connected with the maintenance of the family dignity; and I 
have given an instance of at least one district where the co- 
sharers agreed to correct the existing holdings either by sur- 
render of excess lands, or by making up to those whose holding, 
was deficient, by means of a special allotment out of the 
culturable common waste.” , ~ 

1 See post, p. 347. | ? Ante, p. 828. 
4 
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It is also frequently observed that, while de facto holding 
has been acquiesced in as regards the old cultivated land, the 
‘manorial’ profits of the waste lands, or from fruits, grass, 
grazing fees, house-dues, and other miscellaneous sources, are 
still divided on ancestral shares, and that the culturable waste 
will be partitioned on the ancestral shares also. In such cases 
we have estates partly held on shares and partly on de facto 
possession. This is one of the reasons why the official classi- 

‘fication provides a separate heading for ‘ imperfect pattidart 
villages,’ which means that part of the land is undivided, and 
possibly also that the divided and undivided portions are shared 
on different principles. It may be added that for the same reason 
an ‘imperfect bhaidcharda’ may exist ; part of the land may be 
retained in common; and there may be cases where a different 
principle hes been introduced in the two portions. (I do not, 
however, know of any such, at least in the real ‘customary 
share’ class of village.) 

If we tabulate the variations of the ancestrally-shared villages, 
we have : 

1. Held on fairly correct shares ; 


at least the principle is acknow- 
ledged throughout." 


2. Held partly de facto (home farms / @. Separate (existing) pos- 


out of proportion to the correct session has become un- 
share) ; and the rest (common alterable by record in the 
land, profits of a miscellaneous Papers of Settlement. 
kind, &c.) divided. on the correct} 5. Separate possession has 
ancestral shures. not been recorded. 


a. Existing possession fixed 


by record. 
3. Ancestralshares havebecome com-} 8. Only a list of shareholders 
pletely lost or upset and disused. recorded, and cultiva- 
tion arranged for each 
year.? 


1 These occur where the land is partitioned, and also where the whole 
land is held by tenants, and managed by one man on behalf of an 
undivided body, who share the profits ancestrally. 

? Mr. Whiteway, author of the Mathura S.R., informs me that such 
cases do exist, but are very rare. 
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The effect of heavy revenue-assessments in producing tenure 
modifications is not confined to pattidéri villages; it may be 
observed in any class; it may break down whatever system of 
shares existed. It was doubtless this oppression that led to the 
bhejbarar custom, which prevailed at one time, especially in the 
districts of Banda, Allahabad, &c.! Here, quite irrespective of 
any original or theoretical distribution of burdens, the revenne 
charge was in former days periodically redistributed so as to 
suit the actual cultivation of each member; and the liability of 
an insolvent member was distributed rateably among the others. 
This was done, not because they held the land in common, which 
they never did, but because they were still one clan or one 
‘ wide-kindred,’ as the case might be, and this was the most 
feasible mode of preserving their united existence as land- 
holders. Over-assessment, too, must have led to various arrange- 
ments for admitting new cultivators; and especially to the 
absconding or withdrawal of some of the co-sharers, who some 
‘years later would seek to be readmitted, but most probably 
would be allowed a smaller holding than they had once enjoyed, 
and perhaps an inferior position. 

In the Gusrar district of the Panjab, Mr. Tupper? notices 
how oppression under Ahmad Shah Durani led various sections 
of different tribes or families to club together and effect ‘a 
much greater concentration of the village communities’ than 
had existed before. We have seen how, in distant Kachar,? the 
settlers formed joint-stock communities, doubtless to enable 
them unitedly to meet the revenue charge, and to ward off 
internal interference with their affairs. And so they did under 
the visdébadi system in North Madras. In some of these cases 
we observe the effect of a sense of strength given by voluntary 
combination; but in others, as in the GugRAT district, the 
elements combining were already tribal, or at least kindred 
groups, and the natural sense of tribal-union maintained the 
combination ; but each group kept to itself, and formed a distinct 


* This custom is fully described in L. S. B. I, ii. 148, It was certainly, 
while it lasted, an expression of the solidarity of the village; as all 
consented to a periodical readjustment of their proportionate payments, 
and in some cases to a correction of holdings, 

? Cust. Law, ii. 81. 5 Ante, p. 140, 

z2 
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tarf, or section of the village. In most cases, too, the result of 
heavy exactions was to confuse the co-sharers with their tenants 
and cultivators: ‘responsibilities were imposed on the founder's 
kin, or immigrant outsiders indifferently.’ Naturally, in after 
times, the outsiders, who had borne the burden equally with 
the nominal ‘owners,’ claimed their just privilege, and the 
modern Revenue Law cut the knot by creating for them a 
special status of malik maghiza, or ‘ proprietors of the holding,’ 
' without any interest in the general management of the village or 
share in the common lands or miscellaneous profits of the whole.' 
There is also a curious feature connected with the pattidari 
principle of sharing which is observed in Oudh and the North- 
West Provinces and possibly elsewhere. It will be found in cases 
where the existing proprietors are groups of families which had 
established their over-lordship over a number of village-areas 
already existing ; and they have declined to accept the existing 
villages as the ‘shell’ into which the growing communities will 
fit. As the lendlord family multiplied, it partitioned, and then 
the sections partitioned again. Such a partition might have 
given, say, a single village to each branch of the kindred, and 
that would be subdivided into patti, &c., for the lesser branches ; 
then we should have a number of separate and compact village- 
estates, each owned by the descendants of the particular head 
to whom the village was allotted. But very often, actuated 
by a desire to secure a more equitable division of the property, 
the heads of groups who were to receive the separate major- 
shares got part of their allotment in one geographical village, 
and part in. another, or in several others; so that here the 


1 This is only one way in which such cases of limited or secondary 
proprietary-right to plots of land within the village estate come to exist. 
In other cases such persons have been recognised in view of the fact that 
originally they were full proprietors, but their rights had been overborne 
by the growth of a new general proprietary body over their heads as, e.9., 
in the case of the malik magbiza in Central Provinces villages, or with 
the ‘ardzidar and mushakhsidar in parts of the North West-Provinces. 

It must be remembered that in the old.days the village ‘ solidarity’ 
was much more felt than it is now, and that there were many cases (even 
in the North-West Provinces) where tenants were welcomed to help 
cultivate, and no one thought of taking rent from them. The burdens 
were distributed rateably over the whole, and all paid slike. 
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estate, or mahdl (group of lands held under one title), has to 
be gathered together on paper, and cannot be a compact area 
on the ground. In the ‘AzamGarH district, for example, to 
which I have so often referred for illustrations from its 
curiously subdivided villages, ‘one patti may hold its land 
in one or two mauzas (geographical or survey village), another 
pattt in another mauza or two, and a third patti in a third, 
while all the pattis hold in the remaining mauzas ; but gener- 
‘ally all the pattis have shares in all the manzas.’! As the 
families are much attached to certain places .of residence, 
which are also divided, it happens that many groups of land 
- belonging to one section of a family, have no village site: the 
owners continue to reside at some other centre. Such areas 
are technically said to be be-ciraghi, or ‘without alamp.’? It is 
often only the larger and important villages that are finally sub- 
divided down to the household shares ; in others the Jands for the 
whole patti have long ago been defined, but the families within 
the patti manage their holding jointly—very probably collecting 
and dividing the rents obtained from the tenants. This pecu- 
liarity, it will be observed, affects the land; it does not alter 
the ancestral shares or the constitution of the groups of fami- 
lies. Such groups may be subject to the loss of their correct 
share-system and so forth, just as if they were enjoying a com- 
pact area of land. 

(4) I have made this head—for the remaining villages, 
sometimes colonist groups and sometimes of other origins, in 
which neither the tribal nor the pattiddéri methods of division 
are followed. Colonist villages—known to have had that origin— 
have been described as a well-known feature of the South-eastern 
Panjab. But when we have taken note of those known origins 
which we can classify, there are still a large number of villages 
found here and there with local, special, or apparently exceptional 
methods of sharing, of which the origin is not always known. 
Any small tribal or family group may locally adopt some method 
of sharing which is peculiar. Thus, among the Ghakar clans of 
the Northern Panjab, in an ‘tlaqa or tribal territory called Sohan, 
the allotment of lands was made with reference to military 


1 Azimgarh 8. R. ‘ Government Review,’ § 2. 
2 Ibid. §§ 826-8, pp. 92, 93. 
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rank, as horseman, or foot-soldier, or asdimi (ordinary person). 
‘The share for the former was one-third as much again as the 
latter. For family purposes the ‘ horseman’ share was divided 
into four sum (=hoof). And so in a village in the Hazara 
district I have noticed shares (called dogi) each subdivided into 
four pair (=feet), and each pair into four kharsanuli (or toes).! 
These are some of the exceptional and local cases. 
A much more widely spread mode of sharing is found in 
the Panjab, and occasionally in the North-West Provinces ; we 
are led to suppose that the villages adopting it are frequently 
groups of voluntary associates. It is observed when cultivation 
is carried on by means of irrigation-wells.. The settlers have 
combined to sink the number necessary, and shares in the village 
ave reckoned by shares in the wells which water, or at least 
partially protect, the whole arable portion. One well, with the 
area nominally attached to it, will be divided among three sharers, 
another among six, and so on. The actual watering is managed 
by each sharer taking possession of the well apparatus, attaching 
his own bullocks, and working it (letting the water run into. 
his own channels) for so many hours in the working day, or on so 
many days in the week. In the Juinst district, North-West Pro-: 
vinces, there are whole villages (called kvabadi villages) worked 
in this way ; but there is a peculiarity in the management, as all 
the fields are not always irrigable, nor the same fields under crop ; 
so the revenue is assessed in a lump sum per ‘well,’ covering 
both the land regularly watered and the outlying fields, which 
can only occasionally in favourable seasons get irrigated.? 

Tn villages of uniform soil, another common mode of sharing 
is to divide the land into lots (of varying number of acres), 
called ‘ ploughs,’ the unit being the quantity of land which it is 
supposed one pair of oxen can plough. Ifnecessary, the‘ plough ’ 
is subdivided into ‘ bullocks,’ and each ‘bullock’ into ‘ legs.’ 5 
Sometimes the division is effected by counting the cattle and 
allotting the avea into so many portions representing each ‘one 
bullock’—one family will hold two, another ten, and so on. 
Here the only ‘joint’ element in the village is the ‘common 


11, 8. BI. ii. 689. * North-West Provinces Gazetteer, ii, 281. 
5 See L. S. B. I. ii. 143. 
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waste’ allotted to the village, and recorded as their joint- 
property, and the common responsibility for the land revenue ; 
the actual holdings are, and always have been, separate. 

It is hardly necessary to specify separately, as cases of 
modification, the change of a joint-village of one form into a 
village of another form, by sale, or grant, or by some voluntary 
adoption of a new plan of holding. Yet such cases do occur. 
I have elsewhere given an account of a village in the Tirohin 
pargana (BANDA district) where a bhaidchard village became 
granted to three Brahman proprietors, and so technically became 
a pattidari village. A village called Tira was another case in 
which part became held under one principle and part under 
another,' The largest class of transformation cases is where 
the old constitution has been lost completely, without any 
apparent or traceable grant, purchase, or usurpation of over-lord 
rights where, indeed, no definite explanation can be given. 

(5) And this will serve to remind us that after enumerating 
the varieties and known modifications of the several forms of 
village, it is necessary to take account of the many villages 
which,-having made no objection to the joint liability under the 
North-west Land-revenue system, and having accepted the 
common area of waste attached to their group, are reckoned as 
‘ joint-villages,’ and yet there is no trace of any particular 
foundation, or of any share-system; the cultivated land is 
held simply on the basis of de-facto possession—i.e. every 
member of the community has come to hold a certain area of 
land—how, he does not know. 

Each holding is enjoyed in complete severalty, but the 
whole village admits its joint responsibility for the ‘revenue. 
Should it happen that there is a waste area to be divided, the 
division will take place hash-rasad-khewat—according to the 
proportion of land held in the arable, or to the amount of revenue 
paid. Even if this ‘possession’ is believed to represent a 
modification of an earlier system of regular ancestral or other 
shares, still it is now irrevocable. But very often nothing is 
remembered ; and the holders say that their holding was always 


' Both the cases are given in detail in L. S. B. I. ii. 147, 148,and 
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merely according to what they wanted or could manage (hisht 
haeb maqdir), or that their holding was what ‘ Providence gave 
them’ (dad illahi). 

In some such cases, possession is now the sole measure of 
tight in the arable land; but the existence of ancestral 
or other shares is acknowledged as regards tho waste and the 
manorial profits. ‘These cases have been already alluded to. 

There is, however, one class of cases in which ‘de-facto 

“possession ’ is the sole measure of right throughout, in which it 

is highly probable that original shares are unknown because 
there never were any; the villages were originally raiyatwart, 
and no landlord family happened to have acquired them. Such 
villages merely became ‘ joint’ by the example of the neighbour- 
ing estates and the application of the prevalent, Land-revenue 
system. 

In some districts such a change has been artificially effected. 
For example, in the little province of AJMER (the only British 
possession in Rajputana), the villages were raiyatwari, but were 
brought under the North-West Provinces Settlement, and made 
‘joint’ by the grant in common of the adjacent waste; but the 
joint responsibility was so little adapted to the circumstances of: 
the communities that at the later Settlements it has been 
virtually abrogated. 

In the CenrraL Provinces the same thing happenéd, only 

in a peculiar form ; for there the whole village was not treated 
as the joint proprietary body, but the headman, or. more fre- 
quently the Maratha Revenue manager, or mél-guzdr (as he was 
afterwards called), was made sole proprietor, only with large 
_ Yeservations of the rights of the original cultivators ; so that 
there we have the peculiar feature of landlord-villages, only that 
the landlords have no power of interference with the rent- 
payments, or with the management of a considerable portion of 
their tenants.! 

Then, again, there are the districts, like Kangra and Kumaon, 
where, as we have seen, there were no villages, but the hamlets 
have been aggregated into circles, and certain areas of common 
waste and forest given to each, and so the circles have been 


1 The Ajmer and the Central Provinces systems are fully described.in 
L. 8. B. I. vol. ii. 
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formed into villages. The same thing happened with. the 
isolated ‘ wells’ in the South-western Panjab. Here the land 
has practically come to be a bond of union, as the separate farms 
formed into groups have accepted the joint constitution ; they 
have, even adopted the custom of pre-emption, basing it, as 
might, be expected, on the principle of mere contiguity or 
vicinage. ‘Individuals,’ writes Mr. Roe,! ‘have sunk wells in 
_ the waste, receiving a grant from Government of from sixteen 
to fifty acres of land; and where such grants lie near together 
they have been formed into a village and the intervening waste 
thrown in as common land. I myself as Settlement Officer, 
have created several such villages in the Montgomery and 
Multan “Bar” dry tract. More were so erected under native 
rule, and very probably in some cases the families have come 
together of their own accord.’ In these isolated and afterwards 
artificially aggregated holdings, some curious customs of right 
have sprung up. In the first place, in many cases, families of 
some pretension have gained the over-lordship over such villages, 
or, may be, over a considerable tract of country, and have been 
able to exact a kind of over-lord fee.? Sometimes the landlord 
also settled a cultivator under what is known as the adhlapi 
custom, by which the cultivator who sinks the well (without which 
tillage would be impossible) becomes customary owner of half 
the land, and the landlord of the other half; very frequently 
the well-sinker would also permanently occupy the landlord’s 
half, paying him rent for it. Under this state of things also 
appears another custom, the kasdr khwar (=eater of fractions), 
where the owner of the land employs someone with capital to 
sink the well, and the latter receives certain dues (kasiir-sil-cah) 
or portion of the produce ‘ for the bricks of the well.’ In Sikh 
days, the local governors often ignored the over-lord, and assumed 
their own right to locate settlers on cak, or allotments of waste. 
These settlers were then able to sink wells and hold on what is 
called a cakdart tenure. It might be that the grantee (cakdér) 
was unable himself to sink the well, and put in a tenant who 


1 Tribal Law in the Panjab, p. 8, and note. 

2 See L. S. B. I. ii. 661, and iii., chapter on Sindh. It was in “this 
way that the ‘zamindari ’ rights in Sindh grew up over aggregates of seat- 
tered settlements which answered to villages. , 
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did so; in such a case the tenant became irremovable, and is 
now recorded as ‘ inferior proprietor ;’ he is entitled to take the 
produce after paying the revenue, the over-lord’s hag, or fee, if 
there is one, and certain dues (in kind and called kasar) to the 
cakdir. 

While time and circumstances have thus produced many 
varieties in the holding of village lands, there has been one 
thing that has perhaps tended to preserve the constitution to 
‘some extent, and that is the facility with which the revenue and 
other burdens can be specially distributed over the holdings by 
a bach, or scheme in which (without altering the extent and 
character of the holdings themselves) earlier methods of fractional 
or artifical-lot valuation are given up and the revenue is dis- 
tributed over the actual holding, either by an all-round acreage- 
rate sufficient to cover the total sum, or by different acreage rates, 
which vary with the value of the soil, or by some other method. 

‘ Mr. D. G. Barkley enumerates eight such methods, used in the 

“*Panjab ;} but this includes the methods which are normal, viz. 
where the payment isaccording to the proper or theoretical shares, 
. Omitting these, the other methods adopted are—(1) to pay by a 

‘rate on each whole well (Inthgdri), (2) by a rateon theactual ploughs 
“‘posseseed by each co-sharer (halsart), (3) by an all-round acreage 
rate, (4) by rates varying with reference to the land being 
irrigated or unirrigated—i.e. dependent on rain-fall, (5) by ratés 
on the several descriptions of soil, (6) by a rate an the houses or 
families (garh sdri) proportionate to the number and ability of 
each, (7) by a rate according to the cattle possessed (dum sirt 
—t.e. counting ‘tails.’) Whatever general method is in force, 
there may be different ways of applying it. It may be, for 
instance, that rents of the tenant lands, and rents, usually 
light, applied to the lands in the possession of the several co- 
sharers, are all levied and collected, or, at any rate, brought to 
account, at contract or customary rates. This sum, together 
with all miscellaneous and ‘manorial’ income added, is first 
applied to pay the revenue and rates and the common expenses of 
the village—entertainment of guests, repairs of village public 
buildings, and, I fear, we must add, bribes to officials, and cost 


* See his Panjab edition of Thomason’s Directions to Revenue Officers, 
p. 44. 
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of supplying free rations to man and beast, as shown in the 
shop-books of the grocer, the grain dealer, the money-lender, or 
the headman, who disbursed them in the first instance, and 
then the surplus is distributed according to shares. Otherwise 
the proceeds of tenant-rents on the undivided land, and other 
items of general income, go to pay the revenue. and expenses, 
and, if they do not suffice, a rate is levied on the co-sharers’ 
holdings, according to one or other of the above methods, just 

" sufficient to make up the total charges. ‘There are no profits, 
of course, under this latter system. 

Tt follows almost naturally, from this, to pass on to explain 
what is usually meant by holding a village ‘in common.’ I do 
not here speak of the mere leaving to the common use and 
enjoyment a certain area of waste and grazing ground. Such 
land is often left undivided, not because of any inherent idea of 
community of goods of which this is a relic, but for reasons 
already stated. 1 refer to the areas where the whole village is 
held ‘in common ’ by the proprietors themselves. This usually’ 
happens in villages where the community are the coheirs of ong: 
founder ; they are jealous of each other, and regard partition as 
likely to give an undue start to some one or more members, 
which will give him or them an advantage over the rest. Morg*’ 
rarely it happens, when there is some peculiarity in the soil, or 
some other circumstances which make it desirable for the body 
either to cultivate the land, and, after paying the revenue and 
expenses, to divide the surplus on known shares, or else to 
manage the cultivation by an arrangement effected year by year ; 
each co-sharer takes up, for the year, such a plot as is assigned 
to him, without calling it his own; in that case each takes the 
produce of what he has actually cultivated; this is the most 
usual plan. 

In the Panjab, for example, I may quote Mr. Roe’s descrip- 
tion ; and I believe that it correctly represents what happens in 
other places where there are undivided villages cultivated by 
the proprietors. Each co-sharer actually takes as his ‘home- 
farm ’-——i.e. some area which he holds in. possession, though as yet 
there has been no partition—and he enjoys the whole produce of 
that, either paying a light rent for it to the common fund or 
otherwise. After observing that there is no such thing as a ‘ 
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common house or common table, and that each family has its 
own ‘house with its surroundings, the privacy of which is 
strictly guarded,’ Mr. Roe continues : 


‘Nor do we find . . . even in joint (ze. undivided) villages, or 
even in joint holdings, that the produce of the cultivated lands is ever 
really brought to a common stock, and then distributed. What 
happens in practice is that each cultivating proprietor takes the . 
“whole of the produce of whatever portion of the joint Jand he actually 
cultivates, and pays the land revenue assessed on it, and perhaps a 
light rent in addition. This rent, and all rents paid by tenants, and 
all income derived from the waste, go to the common fund or 
malba! . . . If there is any surplus, it is not distributed in cash, but 
the headmen with whom the administration of the common fund 
rests, if they do not embezzle it themselves, apply it to payment of 
the land revenue, thus reducing the amount to be paid by each 
shareholder.’ ? 


From these considerations we shall now be able to summarise 
the actual varieties of the different kinds of village, as we have 
already summarised the various origins from which the bodies of 
owners sprang. A reference to the Appendia will then show 
how the official vernacular terms come into use, and how the 
classification adopted in all general returns is valueless as far as 
the real tenure distinction is concerned. 


(i.) The raiyatwéri village, which has remained as such in all 
those provinces where no attempt has been made to establish 
middle-men, or to aggregate the separate holdings artificially, 
i.e. to make a general estate by including a portion of waste, 
which may be partitioned, and imposing a joint responsi- 
bility for a lump sum of revenue assessed on the estate as a 
unit. 

(ii.) The zamindari khalis, or ‘sole landlord’ village, where 
one single person concentrates in himself the right to all the 
land and all the rents, &., in the village. 

(iii.) The zamindaért mushtarka, or jointly held, undivided 
village, where the body of nearly related agnates, descendants 
of one original landlord, own the village, and have not 


1 This term has been explained above. 
2 Tribal Law in the Panjab, p. 9. 
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divided it at all—i.e. by any formal partition. In rare cases, 
a joint-holding, as I have remarked, may result from other 
causes, 

(iv.) The village partitioned and held on ancestral shares—the 
legal, or fractional shares of the law or custom of inheritance 
pure and simple. Rarely these shares are correct or perfect: ; 
but if the principle is acknowledged over the whole of the 
land, the village is rightly put in this class. We have in 
this case either the result of a formal partition made recently, 
‘or at all events subsequently to a known period of previous 
undivided holding ; but very often a state of division has 
immemorially existed. In most cases, however, it does result 
from the antecedent holding of some founder, or a small 
number of such founders whose names still adhere to the 
patti, or main sections. In certain cases it may be that a 
sufficiently numerous family has conquered or gained an 
estate, and has divided it out, on settling down, in ancestral 
fractional shares throughout. 

(v.) The purely tribal village, usually held in shares on some 
plan of equal holding, such as we see in the definitely tribal 
cases of Bilichi and Pathan frontier villages, and in some 
large tribal villages in the North Panjab and elsewhere. 

(vi.) But we also include the ‘cultivating fraternities’ of 
‘democratic’ or non-monarchical clans, exhibiting many of 
the same features of connected groups of hamlets, occupying 
a large and continuous area. The shares are usually equalised 
lots made up of different soils, and subject to a peculiar mode 
of calculating value. These villages ought to be called (and 
only these) bhaidchara. 

(vii.) All villages held on ‘ploughs,’ ‘ well-shares,’ and other 
‘fancy’ methods of allotment, always divided, which may be 
colonist-associations voluntarily formed out of more or less 
miscellaneous elements ; or they may be tribal or family 
groups, which have adopted this particular method for reasons 
which are not now discoverable. 

(viii) We have also to add villages now retaining something of 
the corporate feeling, the relics of a family or a tribal union, 
but who have lost or never possessed any calculated share 
of the unit-estate, and have separate holdings, of which all 
that can be said is that possession is now the sole measure of 
interest. s 

(ix.) Lastly, we may make a class, or rather two sub-classes, 
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for what are officially termed the ‘imperfect’ forms of parti- 
tioned village estates. If a portion of the estate is left 
undivided, this fact alone puts the village, for official pur- 
poses, into the ‘imperfect’ class, whether of pattidart or 
other. From a tenure point of view, this partial indivision 
is only interesting when it involves the fact that one method 
of sharing is applied to the divided cultivated land, and 
another, very probably the old or original scheme of the 
estate, to sharing the waste, or dividing the common profits. 
So that really this class gives us the ‘transition’ village, 
where the loss of the ancestral or some other kind of share 
is not quite complete—the village is not yet wholly relegated 
to the eighth head, where de-facto possession is alone recog- 
nised. This head, then, includes the ‘imperfect’ pattidart 
and the imperfect bhaiachara, or any other kind of shared 
estate. 


With these nine heads of real difference and variety, it will 
now be easy to compare the heads of classification which were 
indicated in Mr. Thomason’s Directions to Revenue Officers in the 
forties ; these have, with singular infelicity, been adopted ever 
since for official purposes, the terms getting slightly, or some- 
times completely, misused in different places. 

The headings of the statistical tables are : '— 

(i.) ‘ Zamindari’ generally employed to mean either a sole 
londlord or an undivided body. I suppose because it was 
troublesome to write the distinguishing vernacular additions—- 
thalis (sole), mushtarke (joint), which alone give any sense to 
the term. 

(ii.) Pattiddri, divided on legal or ancestral shares, often, 
however, allowed to include other settled schemes of shares 
besides. 

{iii.) Imperfect pattidéri, partly so divided, and including 
the large class where the two portions are shared in different 
ways. 

(iv.) Bhaiachara, which in the Panjab has been strangely 
appropriated ? to mean villages held on possession only, but which 

1 The racyatwéri village is acknowledged, but it does not appear in 
Mr’ Thomason’s list, as such villages are not recognised under the North- 


West system. 
? See Barkley’s edition of the Directions, p. 44. 
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is, in practice, used to include also any kind of ‘ equal-lot,’ 
‘ plough,’ ‘ well,’ or other kind of shares which are not ‘legal’ or 
‘ancestral.’ } 

(v.) There is the ‘imperfect’ form of No. 4, either where 
there is merely part of the land undivided, or where part is 
undivided, and also enjoyed on a different principle. 

Ifthe ‘imperfect’ class is held to refer mainly to the fact 
that two parts of a village estate are held on different principles, 

then, of course, ‘imperfect’ pattidari and imperfect bhaidchira 
can be, and very often are, lumped together in official returns. 

In the light of our’ present knowledge of custom and our 
general interest in tenure-forms, such a classification is worse 
than none at all. When it was first invented, it served as a 
rough and ready means of distinguishing villages for office and 
administrative purposes. It had, and was intended to have, no 
other use or value. 

In conclusion, it may be well to remark that there is con- 
siderable practical difference betwern joint-villages held by 
owners of a completely non-agricultural caste and those held by 
Jats and other agricultural communities. The distinction is not, 
however, formal, nor does it give rise to actual variations of tenure.- 

In the Panjab, it will be remembered that by far the larger 
number of villages are cultivated by the co-sharing families 
themselves ; even the women take a large share in the work. 
When there are tenants, it is because the co-sharers have more 
land than they can manage, and are able to call in ‘tenants at 
will;’ or because in the old days a tenant class was associated to 
help in ‘ the founding,’ or were called in to help cultivate more 
land to make up the heavy demands of the State Officers. 
Sometimes such tenants (or, may be, ‘ inferior-proprietors *) are 
reduced members of earlier, once proprietary, families, or of 
grantees or other families who have gained a footing in other ways. 
In such cases it is quite common to find ‘tenants’ paying no 
rent—they are, in fact, only cultivators, just like the proprietors, 
with the exception that they have no concern in the profits of 
the estate and no voice in its management. But the revenue and 


) £.g., the artificial villages of Ajmer and Kangra are so classed, and 
most of the Panjab tribal villages, which are really a class apart, 
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_ cesses are distributed rateably over the whole of the culeivated 
land—sharers and tenants alike.’ 

In the North-West Provinces, again, it is muoh more 
common to find. the village co-sharers non-agricultural ; and 
then either the whole land is managed by tenants who may or ' 
may not have been located by the owners, or, which is-very © 
common indeed, a large portion of the land is held by tenants 
who represent the original cultivating body over whom the 

’ community’ of proprietors grew up. In such a case the whole * 
estate may be simply managed by one man, who collects the 
rents and divides them, after paying revenue and expenses. Or, 
more commonly, each co-sharer will have taken a certain holding, 
called his sir, or home-farm. This farm he cultivates by his own 
personal tenants and farm-labourers, while all the rest of the 
‘ tenant ’-land is held by cultivators regarded as the tenants of the 
whole body. Frequently this area is not divided, for why should 
it be? It is much easier to divide the rents collected by the head- 
man or other manager; or perhaps these rents go en bloc to pay 
the revenue, and the surplus only is divided. In the Panjab we 
rarely hear anyone speak of sir lands, because the co-sharers 
generally work the whole of their share themselves, and such. 
tenants as there are naturally appear as holding land under this 
or that co-sharer. 

In the Panjab the co-proprietors generally look for cultivating 
profits only. In the North-West Provinces they expect an 
income from rents, besides the yield of the home-farm. At least, 
that is the case with the largest class of villages. I believe the 
true bhaidchird or cultivating fraternities are oftener cultivat- 
ing bodies of agricultural caste, or of one that has taken to 
cultivation. Contract-rents based on competition are much 
commoner in the North-West Provinces than they are in the 
Panjab. In the former, they are so common as to form the 
normal standard of the value of land for assessment purposes ; in 
the latter, they are neither sufficiently common nor really based 
on competition to furnish such a standard; they can only be 
referred to asa mupplementary means of checking rates calculated 
in. other ways. 


1 Mr. Whiteway tells me that a few such cases may be found in parts 
of the North-West Provinces ; and were formerly common. 
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APPENDIX 


THE DEFECTS OF THE OFFICIAL SYSTEM OF CLASSIFYING 
VILLAGES IN THE AGRICULTURAL RETURNS 


“Tr will readily be understood that the remarks made in this note 


are not intended to criticise the published Agricultural Tenure 


Returns as they are in themselves, and for the purely official or 


“administrative purposes for which they were alone designed.! What 


Thave to point out is (i.) that these returns are not only quite useless, 
but distinctly misleading, for any purposes connected with the history 
of institutions, and as regards the interesting question of the sur- 
vival of the diferent tribal and family origing of the villages. 

The British Government has done much to preserve the Archseo- 
logical treasures of British India. Old buildings and inscribed 
Monuments have been protected, repaired, and strengthened ; 
elaborate drawings have been made, photographs taken, and 
measurements and sections placed on record in the invaluable 
Technical Art Series of the Imperial Survey Department. My 
plea is that something of the same interest should be shown by an 
attempt to preserve the archeology of Indian institutions which do 
not exist in stone or in material monuments, but in customs and. 
forms of tenure. Ido not think it would be an impossible task, 
gradually, and after such modification of detail as must necessarily 
be made in any plan submitted, to take a kind of census of the 
‘joint ’-villages of the Panjab, North-West Provinces, and Oudh, and 
to improve the genera] returns as regards the raiyatwar? provinces. 

(1) As to these last-named provinces : in Mapras we wish to 
know the number, and if possible the population, whether mis- 
cellaneous or of chiefly one or two castes or tribes, of the purely 
raiyatwdari villages ; the number of villages included under Zamin- 
daris or other great landlord estates ; and it might be possible to 
give for each district the number of villages in which mirdsi 
rights are in any degree of survival, carefully noting that mirdsi is 
used only to mean relics of old shares in the village land, and is 
not to include the hereditary ex-oficio remuneration of village 
headmen, officers, artisans or servants, and the like, which have never 
decayed, and are part of the natural constitution of raiyatwart 





Though it must be admitted that the obscurity or diversity of mean - 
ing which has been allowed to attach to the vernacular terms used must 
have a tendency to produce error even for the purposes mentioned. 

: AA 
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villages. The usual official record of villages held in Jn‘dm—i.e. free 
of revenue, or liable to a fixed reduced payment consolidated by 
‘enfranchisement,’ would conveniently be added, though ed are 
of less interest from the tenure point of view.! 

In Bomar it would surely be possible? to show the narwa and 
bhagdari villages, which represent local survivals of the co-shared 
village, and the number of villages in the kasbati estates. 

ii.) But it is in the provinces of Uprer Inpta that the returns 
fail to preserve any information regarding the real nature of the 

 joint-villages which are there the prevailing form. 

It is necessary to explain that in the official classification used in 
the local returns* for the North-West Provinces and in the Imperial 
returns for Oudh and the Panjab (where the classification is added) 
the heads are derived from §§ 85 ff. of Thomason’s Directions to 
Revenue Officers. It must be admitted that these paragraphs, afford- 
ing an explanation of the system, are very obscure. In the Panjab 
edition of the work (1875) the attempt was made to elucidate them 
by adding explanatory matter in square brackets, but the result is 
not satisfactory. The whole classification was only intended to be 
provisional, and to suggest a few ‘obvious distinctions’ which 
would assist the Settlement Officer in his attempts to understand 
the constitution of the villages. The degree of separation between 
the several properties, a matter of no interest to the tenure student 
except as already explained, is taken as a matter of distinction, which 
no doubt from the Collector's point of view is really important. 

The heads adopted are :— 


(i. ) Communal—zamindari, ie, zamindari-mushtarka( where there 
is but one landlord it is'z, khalis (§ 87 of the Directions). 

(ii.) Pattidari—held in complete severalty (§ 88). 

(iii.) Bhaiachara—which the Directions does not define: the 
term is only mentioned afterwards in §§ 89, 93. The term is 
explained in the Panjab edition, in an added par. (§ 104); but in 
this case the word is given a sense which is only partially 
adopted in the North-West Provinces and in direct contradiction 
to what is sometimes there meant. Bhaidchara thus appears to 





* In Form I. (E 3), Madras is fairly complete; but it might be. 
possible to add the number of villages in which mirdsi right is still 
recognised. 

? In the same Form I. (E. 8). 

- * In the Imperial form for the North-West Provinces, all details of 
villages-forms are omitted: and the vicious mode of recording the villages 
twice over under different heads increases the difficulty. 
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include everything that is not pattidari, but especially to signify 
villages held ‘on possession’ as the only measure of right. 
(iv.) Imperfect pattidart—where part of the village estate is held 
- undivided, and where very frequently the two parts are shared on 
different principles—only one retaining the original shares. 
(v.) Imperfect bhavichara—ditto, ditto in bhaiachara villages. 


Now, considering that most of these terms are obscure, and that 
probably in no two District Reports are they used in exactly the 
same sense, it is quite intolerable that they should continue to serve 
as headings. 

A few remarks on each term will make the difficulty more evident. 

‘Zamindari.’ This term implies simply that the land is 
held by a landlord or a proprietor. The owner or co-sharing owners 
of the village are in fact peasant proprietors of the whole, arable 
and waste together. The term in itself has nothing whatever to do 
with ‘joint’ or ‘several,’ ‘communal’ or ‘individual.’ It only 
acquires these meanings when another word is added. Zamindéri 
khalis means that there is one landlord, a sole surviving sharer, or 
a sole owner, whose family has not yet branched out into a 
number of co-sharers. Zaminddrt mushtarka, again, means the 
‘communal,’ or joint holding of a number of co- sharing proprietors 
whose interest is not separated by the several allotment of shares 
on the ground.’ There are villages of this kind almost always 
held by a body of co-heirs succeeding to a previous single owner ; 
and in this case they have their defined shares, though the holdings 
are not partitioned. Hence from a tenure point of view they are 
not distinguishable from pattidari in the true sense of the word. 
Rarely there may y be village estates held by a voluntary associa- 
‘tion ‘in common,’ 

Pattidéri was originally employed (and so Mr. Thomason seems 
sometimes, but not uniformly, to have employed it) to mean any kind 





1 Whether the whole phrase in the a varumaalae was too long or what I 
* do not know, but quite early they began to use zaminda@ri as if it meant 
‘communal,’ Thus in an old law (Reg. xix. of 1814, sec. 30) zumeendary 
was used to mean ‘ joint-estates held in common tenancy, where all the 
“sharers have a common right and interest in the whole estate without any 
separate title to distinct lands forming part of the estate.’ Strictly speak- 
ing, this definition is somewhat defective, as it omits the important 
qualification that every “tenant ’ has a defined share, most commonly a 
legal fractional share, on which the profits and burdens, though not te 
land itself, are in theory divided. Property is only held in common when 
there are mo fixed shares and each takes what he needs, 

AAD 
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of village, so long as it was divided out on the ground into distinct 
shares or lots.''| But it soon came to mean, and now ought always 
to be restricted to, pure pattidari—i.e. where only the ancestral or 
fractional shares of the law of inheritance are recognised. In this 
sense I have uniformly employed the term in this book ; nor is it 
necessary that the shares should be strictly accurate, as long as the 
principle is accepted throughout the village estate. 

In the Panjab, some District Reports use the word as including 

. either ancestral or customary shares, which is fatal.? 

‘ Bhaidchara.’ Thisterm isthe most unfortunate of all, since it has 
now lost all definite meaning ; and a column so headed in the returns 
is a veritable statistical melting-pot in which all sorts of interesting 
origins and varieties are confused together. Properly, in its original 
sense (as used in Duncan’s early Report of 1796 on the Benares 
co-shared villages), it means held on the custom of the brotherhood— 
i.e. by the association of families, usually a clan grown up out of 
one single family on a large available area which fortune preserved 
for them till they had filled it all. It implies that peculiar method 
of equal allotment of which the ‘type is best illustrated by the oft- 
quoted Mathura Jat villages,? and Mr. Whiteway correctly uses ‘the 
term accordingly. Holdings made up of specimens of each kind 
of soil are the characteristic. This is the true (1) sense. 

But the term has also got to be used (2) for all kinds of share 
systems, viz. by ‘wells,’ ‘ ploughs,’ &c., other than the legal or ancestral 
‘pattidéri) shares, and (3) to include also all villages in which shares 
have become wholly extinct or never existed, and where de-facto 
possession is now the sole measure of right. In the Pansis the 
term is officially provided to be used for the cases where the shares 
‘have become quite extinct, and each man’s holding is or has become 
the sole meaBure of his right’ (Barkley’s edition of the Directions, 
§ 104). But even in the Panjab this use is not uniformly kept to ; 
eg. the artificial Kangra villages are shown as ‘bhaiachara,’ and 
so are many of the tribal-frontier villages, where the shares are not 





1 Tt is so used, e.g., in an old Act (I. of 1841). It is evident that 
in § 88 Mr. Thomason so uses it, while in § 93 he clearly uses it in the 
restricted sense. 

2 In practice, the Panjab returns have the effect of ignoring all tenure 
distinctions except— 

1. Undivided or sole. . 

£3. on any kind of shares. 
es pavided i . on He shares, but possession only. 
+ Ante, p 982 f 
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in the least extinct, but perfectly definite, only that they are not 
ancestral—e.g. are per-capita shares. In the Nortu-West Provincrs 
the term is variously used in different districts, sometimes to mean 
the de-facto possession and extinct-share class, sometimes to mean the 
real old custom of the ‘democratic’ cultivating fraternity. 

The resulting confusion is easily understood ; the Jmperial com- 
piler of Provincial tables cannot know in exactly what sense the 
term has been used ; nor can the Provincial compiler know exactly 
in what sense each District officer has used the word. 

Under any general head of this kind, in the tables, we therefore 
find thrown together indiscriminately the following varieties :— 


.” (i) Real bhaidchara villages of the ‘cultivating-fraternity ’ type 
(Mathura Jats, &c.). 

(ii.) Panjab tribal-villages where the ancestral scale is not fol- 
lowed throughout. 

(iii,.) Pattidari villages which have acquiesced in the complete, 
or virtually complete, loss of the share-scale, and are held ‘on posses- 
sion.’ 

(iv.) Villages held on shares in ‘wells,’ on ‘ploughs,’ shares of 
‘bullocks,’ ce, &e. 

(v.) All kinds of villages held on de-facto possession of holdings. 

(vi.) Artificial aggregates of individual holdings, ie. villages 
converted under the revenue-system (Kangra, Kumaon, Jhansi; 
Ajmer, é&ec.). 


The student of village-tenures who calls to mind the distinctions 
T have endeavoured to explain and illustrate in this book by exam- 
ples taken from ‘real life’ will regret the confusion of so many 
interesting varieties in one undistinguished heap. The ‘imperfect’ 
classes (of pattidari and bhaiachara) are, as I have remarked, some- 
times lumped together ; in which case, since a majority of shared- 


‘ villages have some land still in common, the result is that a large 


proportion of the whole number escape any distinctive classification 
whatever. 

I think that any final list of new heads to be adopted will 
naturally require local consideration ; and a writer at a distance 
cannot satisfactorily produce one offhand. But I venture to think 
that some principles may be suggested which may usefully be borne 
inmind. Vernacular terms will perhaps have to be retained because 
of the local compilers who do not use English. It might be possible 
to distinguish :— 

(I.) (semindart khalis) Villages where there is one landlord—- 
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whether paying revenue or holding revenue free—will naturally be 
distinguished. It is for consideration whether it would be advisable 
to confine the term to villages of native origin, and not apply it to 
mere plots of granted land, or to leases under the waste-land rules. 
The head of ‘ undivided villages’ (2. amushtarka) also calls for no 
alteration ; except that surely we might distinguish between cases of 
co-heirship, and the rarer cases of a joint-holding for some local con- 
venience or by some voluntary association. 

(II.) Pattidart should be uniformly. and solely used for the 
village divided on the legal or ancestral shares throughouts and as 
long as the principle is acted on, even though the shares of land are 
not quite correct, and though the revenue-assessment is not paid in 
corresponding fractions. 

(III) ‘ Villages on a mixed system’ should, for a tenure study, 
he separately recorded, meaning those in which there is a different 
mode of sharing recognised in different portions of the whole village 
e.g. where in the divided lands the ancestral shares have been lost 
and de-facto possession is recognised, but where in the common or un- 
divided land, and for miscellaneous profits, the ancestral shares ate 
still followed. 

The term bhaiachdrai as a heading should be abolished, or 
confined strictly to the old ‘equal lot’ or artificial (bhaiwadi-btgha, 
tanzxi-bighd, &c. &c.) system. The Panjab use should be altogether 
abandoned, as there is really no excuse for it, since villages held on 
possession only can much better be called Qabzewar, Whatever is 
done, however, with regard to terms, it would surely be possible to 
distinguish— 

(IV.) Frontier triba'-villages, noting the number that are held 
on the ancestral shares throughout, and not merely as regards the 
principal divisions, while the interior shares are khuldvesh, 

(V.) Villages held by clans grown up on the spot, or old ‘culti- 
vating fraternities,’ having some form of equal allotment or artificial 
measures made up of specimens of each kind of soil, Some means 
may be adopted to indicate clusters of villages that are simply off- 
shoots or divisions of a single parent estate as in Rohtak, Karnal, é&c. 

(V1.) Villages held on special shares, such as ‘wells,’ ‘ploughs,’ 
‘bullocks,’ &c., not being either ancestral shares nor those under V. 

(VIL) Villages now held on de-facto possession, which are 
known to have had shares of any kind and lost them completely.' 





1 The rare cases where de-facto possession is not recorded, under the 
vague idea that one day the real shares will be restored, can easily be 
noted, ' 
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(VIIL) Villages held on de-facto possession as the measure of 
right, where either no recollection of any shares can be traced ; or 
where they never existed, as in artificial villages, or those converted, 
as in Ajmer ; and possibly some colonist villages, where each man 
took what land he pleased without any idea of share or allot- 
ment. 

2 


There will be no occasion (for a tenure return) to notice any 
‘imperfect’ class in the sense that merely a part of the estate is 
held undivided : the only case where notice is called for, is when 
each portion is governed by a different plan (see under head III.) 
It would be quite possible to note under the general heads that so 
many villages had waste undivided (for the whole estate), and so 
many had part of the arable undivided. 

It will be observed that heads I. and Id. are really sub- 
heads of the same principle ; so long as the ancestral rule has been 
observed by the family, or will be so, it is immaterial whether one 
owner is holding, or a number of co-heirs, or whether they have 
actually made a partition. 

So with reference to heads V. and VI., it would be of less im- 
portance if they were conjoined, provided we could know, . in a 
column of remarks, &c., how many of the old true bhaiachara, 
‘democratic,’ and usually clan-forming villages (always, I believe, in 
local groups) exist ; and in the Panjab, how many of the purely 
‘ coloniat-associations ” in the south-eastern districts. 

So also it would be no great loss if it were held more convenient 
to club the cases VIT. and VIII. together. 

This is necessarily only a suggestion of a preliminary nature ; 
but I think it is quite clear that if all knowledge of the dsprent: 

mate numbers, and relative importance locally, of the different kinds 
of joint-village are not to be rapidly lost beyond recovery,! something 





* Té will be no doubt a question how far the village can be separated 
as a defined group. In the tribal-areas of the Panjab, for instance, the 
khel is rather @ considerable area of land with scattered hamlets over tho 
whole ; in Malabar there are no ‘ villages,’ &. But as in the compilation of 
district statistics (and it is these separately that will most interest the 
student) the compiler will add his notes and remarks, such difficulties will 
be got over. In some cases the Revenue Administration has already 
made and recorded separate villages, and these will be accepted ; in 
others, the artificial circle, amisham, magane, and what not, will serve, wth 
explanatory notes. This difficulty will not be found insuperable, and the 
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that will obviate the confusidn,of tte ‘officig] pattidars and bhaidchara. 
is urgently called for. 

Let me only add a reminder that our students at home rejoice in‘ 
the existence of a ‘Domesday Book,’ or the ‘Extenta’ of Wales, 
which have furnished us with the basis for the most valuabld his- 
torical research. May we not hope, before it is too late, for a, table 

of village statistics for India that will be an historical and econéniie 
record worthy to be placed beside the other splendid records that 
_ the Government of India has produced in the more tangible ahd 
material, but not necessarily more instructive, departments ¢f' 
archeological and historic art and architecture ? 

There is only one more point to be added. Would it not tm 
possible to collect information as to the origins of villages of the' 
joint-form wherever it is known or fairly inferred? Even a very 
loose classification would be useful. Villages originating directly in 
tribal occupation would probably be confined to the Panjab frontier ; , 
but village groups formed by expansion on clan principles could be 
noted, colonist: villages in South-eastern Panjab and others similar ; 
80, too, villages which are the vestiges of an earlier Rajaship or terri- 
torial rule ; villages founded by individual ancestors, royal grantees, 
ke, and later by revenue-farmers and auction-purchasers, “¥iven 
some such general classification, and if it were followed by an un- 
fortunately large group (‘origin not discoverable’), would be of great 
interest, 


CHAPTER IX 


THE TWO TYPES OF VILLAGE IN JUXT4 POSITION 
i. LOCALLY 


-We have been latterly so much occupied in discussing the joint- 
or landlord- village, its origins, and the variety which may be 
found to mark its internal constitution, that the first chapter 
may have been forgotten, as well as the contrast in which it was 
attempted to delineate both the raiyatwari type of village and | 
the common features of the joint type. It will now serve to 
emphasise the distinction if we proceed to consider the cases in 
which we.can trace these two types or forms growing up, or 
existing, side by side in the same locality. - : 

I will dispose first of two cases of the early appearance of © 
joint-villages, in Madras and in the Bombay Dakhan, for they 
are of historic importance, and must be kept separate from the 
later and still existing instances to be found also in parts of 
Bombay and in Rajputana. 

In one of the cases now alluded to—that of the Dakhan—the 
tenure of villages by co-sharing families can hardly be said to 
have had any actual existence at the time when the inquiry was 
first made about them; but there were certain local traces of 
claims to village rights, certain surviving terms in use, and a 
few written records preserved ; and it was a matter of historic 
probability and of just inference to determine what these traces 
meant. In the other case, that of Southern India, there 
certainly were some distinctly shared villages still in existence 
in 1790-1814; but their status had been much impaired, even 
in the districts where they were most clearly in evidence ; while 
in other districts it was only traces of this form of tenure that 
_ could be found. : 
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Section I.—Jornt-VittacEs iv Mapras 


I will deal first with the most important question of the 
ancient joint-village in Madras. This must be examined in 
detail, for some writers have built on the existence of these 
villages a theory that anciently ‘a tenure in common’ prevailed 
over the whole Presidency. Yet no complete examination of 
the facts has been placed on record, as far as I am aware, in any 
one book or report. Briefly stated, the facts were these (Among 
the earliest territories to be acquired in the Madras Presidency 
was a district near the city of Madras now known as Chingleput, 
but in 1765 called ‘the Jaghire”! It had passed under 
the rule of the Nawabs of Arcot; and, besides being cruelly 
misgoverned by them, it was ravaged by an incursion of the 
Mysore Sultans. Even after its acquisition. by the British. 
Government, pursuant to an Imperial grant, it was much ~ 
mismanaged owing to lack of experience in the earlier Britiah; 
authorities. But at the close of the last century, Mr. Lionel: 
Place was made Collector ; and he found that throughout the 
district, and indeed in a considerable area round it, there was 
in most, if not in all the villages, a class of persons who claimed 
to be owners of the entire area of village-lands in shares. As we 
have so often found to be the case elsewhere, they claimed this 
right as their kaniddsi, which in Tamil means ‘inheritance,’ 
and which the Muhammadan officials had rendered by the 
usually employed Persian term mirdgi, having the same ' 
meaning. By making his Revenue Settlements with these 
co-sharers as a body, Mr. Place obtained considerable success, 
although time and misgovernment had already done much 
to limit and to confuse the rights actually enjoyed. When, 
some years later, the Madras Government were anxiously 
considering what would be the best Revenue system to adopt, 
a general inquiry into village tenures was made; and then it 
appeared that the existence of co-sharing bodies claiming right 
over the villages was not confined to Chingleput.?_ In the course 


' Properly Chengalpat. For the history of it, see L. 8. B. I. iii, 6, 14. 
® The cause of this general inquiry should, perhaps, be briefly stated. 
The Indian Government at Calcutta, fresh from the completion of the 
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of this inquiry, Mr. Ellis, of Madras, produced a valuable Memoir 
full of information about the villages in the Tamil country ; 
some, more or less, distinct evidence was also obtained from 
other districts; but a number of other reports left the matter 
very uncertain, owing to a cause I will presently notice ; while 
others again either distinctly negatived the existence of such 
villages or returned no answer, an omission only partially 
supplied from other sources.! 

The importance of the question to the historian is consider- 
able, for the reason above stated. 

It may be as well to say at once that the universal preva- 
lence of these mirdsi villages? is certainly not proved. On the 
other hand, their existence, in certain specified localities, is proved 
as well as anything of such early date can be. And it is remarkable 
that they existed just in those districts where they would most 
naturally grow up, supposing them to be, as I believe they were, 
privileged tenures by the grants of early Princes, apparently by 
that time ‘Hindu,’ or else the result, in their most important 
centre, of a privileged colonising enterprise undertaken, and 
after several failures successfully accomplished, under the 
patronage of one of the Cola princes. 


Permanent Settlement of Bengal, and guided doubtless by the fact that 
in the northern part of Madras there were native chiefs in the position of 
‘ Zamindars,’ conceived that the Bengal system might be applied to the 
whole of Madras, and peremptorily insisted on such a Settlement being 
made. Theattempt, of course, proved (except in the northern Zamindaris 
and a few similar estates in other parts) a complete failure. { The Madras. 
Revenue authorities then directed their attention to the village-tenures. 
If it was true that a class of co-sharing hereditary proprietors could bo 
found over the several villages in each district, such a fact, if only partly 
or locally true, might be an important factor in facilitating the working 
of a plan which the Board of Revenue then regarded with favour—namely, 
that of dealing with each village-group as a unit, and thus avoiding what 
was in those days thought the difficult task of dealing direct with each 
separate land-holder or raiyat. _ 

+ A selection from the evidence thus collected has been republished in 
the form of a reprint of the more important papers in a volume called 
Papers on Mirasi Rights, printed at. Madras by Messrs. Pharaoh in 1862. 

|For the sake of brevity I will continue to speak of mirasi villages, 
always meaning those which were at one time possessed by co-shating 
Tai exactly, in fact, like scme varieties of the joint-village of Upper 
India. 5 
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One preliminary point must be mentioned as concerning the 
general prevalence of such a right, and as regards several of the 
reports which doal with the subject in an extremely vague 
manner. (Che idea of the joint-village, so readily seized by the 
resident of Upper India, was not at all easy of comprehension 
to the Madras officials of eighty years ago, accustomed as they 
were to the raiyatwari tenure, and to the then firmly established 
custom that the sovereign was sole land-owner. The village 
owned as a whole, in shares, by a body of mirdsi. or hereditary 
proprietors, was quite a strange idea. When, therefore, various 
other hereditary rights and privileges appeared which were 
commonly described by the same name—i.é, as mirdsi rights 
~-there was a not unnatural confusion. Very often it will be 
noticed that, when the reporters asserted mirdsi right to exist 
in the villages of this or that district, they did not really mean 
the right to.a share in the village as a whole, but some special 
privilege, which has nothing to do with the question at issti¢, - 
such as the hereditary maniyam, or free-holding of village. heath 
man (which is essentially a mark of the ancient raiyatodet. - 
village), or the hereditary grain fee (swatantram, or meraiy' of 
the village artisans and servants (which equally exists in rui- 
yatwari villages.? 

In order, then, to do justice to the question of the former 


* It ought hardly to be necessary to point out that the Tamil merii 
has no connection whatever with the Perso-Arabic mirast; but I 
have seen the mistake made. Moreover, the term mirdsi became current, 

' just as other Persian or Arabic words did, from the Moslem Revenue 
Administration—the only one that was in any degree systematic or had 
regular official terms, It was not intended by the use of the word to 
imply any depreciation of the right. On the contrary, mirdsi was always 
used in the Dakhan kingdoms, where it originated, to indicate the highest 
type of direct right in the soil. 

° This confusion is often made in the early Government Minutes, e.g. 
Board of Revenue, 1796, § 23. (Mirasi Papers, p. 85); in the report on 
Dindigal (p. 111), where the headman’s privilege is spoken of, and in 
many other places. Cf. the North Arcot letter at p. 394 (and especially 
p. 896), where the confusion is very evident. -And so at p. 408, where 
there is a hopeless mixture of the two thinge. The distinction is noticed 
by Mr. Ellis (pp. 180, 181), and clearly by the Board of Revenue Minute, 
$§ 67, 68, p. 873, : 
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existence of co-sharing villages, it is necessary that we should 
completely exclude all evidence referring only to such ordinary 
hereditary holdings and privileges. We must confine our 
attention to the traces of co-sharing bodies claiming the whole 
village as their mirdsi. It is obvious that the claim originally 
' included, and necessarily so, the right to the entire area of the 
grant, or of the land on which a village was established—i.c. the 
waste and arable together.! Naturally the co-sharers would claim 
a rent or ‘ landlord’s share’ (called tundu-véram, or in Brahman 
villages swami-bhogam=landlord’s or owner’s share) from such 
lands as were held by tenants of whatever class, not being co- 
sharers. In short, there cannot be the smallest doubt that if the 
mirdsi village claims were anything at all, they were claims 
which, originally at any rate, constituted the holders jointly, 
according to their shares, the proprietors of the villages exactly 
as such co-sharers were in other parts of India. Lists of the 
shares (called pangu-malai) very often existed: Each village 
had its own pancayat, or managing body, and consequently, as 
always in such a form of village, there was only an official 
headman, or manegar, with no power nor hereditary land-holding 
(as headman), nor privilege (as there would have_been in ratyat- 


1 ‘There was some little doubt caused on the subject of the claim to 
the waste which was admitted by Mr. Ellis. But this is easily under- 
stood. It was very probable that in the days of encroachment and 
exaction the Revenue Agents of the local Governor would begin to assert 

-a right to put in tenants on culturable waste where the mirasdar did not 
or could not provide for it himself (this was the case, ¢.g., in some places 
under the Sikh Governors in the Panjab), and in this way it would come 
to appear doubtful whether the mirdsdar had a right to the waste. But 
even if this is not so, it is quite possible that there may have been some 
internal village custom affecting the waste. For example, the waste 
(tarieu) was classified into shekal karambu (culturable waste) and anddi 
karambu (permanent ‘immemorial’ waste). The latter included road- 
ways, land occupied by trees wanted for the general convenience, and so 
forth. It is easily conceivable that village custom may have early im- 
posed on the co-sharers themselves @ prohibition against cutting down 
such trees, stopping such roads by makihg them into fields, and the like. 
Such acts would be reserited in the co-shared villages of the Upper 
provinces, but no one would think that such a restriction militated against 
the general proprietary right over the whole village. 
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wéri villages).! It is necessary to emphasise this character of 
the mtrdst as a claim of general village-tenure, because some of 
the documents relating to these eases speak as if they thought 
the mirdsi right to be merely some kind of superior status as 
regards a particular field or holding. 

Naturally enough, in the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the mirdsi claims having been continually overborne in the 
past, the right was not, in most cases, complete or intact. As 
time went on and rapacious local officers under the Nawab 
began to oppress the people, these privileges would be gradually 
broken down; heavy assessments might cause some co-sharers 
to give up the attempt to hold the lands, and their co-partners 
might be unable to relieve them. Then holdings would begin to 
lie waste and the revenue to be inarrears. The Governor would 
accordingly assume the right to locate new cultivators and to 
take revenue from them direct. Such persons would naturally 
resent any attempt of the mirdsddr class to demand landlord’s fees 
from them ; and thus the co-sharing proprietors’ superior right 
to the whole estate, and especially to those parts of it not in 
their direct possession, would come to look more and more 
doubtful, especially to observers whose previous experience had 
not taught them to look for anything of the kind, and to whose 
ideas of expediency it was opposed. 

It is impossible, however, not to perceive that the institution 
was really unknown in some parts, and that in others it had 
existed but was fallen into decay. It was in a limited area that 
there was clear evidence of ‘its survival, though whether, even 
there, it could have been restored in its integrity, as a working 
tenure, is problematical. 

When, in the light of modern experience, we sum up the 
evidence, the conclusion, I venture to think, is irresistible that 
these villages, owned by co-sharing families or groups of fami- 
lies, were the growth of special circumstances, and certainly 
did not represent any universal custom of land-holding. Still 


1 For a clear exposition of this, see Chingleput D. M. p.204. It is 
necessary carefully to distinguish the old headman’s hereditary (and 
sometimes revenue-free) holding in virtue of his office, and the partial 
revenue-free grant allowed in the Tondai country to encourage the 
colonist villages generally. 
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less is there any evidence, or even tradition of origin, that lends ; 
any countenance to the idea that they represent survivals of a 
primeval communal land-tenure, which indeed nothing that we 
know of old Dravidian customs would lead us to expect. 

Such villages in fact consisted :— 


(i) Largely of agrahdram, or villages. held on hereditary 
grants (in this case free of revenue payment)! to Brahmans. 
They are especially numerous in districts which had been the 
demesne of the ancient kingdoms of (old and Pandya. These 
Brahman communities held villages sometimes samudayam (or 
undivided), sometimes (and more usually) divided (pattidari as 
would be said in the North, or arudi-karai in ‘Tamil).? 

(ii.) A certain number of other villages, held by secular 
castemen, appear in the districts of Tanjore, Trichinopoly, and 
Tinnevelly, and probably Madura. 

(iii.) The largest and most important group is found in part, 
of the country formerly known as Tondai~mandalam, which, 
roughly speaking, embraced the country between the north and 
south rivers, both known by the name of Pennai.? It does not 
follow that villages of this kind covered the entire country, but 
they were found surviving chiefly in Chingleput and the adjoin- 
ing districts of Arcot.‘ 

Ad (i.). Theexistence of the Brahman villagesand their origin 
in a religious grant will not be disputed by anyone. As they 
were also revenue-free, they did not excite that administrative 
interest which others did, and therefore it is not so readily and 
at first sight apparent that they were mirdsi villages, with just 


As we shall presently see, Brahman miérdsi villages (agraharam) 
were revenue-free. Others held by secular castemen (Gudra) were not. 
In the Tondai country (Chingleput, &e.), the mirdst villages were observed 
uniformly to claim the exemption of a part of their land from the revenue 
share, the reason of which is traditionally explained. 

? Samudayam is Sanskrit, and so may properly be applied to Brahman - 
villages. I doubt the correctness of its use in the Tondai country among 
the Vellilar. Mr. Ellis says the Brahman villages were generally 
divided. (Mirast Papers, p. 295.) 

3 On maps shown as Penar, Pennaur, and Penner. The Southern 
river runs into the sea between Pondicherry and Cuddalore. 

' 4 See D. M. North Arcot, chapter iii. p. 89. 
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_ the same sort of Proprietary Tight ‘as that claimed in‘ mothers 
and just as much held in family shares, “+ - 

Ad (ii.), When we have once ascertained that Midnrwwas the 
capital of Pandya, and that Tanjore and the adjacent districts 
were the demesne of the Cold king, it will not surprise us that 
many privileged tenures or grants should have existed! In 
Tansore, Colonel Blackburne’s evidence is definite ; he saw that 
such villages arose out of grants, though too long ago, he 
thought, for him to trace their beginning. But it will be 
recollected that no attempt appears to have been made to ask 
the people themselves for their traditions, or for their genealogy, 
or for lists of co-sharers preserved in villages, such as in the 
North of India can readily be obtained, and actually were 
obtained in Chingleput. The State spoken of had then for 
some time been under the foreign domination of a Maratha 
prince, whose position was due toa recent and unqualified act of 
seizure and marauding. (The State officials were not likely to 
trouble themselves about existing titles and tenures, which it 
was their object to tax to the utmost, at least in those cases 
which were not due to their own grants. But the Tanjore 
figures show quite sufficiently what the general type of village 
was. The total number of villages is reported? to be 5,783. 
But this must be at once reduced to 3,976, as the difference 
represents 1,807 so called: ekabhogam villages—mere hamlets or 
parts of villages of which the single owners with pretensions to 
rank, and who had given their names to the places, got per- 
mission to have recorded as separate possessions; this has 
obviously nothing to do with primitive or even ancient custom. 
But out of the balance, as many as 2,202 are arudi-karai (or 


° 

1 It is, nevertheless, remarkable that the D. M. T'richinopoly contains 
no notice whatever of the existence of mirasi villages, and the allusions in 
the Mirdst Papers are vague and general. Before 1805, Trichinopoly 
and Tanjore were united in one collectorate, after the lapse of Tanjore to 
the British Government. 

? Miraai Papers, p. 95. D, M. Tanjore, p. 400, mentions 62,000 
persons as having mirési claims ; of these, 16,000 were Brahman grantees 
and 48,000 (I give round numbers), Qudra. But these numbers appear 
evidently to include holders of all sorts of ‘indm’ and hereditary rights 
and privileges. 
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phala-Chogam') held.in severalty ; and there is nothing to show 
that many of these ‘were not ordinary raiyatwart villages, in 
which the cultivators had combined to ghare the revenue.’ That 
possibility, however, is not very material, as I do not think it 
can be doubted that, besides the Brahmans, Vellalar settlers, 
being energetic agricultural castemen, had been encouraged to 
hold villages on the superior tenure. It is worth while noticing 
that while in the Tondai country, as we shall see, it was 
necessary further to encourage such grantees by allowing a part 
of the villages they created to be held free of revenue, such a 
concession was not necessary in the rich delta land of Tanjore, 
where there was hardly any waste, and a mirdsi tenure was 
quite sufficient inducement of itself.2 Of the remaining villages, 
1,774 were samudayam (or in Tamil pasan-karai—ie. held 
in some form of undivided holding); a considerable part of 
these would certainly be Brahman villages, where the Sanskrit 
term would be most naturally used. And, as the Brahmans 
would be non-agriculturists, it is quite likely that some fami- 
lies would hold jointly—i.e. dividing the income, while family 
quarrels and jealousies would lead others to divide the land 
itself. : 
Tn all these village Jands we may notice first the same plan 
of division of the produce and payment of revenue in kind which 
we know to have been originally universal all over India. The 
lands yielding produce, as distinguished from the waste and the 
revenue-free lands, are generically called varampat. The pro- 
duce, if there is no mirdst class, is simply divided into the mel- 
véram, the State share, and the kudi-~varam, or occupant’s share : 
that is to say, after the fees (merdi) of the village servants, watch- 
men, &c., &c., have been satisfied out of the grain-heaps. When 
there is a body of mirdsi proprietors, then there are three 
instead of two to share: mel-vdram, as before, is the royal share; 


1 Tanjore being ruled by Marathi, the prevalence of Maratha terms 
is explained. Such are ekabhogam (single owner); phalabhogam (in 
separate lots) ; and so kunbhavda is the equivalent for kaniddsi, or mirasi. 
(D. M. Tanjore, pp. 403, 409.) Phala bhogam is sometimes said to be a 
half Sanskrit compound with the Tamil pala=‘many.’ I think it much 
more likely that it is the Marathi phiéla, a share. 

? This is clearly put in the D. M. Tanjore, § 10, p. 403. 
° BB 
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tyndu-viram is the landlord’s (mirdsddr’s) share; and ioudd- 
véram, the cultivating occupant’s, as before. 

Turning to the other royal demesne of Mapura and TrNNE- 
VELLI, the evidence .is much less satisfactory; but we ¢an 
hardly help believing that the kings’ and chiefs’ courtiers and 
relations, and others, would gradually acquire the mirdsi right 
in certain villages; and hence we find it reported that, at any 
rate in the Tinnevelli ‘pollams’ or chief’s territories, mirdst 

villages were found. In the early report,! the existence of" 
Brahman mirdsi villages (agrahdéram vddagat) is noticed in the 
TINNEVELLI district, and it is stated that other villages held by 
Ciidras were also mirdsi and held on shares, and that these 
latter are called panddra-vadagai. It is noteworthy, however, 
that these words merely mean that the villages are on the list 
of those paying revenue to the treasury (which the agrahdram 
are not); or, in other words, that they are what elsewhere 
would be called Khalsa, or revenue-paying, villages. Nothing 
appears about the origin or the nature of the tenure; the 
details given refer solely to the Brahman grantee villages ;* still, 
it is certainly intended that both Brahman and (/idra villages were 
held on the same sort of superior title, and were divided into 
pangu and karat = major and individual shares. But further, 
it is added (and this is important), that, beside the shared villages, 
there were others held by non-proprietary (vayakdri) holders, 
who had no system of shares.> 

As to Mavura, the author of the District Manual expressly 
states that certain villages in which harai-karan, or ‘persons 
holding shares,’ were stated to exist, there was no privileged or 
superior tenure, but the term merely indicated a method by 
which the cultivators formed a voluntary association for the 


1 Mirast Papers, pp. 77, 105, 283. The two latter Reports are long- 
winded disquisitions on property in general, giving no facts of any kind, 
and showing that the writer was confusing in his mind all soris of 
rights, including the special holding of the headman, which is certainly 
not existent in mirast villages under any circumstances whatever. 

2 Mirdsi Papers, p. 79 (Mr. Lushington).. When the writer comes to 
the Cudra villages, he only makes some unimportant remarks about the 
caste, and gives a deed of sale with nothing to show to what class of 
village it refers. He says nothing as fo how the Qadra tenures originated. 

8 See this clearly stated by Mr. Ellis (Mirasi Papers) p. 386. 
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.purpose of meeting the revenue demand. Mr. Ellis, on thg 
other hand, evidently thought that joint-villages once existed 
in Madura ; and it must be admitted that in the demesne territory 
of an ancient kingdom it is likely enough. No great import- 
ance, however, attaches to the question; but it is evident that 
throughout these districts there is no single incident or feature 
in the evidence which does not coincide with the supposition, in 
itself so very probable when judged by the experience of other 
‘Hindu’ kingdoms—viz. that the co-sharing or proprietary 
villages were the superior or privileged tenures resulting from 
royal grants to Brahmans, or to other (secular) grantees for 
various purposes, including, very possibly, the direct. revenue 
management or the extension of cultivation to new lands, As 
such they may date back several hundred years; and they may 
have been held by the descendants of the original grantees 
acting on the usual custom of joint-succession. 

Ad (iii.). When we come to the CHINGLEPUT district, which is 
the centre of the larger group of Tamil mirdst villages, we find 
the evidence much more complete, and the whole subject studied 
with great care and with an amount of detail that is quite 
remarkable for the period. The evidence mainly consists of 
surviving share-lists in many cases, and other evidences of 
proprietary possession, while the origin of the villages is explained 
by a detailed and ancient tradition, the substantial truth of which 
was accepted by every one of the officers who had local experi- 
ence, from Mr. Place in 1796 to Mr. Ellis (1816) and Mr. 
Smalley (1822), Mr. Graeme in North Arcot, and a learned 
native gentleman (B. Sankarayd) in Madras.! We are not 
bound to accept the entire details of the tradition ; but there can 
hardly be a reasonable doubt that its main idea was a true one, 
and that the villages were established in a fertile but origi- 
nally almost wholly forest-clad country, at the time held, and 
partly at least inhabited, by Kurwmbar—a pastoral tribe who 
were then ruled by Pallava chiefs, who had established twenty- 


» The principal reports are in Mirdst Papers, Place (1796), p. 36, ff. 
For his final Report in 1799, of some 750 paragraphs, aud full of long- 
winded disquisitions of no interest, but containing also many valuabls 
facts, see pp. 88-70. Ellie (1816), pp. 172-217; B. Sankarayé, p. 218; 
Graeme, p. 893; Smalley (1822), p. 424. 
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four kuffam, or territorial divisions, each protected or com- 
manded by a fort. The days came when a Cold prince advanced 
into the country and conceived the idea of colonising part of it.! 
The settlement of the first families of Vellalan castemen was 
not a success, but ultimately Vellalar from the north-west 
country of Tuluva' were induced to settle; and-then the colony - 
was established. Some remains of the earlier families of the 
Vellalar are stated by Mr. Ellis to have still held lands, but the 
principal proprietors were the Tuluva Vellalar.2 

The general evidence as to the past history of the villages is 
given by Mr. Ellis in some detail. He quotes the verses that 
have become tradional or are found in early Tamil literature 
‘bearing on the subject, as well as lists locally preserved showing 
how the Vellalar divided the territory into nddu ‘under chiefs 
(called Ndttin), and how these new divisions were related to 
the twenty-four kuftam which their predecessors had organised. 
The records include some lists of the nadis, and some calcula- 
tions of the number of villages which each contained.? 

It appears to me that attempts to identify the entire country 
included in the traditional and literary limits of Tondai~man- 
dalam are very doubtful. Equally so the attempts to calculate, 
from certain temple records, the number of families of Vellalar. 
The fact seems quite clear that so large an area could never have 


1 The name generally accepted by Mr. Ellis and others is that of a 
(Hinduised) prince, Athondé, or Adanda:Chakravarti (the last member 
being a Sanskrit title meaning ‘suzerain’). The full detail is given in 
the Chingleput D. M.; but as Wilks’s description of a purely raiyatwart 
village is quoted, and this is mixed up with the account of the village 
held in shares, some mistakes are the natural result. The dates seem 
also somewhat confused. The author suggests that the Vellilar colonisa- 
tion began before the time of Manu (p. 207): on what this rests I have 
no idea. Afterwards it is suggested that the Vellalar from the 
Tuluva country came during the first centuries of the Christian era. 
(See p. 208, and compare p. 25.) The supposition that jointly-held 
villages existed before Manu, and before Sanskrit was known in the South, 
is entirely unsupported by any kind of evidence. The traditions all point 
to their having been privileged under Adai:da, who reigned at a time when 
the Hindu religion had long been introduced. He may have extended 
he privilege to the remains of earlier settlers of superior race, as indeed 
would be natural under the circumstances. 

2 Mirasi Papers, p. 230.. * Ibid. pp. 286-240, 242. 
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been occupied from end to end by colonists, even if it was 
really conquered and annexed by the Cold dynasty ; and that 
the special location and grant of privileges to the Tuluva 
Vellalar villages must more reasonably be confined to that part 
of the country where they are proved to have been established 
by the fact that a considerable group of them was in some 
degree of preservation at the time when British rule began. It 
is quite a gratuitous supposition that such villages at one time 

“existed all over the whole area vaguely included in ‘ Tondai- 
mandalam,’ but that over the greater part they had been rooted 
out—the villages entirely, the people almost—by subsequent 
Moslem and Maratha conquests.! ‘It is true that we have more 
reason to believe the villages were held on a mirdsi tenure in 
some other districts (Tanjore, &c.), and it may be that these are 
included in the general limits of Tondai-mandalan described by 
Mr. Ellis? But the districts of Chingleput and Arcot were also 
equally harassed by wars, and afterwards by the harsh rule of 
the Nawabs of the Carnatic, as Mr. Ellis’s own papers show ; and 
yet there the mirasi villages were, though much injured, not at all 
destroyed, nor was the Vellalan population rooted out. It is 
surely sufficient to establish—and of this there is no doubt—that 
in Chingleput, in the Madras Collectorate, and in the neighbour- 
hood, there were unquestionably mirisi villages, and that in 
many of them the pangu~malat or records of shares were pre- 
served, a fact which demonstrates that the institution in question 
was certainly ‘ the joint or co-shared village.’ 

It is not at all easy to fix a date for these Chingleput 
colonies. Mr. Ellis thinks that the country was early brought 
into a fairly flourishing state, since there are names of places 
which can plausibly be identified with those mentioned in 
Ptolemy’s geographical account (about the middle of the second 
century). Hence Mr. Ellis thinks the colonisation must have 
begun before the Christian era. But such recognition of 

1 See Mirdsi Papers, p. 246. Races speaking Telugu and Canarese 
cover the whole of the so-called Upper Tondai west of the ‘Coromandel ’ 

hat. 
. * He proposed to prepare a. map, which was never completed ; and 
the coloured portions were to show whence the Vellalar possessicns 


had now disappeared, and the uncoloured the parts where they survived. 
3 Mirdst Papers, p. 280. See D. M. Chingleput, p. 25. 
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names, if it is a fact, does not show that Adanda’s colonising 
enterprise was so early; for (as the Chingleput D. M. points 
out), up to the eighth century, the Pallava, Pandu, and 
Kurumbar tribes were in possession,' and furnished the origin 
of the still existing ‘ Pallar,’ a low caste of farm labourers. It 
was only about the eighth or ninth century that the Cola 
dynasty extended its influence northward to the jungle-clad 
Tondai country, and overthrew the Pallava chiefs. After this 
it began to lose ground, and finally fell aboyt the eleventh 
or twelfth century. I think that, on the whole, we may more 
probably attribute the special foundation of privileged villages 
to some period not far removed from the eighth or ninth century. 
This does not conflict with the possibility of some still earlier 
and partial Vellalar settlements. 

Coming, however, to the actual survivals at the time of the 
British rule, Mr, Place in 1799 enumerated 2,241 mirasi villages 
in Chingleput.? Of these, a considerable number had passed 
into the hands of Brahmans, but the bulk were still Vellalar. In 
his time as many as 15,994 mirasi shares were held by 8,387 
sharers, but a number had been abandoned owing to the heavy 
revenue demands which, here as elsewhere, deprived landed pro- 
perty of its value.’ Mr. Place, indeed, adopted the extreme 
measure of granting the mirasi right in vacant lands. Mr. 
Place explains that the 8,387 sharers represent only the heads 
of kindred; and that there were many more minor shares— 
apparently subdivisions of }, 3, 25, zy, &c.—the fractions known 
to the Tamil arithmetic.‘ 

It has been remarked that the Vellalan village-owners were 
not of common descent; but this, I think, is very natural. For 
colonists would be volunteers gathered from a number of different 
families and centres. From the accounts we possess, it is pro- 
bable that the colonists kept together in village groups, and 
that the head of each separate family-group would represent a 
* major share in the village 3 there is no reason why these major 


* The D.M., North Arcot, p. 20, states that it was a Pallava chief who 
formed the twenty-four kuttam above alluded to. 
-? Mirasi Papers, p. 251. 5 See ibid. pp. 882, 383. . 
‘ Mr. Place’s long report of 1799 is also printed in the Fifth Report, 
ii. 299-314, 
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shares should not have often been held by separate families, who, 
associated as clearers of the forest, had no lien of blood beyond 
the common ties of caste or tribe. But within these major 
shares (patti or tarf as they would be in North India), the minor 
holders would all at first be ‘ kindred ’—1.e. descendants of the 
same ancestor. This, I think, is the only reasénable inference 
to be drawn from the facts as stated by Mr. Place. 

The villages of the Vellalan special colonisation were, as I 
lave said, privileged by being allowed a portion of the land 
free of revenue, and by certain other dues; privileges which it 
is noticed particularly do not occur in any other mirdsi villages 
elsewhere.! The larger shares alluded to seem to have been 
called pangu, and the minor shares were karai (whence the 
generic term kardi-karan, or ‘ co-sharers’). 

As to the form of joint tenure prevalent, the villages were 
chiefly what are called pusan-karai, a term which has led to 
some rather extravagant notions about ancient community of 
property. But, asa matter of fact, all the evidence points to 
this having been a voluntary and perfectly natural arrange- 
ment of association made when new cultivation was to be 
established, and when a well-cemented union of effort, both in 
clearing forest and in creating the means of irrigation by dig- 
ging tanks, was necessary. Under this system, moreover, two 
varieties were observed. The absolute pasay-karai meant that 
the village body worked without any separate or permanent 
allotment of lands ; the ‘council’ determined each year what 
portion of land éach group should undertake. Whether each 
took the produce of what they actually cultivated, or whether 
all was collected and divided according to the known fractional 
shares, does not clearly appear.? But for this mode another 
was sometimes substituted, viz. the karatyidu, which meant that 


1 See Mirdsi Papers, p. 375, § 85. I make no apology for repeating 

this, for it is important as showing that there must have been something 
special about their villages, and so far confirming the tradition of their 
o . 
2 Mr. Place speaks of such joing bodies working together eo that ‘the 
labours of all yield the rent = the Government revenue (?), and they enioy 
the profit. proportionate to their original interest’ (Fifth Report, ii. 314). 
This may refer only to the general idea of the association. 
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the holdings were separately allotted for a time and then ex- 
changed. ws 

Mr. Place gives several examples of the shares ‘in these 
villages! The major-shares, as I have said, were those of the 
heads of each branch or group, taking part in the establishment 
of the cultivation ;-and there were sub-shares. Mr. Place in-. 
stances a village in which there were actually thirty sharers, but 
they remembered the four major-shares of the foundation, and 
‘adhered to that division. Another village had 160 original 
shares ; this probably includes both the major and minor shares. , 
‘It was deemed essential,’ says Mr. Place, ‘that the shares 
should be equal.’ As might be expected, there were many 
slaves and serfs, doubtless the original inhabitants who were 
reduced to this condition; and many followers who held lands 
on an inferior tenure.? In one of the Midst Papers mention 
is made of the formal grant by the mirdsdars of a cultivating, 
bat not co-sharing, right in perpetuity. And it was this, and 
possibly the occasional existence of previously established culti- 
vators, that led to the distinction between the alicudi, or heredi- 
tary tenant, and the parakudi, or tenant-at-will, especially in 
Brahman or other villages in which the co-sharers were non- 
agriculturist and would rely on tenants for farming their 
Jands. 

When, in the course of time, the shares, for any reason, 
were allotted and permanently divided, the village was said to 
be arudi-karai. This division was foreign to the original plan 
of co-operative colonisation, and was, as Mr. Place notes, against 
the caste feeling. It appears either as a later change in the 
Vellalar villages, or as a more frequent family division in the 
Brahman villages, and perhaps in those of other (Quidra) 
grantees, 


1 Fifth Report, ii. pp. 299, 800, &. This exchange, Mr. Place says 
(p. 885), was ‘to obviate, I imagine, the inequality to which a fixed dis- 
tribution would be liable.’ P 

* In the D. M. Chingleput, there is a curious account of the serfs and 
their being rather proud of being adscripti glebe, because they had a 
certainty of land to cultivate and a fixed livelihood; and they had a kind 
of annual ceremonial strike—for such it was, for the details of which the 
original must be consulted (pp. 211-214). 
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I think that a variety of circumstances taken together are 
strongly in favour of the view that the joint-holding, or pasay- 
karat, in the Tondai country was essentially a device for holding 
together and equalising the colonist associates, each in his own 
‘group or major-share division. It will be recollected that we 
start with the uniform tradition that the Velkilar were established 
with the grant of a superior right, which was to attach them 
to the land and encourage them to persevere in their difficult 
task.!. Then we find that this permanent right was still somuch 

_ valued in 1799, that Mr. Place declared’ that ‘it was indispen- 

" gable to assign mirasddrs to the unappropriated lands; without 
it,’ he says, ‘I found that they could not be rented—i.e. the 
revenue-settlement accepted; but the idea of permanent pro- 
perty was such an inducement that I was not only able to fill up 
the vacant shares, but to convert the most stubborn soil and the 
‘thickest jungle into fertile villages. “Give us the mirdsi, and we 
will both rent the lands, and employ all our labour to make 
them productive ” was the common observation . . .’ 

Then, again,.it is noted that the mirdsddrs would ‘ assemble 
and execute a joint-deed divesting the defaulter of his share in 
the “ mirdsi,” transferring it to the others, which looks very 
much like a strong association, the basis of which was that all 
must pull together to meet the assessment.* For in village 
bodies dependent on common descent from a single ancestor 
nothing of the kind is ever recorded. And, again, it is noted in 
Madura, as I have already observed, that the pasan-karai was 
actually adopted in existing villages as a means of meeting the 

1 «There is a distinct tradition of some of these (Vellilar) having 
deserted the undertaking. The manner in which the difficulty was at 
last overcome, and the son of the Chola king able to report to his father 
the completion of the enterprise, is set forth in the following story, 
which has always been current in the country. Kullatanga (Raja) asked. 
his son how he had been able to settle the country so well? The latter 
replied that he had forged a chain for the inhabitants of such strength 
that they would never be able to free themselves. By this he,meant 
that the affections of the people were so riveted to the land of their 
new country by kaniddsi, or property in the .soil, that they would not 
desert it. This story is no doubt very ancient... .’ D.M. Chingleput, 

217. : = 
, 2 See Fifth Report ii. 303. 
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revenue charge by combined action. And so in North Arcot it 
is expressly said that when it became ‘necessary to add... 
new cultivators to the original proprietors to assist in repairs of 
tanks, in the distribution and settlement of the different lands, 
and to regulate the irrigation,’ pasan-karai was adopted by 
voluntary associations and the new~comers were ‘ partners in the 
profit and loss of the cultivation of all the lands,’ though they 
had no share in the original privilege by which the co-sharers 
had a certain portion of the land free of revenue, and received 
certain special grain-fees (kuppatam), &c.! 

I also note with regard to the method involving exchange of 
lands (karatyidu) that it is stated in the Report on South Arcot 
that newly cleared ‘wet’ lands under new water are to this 
day frequently exchanged in order that each might get the 
good as well as the bad lands in his turn.? 

I do not think, then, on the whole, that there can be any 
reasonable doubt that the relics of mirdsi right indicated the 
establishment of a superior co-sharing village tenure, which 
existed locally, and contemporaneously with the raiyatwari 
tenure ; such superior tenure being connected either with granis 
to Brahmans or to other (secular) castemen—very likely cadets 
of families and other persons gaining privilege from connection 
with the ruler, or with a direct privilege granted to encourage 
and confirm a colonising settlement. 

That such should be the real history is exactly in analogy 
with the evidence we have everywhere that, given a.‘ Hindu’ 
State and Rajas, we are sure to find joint-villages growing up, 
either by grants of land or by colonising enterprises under the 
patronage of the Raja. 

I would only add that, in another connection,’ I have shown 
how in the old Oudh kingdoms the villages were naturally 
raiyatwari, and how by the king’s grant leading families 
obtained the lordship of the village, and how waste land grants 
would result in the establishment of villages on the superior 
tenure (co-shared village). I believe that the Madras history is 


-~' See Mirasi Papers, p. 895, § 106. 2 Toid. p. 412. 
ip 
5 See p. 300, ante. 
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just the same thing in another form, That it affords any 
example of a general primeval tenure of.‘ land in common,’ quite 
contrary to all we know of Dravidian custom, I see not the 
remotest reason to believe.! 


1 In concluding the whole subject I take 6ccasion to observe that 
no attempt has been made to account for the unquestioned survival of the 
joint-villages, with their pangu-malai, or share lists, and, in the Tondai 

- territory, their special privileges, on any other basis. The chief if not 
only dissentient voice is that of Sir T. Munro in his Minute of December 
1824 (Mirasi Papers, p.480). But this illustrates what I have elsewhere 
had oceasion to observe, that the Minutes of our great Administrators are 
not always to be appealed to for points of history and details of tenure. 
Sir T. Munro’s main object was to argue for the practical adoption of a 
raiyatwari Settlement and for a great reduction of revenue; that would 
make the country flourish and save it from middlemen. This important 
principle, to the adoption of which Madras owes all its subsequent 
prosperity, seems obvious enough now; but in those days it needed 
all the advocacy of a powerful personality to obtain consideration for it. 
But with this one object in view, Sir T. Munro had no concern with 
tenure details. He frankly says he does not care to inquire about the 
alleged mirdsi villages. Had he stopped there, and pointed out that in 
their then existing condition the surviving right, such as it was, could 
easily be provided for under his system, and that its past history had no 
practical bearing on his proposals, it would have been well. Unfortunately, 
the distinguished writer endeavoured to add a brief criticism, which, it 
must be admitted, was without sufficient foundation. He says that the 
existence of the joint-village is ‘ without the least proof’ and is only 
Mr. Ellis’s opinion. This certainly is not the case. He then briefly adds 
that if such colonists settled (to the number of fifty or sixty thousand) it 
would have depopulated the country whence they came; and that they 
would have perished before the task of clearing the jungle was accom- 
plished. But Mr. Ellis expressly shows that the Tuluva country was 
well able to support sending out a colony (see Mirdsi Papers, p. 249), of 
which of course the numbers may have been exaggerated. And,as to the 
likelihood of their perishing in the attempt, sce the country certainly 
waa somehow colonised, and that, unquestionably, at no recent period, the 
objection has no weight: colonisation was just as possible in, say, the 
eighth century as it was at any subsequent but still ancient date. In 
fact, the whole argument—as far as it appears in the Minute—would not 
need to be sériously noticed at all if it were not for the great name it 
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Secrion Il.—Traces oF OVER-LORD RIGHT IN THE 
DakHAN VILLAGES 


When we turn to the Dakhan districts of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, the traces of «co-sharing right, also called mirdsi,’ are 
more doubtful ; or rather, I should say, it is more doubtful what 
interpretation we should put on the evidence. That a distinct 
class of superior holders once locally existed there can be little 
doubt ; that share-lists, showing how the families allotted the 
lands, were actually obtained by Colonel Sykes is also clear ; 
but to what extent this superior tenure of whole villages pre- 
vailed, or whether in some cases the traditional evidence does 
not rather relate to shares in the headman’s privileged special 
landholding (or wafan), there is some room for question.2 On 
the whole I think it is more probable that these villages were 
subject to a local but really widespread over-lordship, which is by 
no means impossible to account for. It will be observed that in 
no case is there any suggestion of any common-holding of village 
lands. The families whose shares (thal) are spoken of may, or 
may not, be descended’ from common ancestors. Colonel Sykes 
notes particularly that the major shares were called by the names 
of the founders—men of ‘ancient Maratha families.’ We have no 
sufficient evidence as to who they were. Very probably they 
may be traced to the earlier Aryan or semi-Aryan clans, long 
before the name ‘ Maratha’ was in use—though at a date when 


' It will be remarked thatthe term mirdsi was derived from the early 
Moslem revenue systems which originated in the Muhammadan kingdoms 
of the Dakhan and thence become generally current. Malik ‘Ambar, the 
famous minister who made the Revenue Settlement of these parts, was 
always anxious to resuscitate, if he could, the mirdsi families and make 
village Settlements with them. See Berar Gazetteer, p. 90, and G. W. 
Forrest's Minutes of M. Elphinstone (Captain Brigg’s Report), p. 385. 

? There is in the Reports something of the same confusion already 
noted in Madras ; for the terms watan, watanddr, which apply to the 
headman’s and village-officers’ privileged holdings, are sometimes applied 
to the proprietary shares in the village; at any rate, it is not certain 
which is meant. Hereditary holdings of headmen and officers are 
comrfon in, and even characteristic of, raiyatwart villages ; so that their 
existence is no proof at all of any joint-tenure of the whole village as a 
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the Hindu co-sharing family institutions were already developed. 
Buddhism, we know, from architectural remains, had obtained a 
hold in the country, but was afterwards supplanted by the later 
Brahmanic institutions. The early ‘Marathas’ disappear from 
history and only emerge with the revival under Sivaji in the 
seventeenth century.’ ¢ 

Whenever the process of destruction of these early village 
over-lordships began, and whether it was chiefly due to Moslem 
victories or was before that period, these ruling families were 
defeated and deprived of their estates, except in so far as some of 
the descendants may have clung to villages here and there or to 
shares in such villages. Under the rule of a new conqueror, a 
change naturally begins: the lands still belonging to certain 
branches of the landlord families cannot bear up against the 
heavy assessment that is imposed ; the families, already weakened 
and dispersed by defeats, having lost prestige and also had many 
members slain in battle, gradually disappear. The local governor, 
without much care for anything but immediate profit, puts in 
some upari—i.e, non-proprietary cultivators—to till the vacant 
lands, and they in time become permanent holders with prescrip- 
tive rights. In any case, as time goés on, the few remaining 
mirdsddr, or co-sharers, and the cultivating uparis, become 
reduced to the same level, and both appear as mere ratyats 
occupying lands the superior ownership of which bas become 
claimed by the ruler. 

IT think this view will be generally confirmed by the evidence 
which is derived partly from the inquiries directed by the Hon. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone previous to his well-known Report of 


1 The Dakhan districts, covered with hills, afford the greatest facility 
for building forts aad strongholds from which the early chieftains and 
noble families would dominate the villages in the ‘tal,’ or level country 
below. The old over-lord families were sure to have been non-agriculturist, 
and when their forts fell before their enemies they would lose their hold 
on the village lands to a great extent. In this respect they would be 
unlike the village bodies of Upper India, who, holding strong posts in the 
centre of their village lands, and being in close managing connection with 
the land and themselves agriculturists, were able to defend them and to 
secure their possession. ‘I may refer to p. 111, ante, where some Sccount 
is given of early Aryan contact with the west of India. 
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1819 on the ‘Territories acquired from the Peshwa.’' These 
inquiries were made at a time when real historical investigations 
into tenures were not understood, and they naturally leave 
much to be desired. A further inquiry was made by Colonel 
Sykes ; and his papers on ‘ Dakhan Tenures’ are to be found in 
vols, ii. and iii. of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
The then well-remembered distinction between mirdst holders 
and upari holders, which is held to mark the existence of 
co-sharing families over the villages, did not extend to Khandesh, 
nor to the South Maratha country; but it was found in the 
Dakhan Collectorates of Ahmadnagar, Pina, and Dharvar. 
Here, too, it was noticed that many lands not in possession of 
mirasdérs were popularly known as gat-kul, which implied that the 
landlord family (Kula) was ‘ gone’ or destroyed (até). Colonel 
Sykes found that in many villages lists of shares still existed. 
And there is some reason to suppose ‘that the larger share 
was called thal, while the minor or individual share was 
tikd.? Colonel Sykes’s papers are well worth reading, but it has 
to be remembered that the author was not familiar with the 
joint-village, as found elsewhere; there is nothing strange, for 
example, in the lands of one family branch or thal lying 
scattered about, as the result of some family partition. And 
our author sometimes confuses the hag and the watan holdings 
of headmen and village officers with the shares in the hereditary 


1 This is printed in Mr. G. W. Forrest’s Official Writings of Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone’ (London: R. Bentley, 1884). Unfortunately, the 
whole of the Reports of Chaplin, Robertson, Thackeray, and others are 
not reproduced, but only those portions which Elphinstone attached to 
his official Minute. 

2 These words are, nevertheless, rather puzzling, perhaps, owing to 
faulty record of the real word. Thal means the ‘ground, ‘soil,’ and 
‘place’ in general; tal means ‘level.’ The correct word I cannot 
ascertain. -Talkari may mean a person holding land in the level plain 
as opposed to gadhkari, a person employed in the forts, or gadh, which 
crowned the hills in the high land of the Dakhan and were doubtless the 
head-quarters of the chiefs of the clans which dominated the villages. 
Tika (or thika ?) again suggests either a spot, a blotch, or patch, or, if the 
second form is correct, a lease or farm; but the latter is less likely, for 
farmifig the revenue of villages could not have been in use in early days. 
Captain Robertson thought thal was used in the sense of a ‘field.’ 
fWarract’s Filnkinetinne’sa Manatee. n. 379.) 
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estate of village proprietors. Lastly, he is much too ready to 
infer the general existence in the Dakhan districts of the thal 
system, where-no trace of it was actually found. It can justly 
be inferred to have existed only where it also appears that there 
is at least the memory of mirdsi holdings in the village. 

Each thal, it is interesting to observe, just. like the patti of 
Northern India of which it is the counterpart, bears, as I have 
said, the name of the head of the branch to which it belonged. 
As the early volumes of the Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal are 
not readily accessible, I will make one or two characteristic 
quotations :— 


At Nimbi, in the Nagar (Ahmadnagar) Collectorate (writes Colonel 
Sykes), there were twenty-three hal, of which eighteen were gatkul; at 
Kothal, nine thal and five gatkul. In the first case eighteen families 
out of twenty-three are extinct, and in the second, five out of 
nine. ... At the village of Belwandi (paryana Kardé, Ahmadnagar 
district), there was not a single representative of an ancient family 
remaining in A.D. 1827, the whole of the lands were gatkul, There 
were nevertheless some half dozen mirdsdérs who had purchased 
their lands from the Patel six or seven and twenty years back.! 
The Kulkarni even denied the existence of thals ; but, one of the 
mirdsdars having told me that he had his land on the thal of an 
extinct family, I urged their existence so strenuously that a thaljara, 
or list of the estates into which the village lands are divided, was at 
last reluctantly produced, an old worn paper dated Saka 1698==a.p. 
1777. In this list I find the thals minutely detailed, together with 
their possessors, the number of names of mirdsdars who had pur- 
chased mirds rights from the village authorities on the thale that 
had become gatkul, and, finally, the names of the different uparis 
(tenants-at-will) renting land on the thals. In 1827 there was not 
a single person alive a descendant from the possessors of thals or 
miras rights in 1777 ; it would appear that in Holkar’s inroad into 
the Dakhan in 1802, war, famine, pestilence, or flight had depopu- 
lated the village ; that the few people that returned died subse- 


a 


1 Journal R. A. S. ii. (1835), 209 ff. It will be remembered that in 
later Maratha times the Patels were made responsible for the revenue of 
their village; and it was their duty to provide for the cultivation of 
abandoned holdings ; and they would assume to sell the mirasi aight 
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quently, and that in consequence there was not an ancient ‘heritor’ 
remaining. The lands of Baghroza (one of the constituent villages 
of Ahmadnagar) are divided into ¢hals, each having a family name 
with descendants of the original proprietors in possession of many 
of them. It might have been supposed that the Mussulmans would 
have dispossessed the Hindus ;! but with the exception of one thal 
which from time immemorial? had been in the possession of the 
descendants of Husain Klian, whose name it bears, there is not.a 
-Mussulman nate to any of the thals. 


‘An instance is afterwards given of a ‘town’ Wamori (or 
Wambori, in the Ahmadnagar district) in which thals do not 
exist by that name, but there is a list found called Jaminjara- 
jathiwar=list of lands according to families (jathé means 
‘company,’ hence family), and there were thirty-four families. 
Tho individual holders were members of these families, holding 
the land divided into tka; the family lots were apparently not 
contiguous. In this instance, however, we have a case of the 
superior ownership being recently assumed by a family of 
some pretensions ; for it was known that Wamori had been 
devastated by Bhils, and that the inhabitants fled and the lands 
Jay waste till some of the hereditary village officers returned 
and took possession of what lands they pleased. The Pataré 
family holding the patelship (there were then five patels) had 
annexed no less than thirty thousand acres between them; and 
the family of the kulkarni (accountant) had also taken possession 
of a large number of tikd. 

Colonel Sykes thinks that the thal system could be traced 
in three-fourths of the villages in the Ahmadnagar and Pana 


1 ‘This, however, would not be likely; the Nizim Shahi kings (in this 
part) took the rule only and could not have furnished foreigners sufficient to 
dispossess any considerable number of land-holders. Moreover, it appears 
to have been their policy to preserve the old land-holdera and superior 
families, regarding thpm as the best guarantee for a permanént revenue. 

2 This is an exaggeration, for the dates of the conquest, and of any 
possible Mussulmain proprietor, are perfectly well known. Probably the 
share was acquired between the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries; but 
here we have the original process repeated; a Musssulmian locally 
rephices as over-lord an earlier Hindu whose ancestor may have been 
lord of the whole village or more, and who probably gained his position 
by similar conquest in the first instance. : 

~N 
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districts. It is curious that, though the superior tenures were, 
as sd often observed, originally free or at least privileged hold- 
ings, they afterwards (in Moslem and Maratha times) were made 
to. pay at a rate which was higher than that of ordinary 
occupants, and was distinguished by the term swastidhard.' 
And, characteristically, the Marathas, not liking to openly sur- 
charge this, levied once in three years an extra cess, which they 
‘called mirds-patt’, a special tax on the privilege of superior 
tenure! Under such circumstances it is no wonder that in the 
course of time the distinction between swasti land and other, or 
between the representative mirdsi occupant and the upari or 
tenant, soon became a matter of memories and names only. It 
owed such partial preservation as it actually had to the feeling 
of attachment to hereditary lands and to pride of superior 
origin. The. mirdsdar as such would be able to marry his 
daughters, and secure social advantages that would be denied 
to the upari, however wealthy. Nor is it surprising that the 
Moslem and Maratha Governments respected at least the title to 

“ mirasi lands ; this was partly because they had a natural fellow- 
feeling with the higher families, partly that they themselves felt 
that customary respect for hereditary land which was never 
altogether extinct,? partly also because such lands could be 
made to pay more than the others. Ordinary tenants not 
attached by hereditary sentiment to any particular village will 
not be induced to cultivate unless tempted by terms that on the 
whole are advantageous.’ 


* Corruptly, sosthi or susthi ; the word means ‘ well-being '—~i.c. a rate 
(dhara) proper for land held on privileged or superior tenure. 

” The private lands of the governing classes themselves would neces- 
sarily be held on an analogous if not identical tenure; this also might 
make them have some respect for the mirasi holding in general. 

® This opportunity may be taken to mention that, besides these traces 
of the tenure of co-sharing landlord families over villages, there were, in a 
few villages, locally surviving divisions of an older nature, as indicated by 
the purely Dravidian terms used. The lands were divided into larger 
areas called mund, and smaller ones called kas. The writer of .the 
Ahmadnagar Gasetteer (Bombay Gazetteer, xvii. referring to xiii. p. 550), 
justly points out that the division had nothing to do with co-sharing 
families in superior possession; for where these existed they were of 
Aryan origin and had the Sanskritic names of thal, tikd, &. Nor do 
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Secrion III.—MopERN (OR EXISTING) CASES OF THE 
JUXTAPOSITION OF THE Two Tyres oF VILLAGE 


(1) The Gujardt Districts of Bombay 

We have just seen that in the Dakhan districts, whatever 
groups of landlord families holding villages in shares once existed, 
_they have died out. In one or two of the Gusarar districts we 
find a number of ‘ shared’ (i.e. jointly held) villages still surviv- 
ing, but having a different and much later origin ; and they are 
found side by side with the ordinary raiyatwari village. We shall 
tind them, in fact, held by families of Bohra (or Vohara), and 
by families of the enterprising agricultural caste called Kunbi. 
In both cases the co-sharing tenure is due to the families hav- 
ing originally taken the management, as revenue-farmers, or 
in some analogous capacity ; and now their descendants have 
sub-divided the villages into many shares, and haye long held the 
whole as virtual owners. That many more villages had formerly 
come under the same kind of ‘ ownership’ there can be no doubt, 
but they did not survive the Maratha rule. In fact, itis largely 
due to the fact that the Nawabs of Bharoch encouraged such 
villages that they survive as much as they do. 

Before describing these tennres it will be well very rapidly 
to review the position of the Gusaritr country as a whole ; for it 


they indicate any Maritha method of revenue-management; though 
doubtless the revenue officers, finding these old divisions of fields still 
remembered, made use of them to impose lump sums of revenue on the 
whole, making the cultivators distribute the amount among themselves. 
Thus the idea arose—which is quite without any foundation—that those 
few villages where the mund areas were known had some resemblance to 
the North Indian zamindéri or pattidari villages. The terms mund (cf. 
mudd, murka, &e.), and kis indicate larger or smaller areas or lots as 
measured by the quantity of seed required to sow them. This was a very 
ancient mode of estimating area, still traceable in Kanara and other 
Dravidian districts. The word is also found in Berar (Berar Gazet- 
teer, p. 93), where it is used (mundkart) to mean an old original 
cultivator of a holding. It is quite possible that these terms may connect 
thexpresent with the old form of Dravidian village, and indicate the 
establishment of different lots or holdings for the headman, the mdhato, 
the priest, &c. (Cf. p..179, ante.) 
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iNustrates well how these joint or shared ownerships of villages 
(where we have nothing to do with clan movements and the 
foundation of villages in a new territory) always originate 
in some dismembered territorial over-lordship, or in some position 
of vantage gained by a revenue-farm, or grant of the revenue- 
management of a viilage. : 

In the Dakhan districts, the early and probably only half- 
Aryan chiefs who once dominated the country disappeared, as 
Thave stated. In the richer Gusarar districts,a much larger and 
longer continued series of local chiefships attract our attention. 
For the earlier centuries we have no detailed knowledge ; but 
there is every reason to believe that besides early Aryans coming 
from the Indus Valley, and probably other Northern leaders 
also, Greek Princes (connected with the name of Menander) 
had the rule; and at one time Asoka, the Buddist Emperor of 
Magadha, extended at least his suzerainty thus far. But at 
some date long subsequent to the establishment of the Aryan 
clans in the Ganges plain, and when the Rajput chiefs had 
spread into Rajputana and Malwa, we begin to have historic 
glimpses of powerful Rajput dynasties, still strictly localised. ‘They 
were of the later Aryan type, either Buddhist, Jain, or Brah- 
manic, being of the Agnikuld, or ‘ Fire-born’ houses, the Chaward 
(locally Chdvada) of Anhilwara, the Solankhat, and later Baghela 
princes. In the fourteenth century the ‘ Hindu’ rule came to an 
end, and there succeeded a series of Moslem Sultans, the results of 
the early conquests subsequent to Mahmid of Ghazni. Their 
rule lasted some 165 years, till Akbar conquered the country in 
A.D. 1572, A number of local ‘estates’ or lordships, the 
remnants of the old chiefs’ dominions, were the natural result.! 
With these we are not now concerned. But it is hardly wonder- 
ful. that under such a varied series of rulers, all desirous of 
making the best revenue possible, and rewarding their followers, 
there should be occasional examples of petty lordships over 
villages: such were the tenures enjoyed by persons called naik, 
gameti, malik, kashati, &c. 

The class of village under Bohra or Kunbi families, which is 

1 There is a particularly good account of Gujarat in the Anatic 
Quarterly Review by the late Mr. W. G. Pedder. I think it was in 1889, 
I have a copy of the article, but, unfortunately, not the reference. 
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what we have immediately under our consideration, arose out of 
revenue-farming arrangements. When the time came at which 
the old fashion of collecting the revenue in grain proved too 
troublesome, the natural resource was to fix a lump sum in 
demand from the whole village, whether at a full estimate or at 
some moderated suxh (udhad-jama). This was especially the 
Maratha system ; and the local officials looked about for some 
village manager to be responsible for the total sum ; he in his 
‘turn being entitled to take grain or cash (or both) from the 
villagers, as he best could, to recoup himself. When there 
was any local chief or gaméti, or kasbdti, of course he was the 
person who managed the village. When it was an ordinary 
ruiyatwért village, either the pdtel (indigenous) headman 
might be employed, or some outsider put in. It was merely a 
question of opportunity and circumstances whether such a 
revenue-manager grew into being virtual owner of the village, 
in which case the family would divide the property into shares. 
In the cases before us—chiefly in the districts of Broach (Bharoch) 
and Kairé (Khed&)—the revenue-managers had contrived to 
retain their villages, and had handed them on to their descen- 
dants as their own property. 

In principle, these estates are joint-villages like those of Upper 
India. As late as 1827 such villages were more numerous than 
they are now.' Two kinds are now in survival: one is called 
bhigddari, or ‘ held on shares ;’ and the shares are (in origin at any 
rate) the ancestral fractions of the law of inheritance, and, in fact, 
correspond to the pattiddrt tenure of Upper India. In the Kaira 
district the prevalent form is the narwadari, which has a some- 
what different constitution, and in Upper India would be called 
a form of bhaidehdra tenure—i.e. fractional shares resulting from 
the law of inheritance were not observed, but a scheme distri- 


1 The example of a raiyatwari Settlement all round, and the fact that 
the revenue officers assessed (in general, for there was some difference in 
detail) every field and holding, would give a great impulse to the co- 
sharers already holding in severalty to adopt the survey-rate on their 
holding, instead of their own fractional shares or other customary modes 
of }svy; and if they consented to give up any waste numbers not in 
cultivation, they would become practically raiyatwari. The only draw- 
back was a certain loss of dignity by giving up the ‘shared’ tenure, 
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buting the charges for revenue and expenses was made out 
according to the value and advantages of the several holdings. 
The word narwd itself means a schedule or scheme of rateable or 
proportionate payments assigned to cach sharer. And the shares 
or holdings were valued by reference to the urd-bhagwari, which 
J understand to be certain artificial land-measures adopted for the 
valuation of the different shares relatively, like the bhaidchara- 
ligha of Northern India. 

In Bharoch the co-sharing holders (bhdgddr) have, I under- 
stand, become much mixed as to family and caste. But the 
prevailing caste of proprietors seems still to be the peasant or 
agricultural section of the Muhammadan Bohré or Vohara.’ 
‘These families appear to have acquired a hold over a number of 
villages at a date which is uncertain, but cannot be many 
generations ago. They got their footing as revenue farmers, or 
hy the familiar process of lending money, or becoming sureties 
for village revenue payments ; this naturally ends by transferring 
the land to the surety. In 1818as many as eighty-four villages 
were found to be held by Bohra families, who had undertaken 
the joint responsibility for the revenue, and accordingly had 
divided both the land and the responsibility into family shares. 

The Kaira villages, again, are mostly held by Kunbi com- 
munities ; the precise origin has not, as far as I know, been 
traced ; but it seems likely that these enterprising agricultural 
castemen undertook, on the acknowledgment of a permanent 
lease or other superior tenure, to be responsible for the revenue, 
possibly restoring the villages after some calamity had for a 
time thrown them out of cultivation. They have kept together 
better than the Bohra communities, probably because the narwé 
system tended better to prevent the disruption of the community, 
and secured mutual co-qperation and support in meeting the 
revenue demand.? 


3 T cannot find proof of the correct spelling. In the local dialect the 
w is usually pronounced as v: hence narvd, vantd, &e. (narwd, wintd, 
&c.), and so with 6 and v. 

2 It is to be wished that we had a more definite detail about 
the classes or castes actually holding shares, and about the people's 
own traditions of origin and history. There is a valuable Report on these 
tenures, by the Jate Mr. W. Pedder, C.S.I., in the Bombay Revenue - 
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The difference between the narw& and bhagdari villages is 
usually treated, by the Bombay writers, as a question of the 
Jorm, of assessinent ; in the narwdé village, it is said, the revenne 
was, at first at any rate, assessed in the lump for the whole 
village, according to former custom, and the people prepared 
the distribution list aécording to which the co-sharers arranged 
to pay the total amount.!' In the Bhdy villages, on the. other 
hand, every share-land or family holding, being separate, was 
separately assessed ; and the fields held by tenants were valued 
at the usual survey-rates. The revenue on the tenant lands 
was paid accordingly ; but the rest was added up together, and 
the total distributed among the co-sharers, according to their 
own fractional shares. I cannot believe that this is the real 
tenure distinction ; the different mode of assessing must surely 
have been the consequence, not the cause, of a difference which 
already existed, and which I have attempted to describe. It 
will be well to examine a little more in detail the features of 
each class of village, as it may show that here, in fact, we have 
the same varieties as naturally occur in joint villages elsewhere. 
In both cases the origin was, as I have stated, in an arrange- 
ment made by individuals of sufficient influence who under- 
took the responsibility for the revenue-assessment of the whole 


Selections, one of those monographs which ought to be reprinted, with 
notes and-explanations added, by some intelligent inquirer of the present 
time. Soine good remarks are to be found in Mr. A. Rogers’s Paper on 
Bombay Tenures in the Journal of the East India Association, and 
in the Bombay Gazetteer, iii. 88 (Kairé); for the Broach (Bharoch) 
district, ii, 877, 483; and for some remains (in Daskroi) of Ahmadabad 
shared villages, see iv. 156, 

‘ None of the reports give any detail as to how a narwadari holding 
is actually made up; I have no doubt it is of various proportions of each 
kind of soil; and that the customary valuation is effected by some 
artificial standard-lot (which is the system called bhatdichara in North 
Tndia), and it was worked also with the annual or periodic readjustment 
of burdens known in the North as bhejbarar; both features are certainly 
implied by Mr. Pedder's Report. It seems to me probable that our first 
Settlement officers, finding this apparently coniplicated method, thought 
it better not to try and assess the holdings separately, and so assessed 
the whole of the narwa lands en bloc. I can only offer that as my 
snggestion. It is a fact that the nara lands were assessed in the lump, 

- and the bhagdari field by field. 
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village. Thus, as regards the Kaira villages, we are told: ! 
‘Under this, the narwa@ system, the headman’s responsibility 
was divided among the members of his family. In such cases, 
the different branches of the family were traced back to their 
common ancestor, and the village divided into as many bhdg, or 
primary divisions, as that ancestor had sons. Each share was 
made over to the representatives of one son, and they divided it 
into as many lots as there were men (heads of households) in 
their branch. The head of each branch was called Uhagdar, or 
patel. He acted for the other shareholders, but interfered in 
no way with the management of their shares.’ The families— 
and sometimes there was only one to a whole branch, would 
either till their own lands or let out the fields to tenants. 
Shares were sometimes sold,? and outsiders thus brought in. 
The peculiar xurwd feature was this: ‘ Every year the Govern- 
ment demand (anid) was divided equally among all the branches, 
and in every branch each shareholder had a lot, called phala, 
assigned to him. If he failed to pay, he forfeited his right to 
the lend, and the other sharers might force him to give it up.’® 
But this was not always insisted on, for the others also might fail 
to pay, or the parela, or lapsed shares, might have to be managed 
direct by the State officer. 

The shares were expressed in das (fractions of a rupee) on 
an artificial scale. Thus, ina village called Sandesar, in Pitlad, 
there were seven branches, and the revenue demand was 
Rs. 7,854. “The whole village was treated as = 84 dnus, of 
which 12 were assigned to each of the seven bhag. There were 
4034 bighis held undivided, and the income of this, Rs. 294, 
was first devoted to the revenue payment, leaving Rs. 7,560 
to be met by the remaining lots held in severalty and covering 


1 Bombay Gazetteer (Kaira), p. 88 ff. 

2 The complicated and readjustable narwé share would pe less easy to 
sell than the fixed, demarcated, fractional share of the bhagdari village ; 
perhaps this was the reason why the latter villages have become more 
miseellaneously held (p. 389, azte). 

3 This is noteworthy, as confirming what I said about the Madras 
Vellalar (p. 877, ante). Such a power does not exist in the pattidar’ com- 
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1,505 bighas. Each dna thus corresponded to a holding of 
17 bighés and a fraction (17-9 x 84 = 1,504 nearly)! As 
there remained Rs. 7,560 to be paid on 1,505 bighds, that 
gave Rs. 90 for each dna share (90 x 84 = 7,560). The 
majmin, or common land, was managed for the community by the 
headmen. On the whole, the narwd village evidently much resem- 
bles the democratic bhaiachdré community of Northern India. 
In the bhdgdari village the method is somewhat different, 
‘and approximates to the ancestral fractional-share system, or 
puttidari, of the North-West Provinces. Inthe example selected 
by the writer of the notice in the Bombay Gazetteer, the village 
has a total area of 2,500 acres, of which 1,800 are held divided 
and 700 held jointly. Now in Bharoch there might be three 


_ ancestors,’ or representatives of three major shares of four dnas 


each, leaving the undivided land as a kind of fourth share to 
represent the remaining four anas of the unit rupee. his, itis 
true, would not be the case with an ‘imperfect paitidari’ village 
of Upper India, held on fractional shares in descent from an 
original founder. In such a village, if there were only three 
patti, each could represent one-third of the whole (53 dna), and 
each would be liable for the same fraction of the Tevenue, and 
would take the same fraction of the undivided land when it 
came to be partitioned, and meanwhile each would have one- 
third of the rents and profits.? 

But in the Bharoch example, each of the three sharers holds 
600 acres as a four-dina share, and 700 acres are in common 


(8 x G00 + 700 = 2,500). The total revenue is assumed to be 


Rs. 10,000, of which Rs. 4,000 come from the manorial dues 
and income of the common land, leaving Rs. 6,000 tobe met by 
the three sharers. Each of the three bhdgs would thus have to 
find Rs, 2,000, which would again be distributed in regular 
fractions among the sub-sharers; thus, two ‘ patiddrs’ (secondary 
sharers) of the first bhag, would pay Rs. 1,000 each; or, if they 
were further subdivided, say into eight minor shares, each of 


* Seo p. 389, as to the different soils in each holding ; and the note at 
p. 335, ante. Z 

*“In practice, the rents and profits of the common would probably be 
first taken to meet the revenue demand, and it would be the balance that 
would be met {one-third by each) by the main charoc 
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these would find Rs. 125 and so on.! In prosperous times the 
common land would be held by tenants, and so managed as per- 
haps to cover the whole or a large part of the revenue demand ; 
but under the Marathas an assessment would be laid on every 
separate portion, and the village total would be raised accord~ 
ingly ; and I expect that the arrangement noted above, of treat- 
ing the tenant land or ‘common ’as a sort of separate share, 
arose out of this necessity. 

The villages all keep their list of the shares and sub-shares, 
which is called phalavni. The major share is here locally called « 
motabhag, and the minor share petabhag. Each family share is 
pati, and the holder of it patidaér. This is the usual division of 
the estate according to the degrees of the original family—sons, 
grandsons, and great-grandsons of the founder. 

The people, Mr. Pedder notices, are unwilling to give up the 
status of co-sharer, because they would lose ‘abru,’ or dignity ; 
they can marry their daughters much better with this claim 
to superiority. On the other hand, the convenience of the 
raiyatwdart method, surrendering the ownership of unused waste 
to Government, and having to pay just the fixed assessment on 
the particular field, must in time tempt them to abandon the 
original form.? It is curious how few villages, comparatively, 
became definitely constituted like the narwadari and bhagdari. 
In North India, under similar revenue-farming arrangements, and 
under the forced sales and similar transfers which they occasion, 
revenue farmers. and purchasers at auction have become the 
proprietors of a respectable percentage of the total number of” 
village-communities in the North-West Provinces. But the 
Maratha administration was never favourable to these growths. 
Though there were farmers in abundance, they were too strictly 
looked after, and not allowed to continue long enough, to become 


1 It would often happen that one of the bhdg would have part of its 
land undivided among its own members (majmiin-bhig), then they would 
meet their 2,000 rupee share just in the same ‘way, as above stated for the 
whole village; they would first apply the proceeds of the common land to 
the payment, and then provide the balance according to their shares. 

2 The people call the raiyatwiri villages sanjaé (in Gujarat seja), 
which means ‘joint,’ or not shared; not because there is or ever has been 
any joint-holding, but because there are no bhéag, pati, kc. but all are on 
the same footine of eauality. “3 
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proprietors ; and the same is true of the village officers, who in 
later times presumed greatly on their powers, and in some 
cases acquired very large holdings,’ by forced gales and 
mortgages in their village. 


(2) The Bikaner State. 


We have another instance yet to notice, in conclusion, of a 
Native State in which both kinds of village exist side by side. 
Ido not doubt that many other cases could be found; but it is 
only under favourable conditions that they come to notice and 
get recorded. If the general land system of a province happens 
to be based on the prevalence of one form or the other, the 
tendency must be for any other forms that may exist naturally, 
to assimilate to the one contemplated by the system. In the 
“provinces of Northern India where raiyatwari villages existed of 
old, as no doubt they did, before the landlord villages grew up 
and Jat and other invaders established themselves, it is quite 
likely that some at least would remain without falling under 
any landlord class; and yet in the present day no distinction 
would possibly survive after our surveys and records, which 

’ are prepared to suit the joint form.? So in Madras, the general 
system being raiyatwari, the tendency for the local, and already 
decaying, mirdsi or joint-villages to become merged in the 
prevalent form proved irresistible. 

The circumstances of the State of Bikaner have made it 
possible for both kinds of village to survive together. Bikaner 
is situate in the northern corner of Rajputana, in a sandy plain 
which stretches north and north-west of the Aravali mountains. 
It is possessed of a generally poor soil and is thinly populated, 


» For example, in the case of the Wamori Patel above alluded to. See 
also a curious account in Bombay Gazetteer, iv. 485 (referring to 
Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs, ii. 419). The District Accountant (majmit- 
dir, ox despindyd of other parts), named Lallubhai, attained to such 
pretensions in the Bharoch district as to go about‘ with mace-bearers 
running before him proclaiming idle titles.” This was in 1776. Had this 
happened under more favourable circumstances, or in Bengal, he would 
have ended by becoming « great ‘ Zamindar.’ Unfortunately, under the 
Marathis, an end was put.to his career by a revenue-farm which he was 
tempted to bid up for against a rival, He got it, but on terms that 
proved his ruin. 

° 2 Ante, p. 844, 
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so that the villages are more easy to observe and to classify. 
About the latter half of the fifteenth century, a clan of Rajputs 
(of the Rahtor stock) established a dominion and divided the 
territory into a khalsa demesne for the Raja and into chief- 
ships held (on the usual patté or quasi-feudal tenure) by the 
Thakur or ‘barons.’! In the Khalsa area‘we find two kinds of 
village—those established in independence, before the Rahtor 
dominion, by Jats,? and villages established since the dominion 
and mostly within the last century or so. It is probable, says 
Mr. Fagan, that originally neither the Rahtor Raja nor his fiet- 
holders claimed any definite ownership in the soil ; but they held 
the over-lordship as rulers, each realising the grain-share in his 
own territory. Mr. Fagan goes on to remark that, though 
primogeniture has to some extent secured the chief's ‘estates’ 
from partition, still the issue of grants of villages and mainte- 
nance provision for members of the family (which assign the 
chief's grain-share and the right of cultivating the waste), have 
virtually created a number of petty estates, in which there is a 
distinct tendency for the grantee to draw closer to the land and 
to become the direct owner or village landlord. 

In the Raja’s demesne, the chief’s connection with the land 
could not, in the nature of things, be as close as that of a 
resident landlord; and, consequently, the Raja collects his 
revenue and exercises his right of disposing of the waste, 
without directly influencing the tenure of the land in general. 

The Jat villages, in the absence of any other dominion at the 
time, established an independent position, and are held in joint 
ownership by co-sharing bodies—representatives of the original 
‘founders.’ In the Thakur’s estates above mentioned, this 
position has now been overborne by the Thakur’s assertion of 
the superior landlordship ; but the original right is still so far 
recognised as to give a claim to hold permanently and.on an 
hereditary title. It is chiefly in the Raja's demesne that the 
joint-village is more distinctly in evidence ; but side by side with 


1 Report on the Settlement of the Khalsa’ Villages of the Bikaner 
State, 1898, by P. J. Fagan, C.S. (Panjab Government). 

2 §, R. iii. § 19. Here the name is Jat. It will be observed that the 

Rajputs furnished only the ruling house and its army. Had they been 
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the Jat villages, all the other villages are groups of independent 
cultivating holders who have settled together under a headman 
(or caudhri), who was their spokesman in applying for leave to 
establish cultivation. Here, as in the South-eastern Panjab, the 
people commenced the village by driving in a stake or pole on 
the site of the dbadi." Sometimes permission was not formally 
asked, but as soon as the new village became known the Raja's 
officer would go to the spot and settle terms. In the village 
itself (land being in this case abundant and irrigation from the 
johar or tank being well-nigh indispensable) theré was no formal 
allotment of holdings ; each settler took what he could manage. 
‘There was no partition, says Mr. Fagan, ‘ of the whole or part 
of a definite area by virtue of a joint-landlord claim over it.’ 
Where population is scanty and the area wide, no objection is 
made to anyone extending his fields into the adjacent waste, or 
even to new-comers doing the like. But in the more thickly 
populated parts of the Eastern Tahsils, only the original settlers 
can so extend their holdings ; new-comers (called here, as often 
elsewhere, sukhbdsi) must get the headman’s permission to cul- 
tivate. The eaudhri acts in this respect, not as landlord, but 
as representative of the State. Mr. Fagan particularly notes 
that the caudhri has no superior position as claiming general 
ownership over the village. Nor were the oldest settlers or 
‘first clearers’ owners of the whole area jointly; their position 
is only marked by exemption from certain local fees, or taxes on 
marriagés, or on weighment of grain, and by their having greater 
freedom in taking up additional waste to extend their holdings. 
The actual boundaries of each village, and the jurisdiction of the 
cwudhri, became settled in time by practice, and by the defi- 
nition which results from contact with the areas of neighbouring 
villages. 

It does not appear whether the Jat joint-villages are in the 
pattidart form, or whether (as is more likely) they are in the 
form of the clan-villages settled on some form of bhatdcharad 
tenure. It is true that the raiyatwdri villages are not of 
ancient origin; but many joint communities in other parts are 

17In the Panjab, it will be observed, owing to the system, such villages 


are classed ag ‘ joint-villages’ and are so treated; in Bikaner they appear 
~ in their natural ratvatwvars form. 
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no older, and there must surely be a real difference in the 
custom and constitution of the Jat clans who preceded them. 
The co-sharing among the latter was due to their sense of 
superior position, either as descendants from individual founders, 
or as members of a clan obtaining a new home as a matter of 
conquest or adventure, and bringing with them this characteristic 
of clan feeling. The other settlers have no such pretensions ; 
they assert merely a right to their own holdings in virtue of the 
first. clearing and establishment of tillage which they have 
accomplished. This is not a decay of the former feeling, but 
one characteristically different. 
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CHAPTER X 
GENERAL SUMMARY AND CONCIUSION 


Section I.—Ineas or Property, CoLtectiveE anp INpDIVIDUAL 


THE numerous instances of village formation which have been 
collected from the Settlement Reports and similar authorities 
can hardly have failed to suggest the impossibility of disposing 
of ‘the Indian Village Community’ by referring the whole of 
the phenomena to some one theory or generalised view of the 
subject. But such a conviction does not preclude us from 
drawing certain general conclusions which appear to arise 
naturally from a comparative view of the various forms. and ~ 
kinds of village presented to our observation. 

One of the first questions which the facts naturally suggest, 
is: seeing that the village is a group of persons as well as an 
aggregate of land-holdings, what kind of right or title was 
really acknowledged ? or, in other words, what kind of connection 
is there between the persons and the land of avillage? And this 
question involves the two subordinate inquiries—-(1) how has any 
idea of ownership or right in land in India grown up? and (2) 
how have these rights been recognised—as residing in the 
individual, or father of the household, or in a body of wider 
kindred, or in a still larger body, such as a whole clan ? 


(1) Early Ideas of Right in Land 


The sense of ownership in land, if we judge solely on the 
basis of what has occurred in India, seems to have arisen and plo- 
gressed in @ manner which is purely natural, and which does not, 
at any rate, need for its explanation an a priori assumption of 
‘collective ownership,’ or holding ‘in common.’ If any evidence 
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exists of actual collective ownership, at any stage of the 
development of tenures, that is another matter ; but, in so far as 
it may be regarded in the light of a necessary postulate, it may 
be not out of place to remark that ‘ collective ownership,’ as a 
very early phenomenon, is a hazardous thing to assume the 
existence of; the very name or term is one which itis difficult to’ 
employ without bringing in a number of ideas of a kind which, 
instinctively as they arise in our own minds, can hardly have 
existed in the minds of primitive or early tribal settlers. We 
have become so accustomed to a mental analysis of ‘ ownership,’ 
and to say, at least in general terms, what it involves or in what 
it consists, that it is not easy to think of any right in land apart. 
from such conceptions. When, for example, we think of the 
periodical exchange of holdings which is found among certain 
clan-settlers, and assert that this indicates ‘common ownership ’ 
because (to use M. de Laveleye’s words') ‘le fonds continue & 


rester la propriété collective du clan, aqui il fait retour de temps — - 


en temps, afin qu’on puisse procéder a un nouveau partage,’ this 
seems to imply that a precedent conception of what ‘collective 
property’ is existed in the minds of the clan, and that in 
consequence of such a conception the surrender of the holdings 
became required by custom. But it is impossible to suppose 
that any distinction of the kind was even vaguely understood : 
exchange was the custom because it gave every one an equal 
chance; not because the tribe realised the ided of a joint- 
property, which, in the juristic nature of things, was capable 
of being recalled and redistributed. Every tribesman knew that 
he had joined in conquering or seizing a territory, and that he 
would fight to keep his hold on it. He acknowledged that. 
his chief’s word was his law, and that the share allotted to him 
and his fellows must be observed. His sense of right to his 
ewn allotment would make him equally ready to fight for it; 
and if asked why ? he would in all probability reply, because his 
clan had conquered it, his chief had allotted him ‘his inheritance,’ 
and he had cleared and ploughed up the land. 

’ Putting aside the temptation to read modern juristic notions 
between the lines, it would seem that the right to land grows 


1 Propriété Primitive, &e. p. 5. 
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' out of two idgas; one being that's.special, claim ariges, to any. 
object, or to a plot of land, by,virtue ofthe labour and skill 
expended on making it usefal or profitable ; the other, that a 
claim arises from conquest or superfor might. In a very early. 
stage, a body of primitive settlers comes to a ‘boundless’ 
area of wooded or jungle-clad but fertile plain. As each house- 
hold group laboriously clears and renders fit for cultivation a 
certain area, the father, or the united family; as the case may be; 
regards the plot as now connected with himself or themselves 
specially, in virtue of the labour expended on it. . This claim is 
recognised by all, because every other member of the clan has the 
same feeling as regards the field he has cleared. The feeling 
of right is further developed when each holding is the result 
not merely of a random choice, but of some regular procedure of 
allotment by the clan chief.’ 

If there are no other human beings to contest the ownership, 
although the clan occupies a more or less compact general 
territory, the sense of any wider or more general clan-right is 
not as keen as it afterwards becomes when other, very likely 
unfriendly, clans lie all round, and each has to maintain its own 
limits against: aggression. The idea of clan-right to the territory 
as a whole—both the cleared holdings and the waste which is ~ 
grazed over and from which wood is cut, must soon, in the 
natural course of events, become detinite. Not only is there 
sure to be some clan collected together at the time of first 
settling,? but the families, naturally and by choice grouped 
together, must help each other a great deal in clearing the 
jungle, building the cottages, digging the tanks or wells, and in 
many similar works. Hence, even if there were no general 
sense of kindred, which long residence together has fostered, 
there would still be @ certain sense of union. The right to the 
holding selected and cleared by the family is, however, naturally 
superior to the clan-territorial claim, being more definite : it is, in 
fact, dependent on the sentiment which originates the notion of 


1 The sentence of the Patriarch and the result of casting lots, are 
both of them in early times, vested with a semi-divine cogency or signifi- 
cance, A 
* £ refer to the first general (Dravidian) movement, probably un- 
opposed, to a permanent agricultural settlement. : 
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“property” in gengtaly—that which a man has ‘made’ or ren-' 
dered useful and profitable he has 4 special title to enjoy. | 

Professor Kovaleysky, in his interesting lectures on the 
development of the family,’ Mas quoted the curious reflection of 
Rousseau : ‘Le premier qui ayant enclos un terrain, s’avisa 4 dire 
“Ceci est & moi,” et trouva des gens assez simples pour le croire, 
fat le vrai fondateur de la société civile. Que de crimes... . 
n’eiit point épargné &u genre humain celui qui arrachant les 
pieux ou comblant le fossé efit crié ses semblables : “ Gardez- 
vous d’écouter cet impostear ; vous étes perdus si vous oubliez 
que les fruits sont tous, et que la terre n’est a personne.”’ 
The natural sense of the community unfortunately was that the 
person who did tear up the stakes of the fence or did fill up the 
ditch would be an enemy and a wrongdoer ; everyone consented 
that the clearer of the waste had a real claim to the field he had 
made. The sentiment is observed among all tribes when they 
have made a permanent agricultural settlement ; it was, in fact, 
Nature herself who prevented the early existence of the philo- 
sopher who should cry ‘ Beware of such a supposition,’ though it 
arises instinctively. 

The naturalness of such a feeling of appropriation is the 
more obvious because in early times there is nothing to prevent 
its action ; there is no prior claim nor obstacle to the.customary 
allotment by the clan chiefs: the wide expanse of virgin jungle 
is as free as the air or water. The modern Socialist asks as 
against the present possessor of a farm or a park, ‘ Although you 
have spent money in draining, planting, and, in factgin creating 
the utility and value of the plot, what right had you to deal at 
all—for any permanent purpose—with that particular section 
of the surface of the netional land?’ He considers it an 
economic wrong that th» growth of custom and law should 
have allowed a permanent individual, appropriation. But, in 
truth, it is only the operation of an instinctive feeling of human 
nature. The early tribesman, under sanction of custom, appro- 
priated his field, or his share of the tribal land, as che would 
appropriate a tree to make a canoe or a plough. 

But very soon another factor comes into the question : when 

1} Tableau des Origines ct de U Evolution dela Famille, &e. (Stockholm, 
1890), pp. 50, 51. 
5 - BD 
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tribes multiply, and, moving east or west, come into conflict; 
and one is superior in energy and in power of combination to 
anoter ; the possession of land no longer remains a matter of 
first appropriation in the absence of all other claims. Might 
hecomes right ; and conquest gives a new title. The title by 
‘first clearing’ is ovgrborne by the title by conquest, notwith- 
standing that the claim by first clearing will probably be 
acknowledged by the conquerors as among themselves. This 
claim by conquest and superiority the next generation will 
euphemise as the claim by ‘inheritance.’ It is curious to 
observe that a people so advanced as the Romans, and so apt to 
make that legal analysis of things which has influenced all 
subsequent views regarding ownership, not only conceived the 
idea of res nullius—i.e. crude material or potential property as 
yet unappropriated—but they boldly held that when war broke 

the lands and property of an enemy reverted to a state of 
‘nature and once more became res nullius. The conquerors 
‘began over again the process of customary appropriation. 

Out of this new growth—the right by conquest or ‘ inheri- 
tance ’—some further factors in the making of land-tenures are 
sure tospring. In India, among early tribes like the Mongoloid 
and Kolarian (as far as we can trace their habits), the cohesion 
was extremely loose, and the idea of centralised rule quite want- 
ing. This appears to have been gradually improved upon by the 
Dravidian races ; but it is later conquering tribes like the Aryan, 
the Indo-Scythian, the Jat and the north-west frontier tribes, 
that had the best developed powers of combination and organ- 
isation. Hence we find ideas of the right of a whole clan to a 
certain territory, in which every member has his share or his 
equal interest; and we find families expanding into clans, and 
still keeping up something of this same notion.! 

But it is also a further phase of clan development, under 
the necessity for military discipline, and organised movement, 
that the patriarchal rule of chiefs gives way to a system of king 


1 In such caso the sense of individual appropriation exists side by 
side with the sense of the collective appropriation ; and while each gets 
hig separate share, the custom of periodical exchange of holdings is the 


expression of the equal right which results from the unity of the whole 
body. 
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and barons, or subordinate chiefs. And no sooner are these 
dignities acknowledged than there arise various kinds of terri- 
torial lordship, which may take the form of a kingdom, or local 
chiefship, or a sdrt of manorial holding of smaller portions of land. 
This right of lordship over an estate has nothing to do with the 
question of labour or expense incurred in @earing and cultivat- 
ing the soil, but is an over-lordship, based on caste or family 
superiority, attained by conquest or otherwise ; and it expresses 
itself by taking a share in the produce raised -by tenants, 
dependents, or a pre-existing body of agricultural settlers. It 
is made tolerable to the now subordinated original settlers by 
the degree of protection which the over-lord, even in his own 
interest, affords to the villages from which he derives his revenue 
or income. 

So far, then, we have the two natural and often concurrent}: 
active factors, the sense of right by < occupation’ and ‘ fi 
clearing,’ and the right by ‘inheritance ’—a term which we shall’ 
now understand without further comment, and which has already 
met us in so many forms as mirdsi, wirdgat, warisi, &e. 

It is hardly possible to avoid the suggestion that the main 
distinction between the raiyatwari and the joint or landlord 
village (these terms being only provisional, and adopted for 
want of better) is in some: way the outcome of these two 
principles. The former originated with early unopposed tribes, 
who, like the Dravidian had strong agricultural instincts and had 
passed out of the nomadic and pastoral stage: their struggle 
was more with the forces of Nature than with any human enemies, 
and their idea of right was that they were bhitthhar, the original 
soil-clearers and settlers. The latter originated -with ‘ inheri- 
tors,’ who acquired the lordship of existing villages, or founded 
new ones in the same sense of superiority. If, as in the case of 
the Jats, the clans were not only superior in conquest and 
adventure, but also addicted to agriculture, they would combine 
both feelings of right to their settlements. 

Granted, however, such a natural foundation for ‘ideas of 
ownership’ in the abstract, it is a further question whether 
either kind of right is understood to attach itself to the indjyi- | 
dual, or to the family, or to the whole clan settled in one compact 
territory. 
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We can attempt to judge of this by the aid of the actual 
cases of clan-settlement, family-village, and separate-holding 
village which we have had before us. 


(2) Collective and Individual Ownership of Village Lands 


This last remark weminds us that some preliminary explana- 
tion is necessary to connect the question of the form of owner- 
ship with the existence of Jand-holdings in village groups. We 

' remember, in the first place, that the village group does not in 
any case represent a fixed circle of kindred extending to any 
particular degree. We talk freely of a ‘village community’ 
as owning the land ‘in common,’ but it will at once strike us 
on reflection, that the formation of village groups of families is 
not necessarily connected with any idea of soil-ownership at all. 
In the case of some clan-settlements, we have seen that there 
may be a degree of unity maintained over the whole area, or at 
least over its major divisions, and that villages are quite a 
secondary, almost accidental, result of the fission of the area. 
In India, south of the Vindhyas, again, we see an almost 
universal village formation, but there is no claim, either joint or 
individual, to the ownership of the whole village; there the 
village is a group formed of several families who settled, or are 
now resident, together, but whose contiguous holdings within 
the village boundary are independent, and always have been so, 
as far as any evidence goes. And where, in Northern India, 
the village as an area of land is also the essential feature, not 
a casual result of the fission of a clan-area), and where such a 
Village is jointly owned, it is really that the ‘village’ is the 
limit of the original acquisition by a single person, and continues 
as the sphere of ownership of a possibly numerous but still 
singly descended close-kindred which has succeeded by joint 
inheritance to the right of the founder or originator. 

In the first instance, no doubt, the aggregation of holdings 
in a ‘village’ of limited dimensions, and the establishment of a 
central (perhaps rudely fortified) place of residence, is, under - 
the circumstances of most Indian provinces, a purely natural 

¢ Thecases in which such an ownership had probably at one timeexisted 


or still exists are so far exceptional as not to invalidate the statement in 
the text for present purposes, 
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condition under which permanent cultivation can best be 
established and maintained. There are districts where the 
nature of the ground or other conditions render any considerable 
aggregation either of fields or of residences impossible; but in 
the plains, let us say, in a moist and densely-wooded region, 
the erection of a group of dwellings on‘a fairly elevated spot, 
the united clearing of an area to give breathing room, and the 
. united defence of the cleared fields against the depredations 
of wild animals—all these things imply the aggregation of 
families in a village; and the aggregate must be limited in size, 
or the machinery for its self-government and the supply of its 
néeds would fail to act. Or again, in a dry climate, a similar 
combination would very likely be necessary with reference to 
providing or utilising the means of irrigation. But in the 
second place, the fact that kindred, especially in a tribal stage 
of society, naturally keep together, and that as the groups 
expand they must necessarily separate and form a new series of 
similar aggregates, these facts, and others like them, also furnish 
the conditions of village formation. 

But there is nothing in the causes of such formation to 
suggest any new form of ownership as resulting from their 
operation; and as a matter of fact, and looking to the largest 
number of instances we can recall, we shall find that the sort 
of ownership which is actually found’in villages corresponds to 
one or other of the following three heads :— 

(1) The family or individual holdings are all separate within 
the village. 

(2) The village is an accidental aggregate of kindred 
families ; and the joint ownership or collectivity, such as it is, 
is in the whole clan; where any further (real) joint ownership 
appears, it is between members of the ‘family’ or close kindred. 

(8) The village is really the limit of the acquisition, by 
whatever means, of one founder or originator ;! and the joint- 


' It may happen that one geographical village may contain two origi. 
nally separate groups, but in that case all the phenomena of joint-owner- 
ship will exist only within the groups. Where a village has come tg be 
miscellaneously owned, by the intrusion of various strangers there is no 
joint-ownership at all. Should outsiders have been formally admitted ta 


ghee: thaw Raed La de lke al fase al os snnaetnwe dee: 
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ownership now appearing is due to the main branches repre- 
senting, according to universal custom, the three primary grades 
of descent, and to such families, descendants of these, as remain 
joint among themselves being subject to the operation of the 
‘ joint-family ’ custom and the law of joint-inheritance. 

We sometimes fittd it insisted that the order of these three 
modes ought to be reversed. I do not, however, desire, by placing 

. them as I have done, to imply any theory of sequence of 
development. 

It will be well, however, as such a theory has been pro- 
pounded, to consider the modes of ownership in connection with 
it. We may readily admit some plausibility about the general 
idea that (1) the joint-ownership of land by a whole clan is 
natural as a first stage; that (2) this dissolves into the owner- 
ship of isolated joint-families ; and, finally (8), that family shares 
are lost sight of and there remains nothing but the modern 
individuality of title to the several holdings. But I do not 
think that the evidence in India will really bear out such a- 
succession. For whatever clan-ownership can be asserted, it is 
not of a kind to change into or produce the real joint-ownership 
by a family. I should rather say that the process was just the 
reverse: that the earliest idea was appropriation by the in- 
dividual—i.e. the father, of the family, whose power was a 
sole and unrestricted power; that this gradually develops into 
an idea of equality between all the sons in succession to the 
father’s property, which again leads to the restraint of the 
father’s power to deal with ancestral land, and so to the idea 
of a joint-ownership by a close-kindred of which the father is the 
head. When a number of such families of common descent, 
kept together by circumstances, continually fighting side by 
side and conquering together, have acquired and settled on 
a new land, they constitute a clan, and there is, further, a 
kind of collective sense of right to the whole, which is over 
and above the family right to the several lots that fall to each, 
and is largely dependent on the sense of unity which clan 
life naturally produces, and on the sense of the right of every 
member to share in the common acquisition. 

But let us briefly recall and analyse the kinds of tenure which 

¢ we have found to result from the settlement ahere a clan-union 
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is still to some extent maintained. The details have already 
appeared in Chapter VI. 

We may pass by those early Kolarian and Dravidian clan 
settlements which resulted in the raiyatwari village, because 
we have no evidence on which to found any assertion of collective 
ownership among them.'! Whatever indfcations they afford of 
growth of ideas of ownership relate to the family and to the 
father of the household and not to the clan as a whole. 

The clan settlements of Upper India, which introduce us 
more directly to the question of clan-ownership, are some of 
them of comparatively late date, but they show tribal ideas in 
full force, and, at any rate, are the only examples of clan-settle- 
ments which afford us any details as to the principles on which 
the territories occupied were held. It will be remembered that we 
have two forms of such settlement—(1) of already formed clans ; 
in this case clans with a strong sense of union under patriarchal 
authority ; (2) of clans grown up on the spot out of a single 
family of settlers on a wide area; so that in this latter case we 
had the family estate, only expanded in a manner and to an 
extent that was impossible in the limited area of an ordinary 
village, and, because of the blood connection of the cultivators 
throughout the whole area occupied, it preserved some of the 
features of a clan-settlement. 

It is not known, in either case, whether the settlers had had 
any experience of permanent cultivating ownership of land in 
any previous home. It cannot be said with certainty that, for 
example, the frontier tribes, on settling in our north-western 
districts, emerged for the first time from a nomadic stage and 
took to agricultural life; probably not. Nor do we know how 
far the Jats had any experience of settled agricultural life before 
they came to India. But all tribes possessed herds and flocks, 
and they necessarily possessed the idea of individual or family 
property as far as moveables were concerned. 

Our north-west frontier tribes certainly exhibit a strong 
senee of territorial right, which is necessarily a collective one, 


* Tf, too, we may take such surviving cases as the Kandh and a few 
others’ as representing very ancient custom—and they very probabfy do 
so—they do not show any collective ownership in the clan; and even the 
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and exhibits itself in the acknowledgment cfan ‘ilaga for the 
whole body and of certain sub-territories for clans and minor ° 
clans, each of which certainly constitutes a unit area. These 
territorial areas correspond to the main branches of the family of 
the founder with whom the clan originates. Consequently, the 
names of the primary: division follow those of the rons, grand- 
sons, and great-grandsons of the founder respecti¥ely. . “All 
later and now existing families belong to one or other of the 
thus established groups and sub-groups, and take shares within 
the territory belonging to each: there are no new designations 
given to subsequent divisions. Only, should a certain group 
move off to another locality, then the whole process would begin 
anew.! 

Two sentiments appear to have taken hold of the, tribal 
mind: the territorial right to the main divisions as so many 
units or wholes ; and the right to a specific—usually equal, but 
sometimes ancestral—share within the proper unit-territory. 
The action of the tribal heads at the time of the settlement 
seemed to go no further than allotting the primary or major 
divisions or territories: inside each, the further allotment of 
actual holdings was made by the minor or sectional chiefs. The 
space relatively required by each recognised group was roughly 
estimated by counting the number of single shares which 
represented the total population of the group. The whole pro-~ 
cess seems designed to provide for the separate enjoyment of 
the individual family share.? The shares being intended to be 
as equal as possible, equality was further ensured by the custom 
of periodical exchange, which, however, did not apply where the 
holdings were specially prepared for irrigation, or, in any case, 
there were circumstances of expenditure which tended to evoke 


* It is true that sometimes a new series is begun within the lowest 
original division, called khel. We may have the khel divided into kandi, 
and that into thal—a new series of three grades. This, however, only 
emphasises the principle. Evidently, here the tribe is old and has much 
expanded, so that it is convenient to begin again; the lowest of the 
original divisions has become so big as to be itaelf a clan. : 

* In dividing a large surface into a great number of small equal portions, 
the process is obviously facilitated by first making a few large divisions 

ry to start with, 
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more particularly the natural sense of individual right to the 
plot. . 

The shares were assigned on oue of two principles: either 
(1) there is a per capita distributidh—i.e. every man, woman, and 
child was counted, and each household thus received the number 
of shares which the count of heads indicgted ; or (2) the ancestral 
shares were calculated according to the pedigree table, in descent 
from the heads of each recognised group. The lots might con- 
sist of various bits of different kinds of soil scattered through the 
whole major-divisions (a fuppa, or a khel) dealt with. Diagram 
I. (on the next page) explains this. 

It is quite possible that groups of close kindred will culti- 
vate their shares jointly; it being more profitable to do so than 
to split up the land into small severalty holdings. 

As regards the tenure of the whole major division, nothing 
in the nature of ‘ holding in common’ ever appears ; for in any 
real sense, ‘common holding’ implies that all should join in 
cultivating as large an area as necessary, and that each should 
then receive a portion of the harvest suitable to his wants, with- 
out thought of any particular share calculated on any principle 
whatever, and without thought of the proportions between the 
amount of sustenance required and the actual amount of labour and 
capital, or the number of cattle, contributed to the common task. 

Nor is there any evidence of ‘joint-holding,’ save for special 
reasons, in special plots of land. Iam now speaking, it will be 
remembered, of the joint-holding by a whole clan or clan-section. 
Whatever the rule of distribution, partition, or allotment on the 
ground of the several holdings, appears to take place as soon 
as may be after the settlement ofthe clan. Some portion of the 
area may be left undivided, either because it is not yet wanted 
for cultivation and is reserved for future extension of the family 
holdings, or because it is grazing ground, or jungle for wood- 
cutting, which would be rendered useless by division. If there 
is any area of cultivated land left undivided, it is for special 
reasons, and the shares are defined though not partitioned. On 
the other hand, some kind of ‘ collective right ’may very reasonably 
be.asserted, which is something more than that mere territorial 
claim which every nation, even under modern conditions ‘f life, 


feels with regard to its own country. The clan has not only its 
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I. Tribal sharing (khuldvesh or per-capita method). There will be as many fappa arranged as there are sons of the founder, A, B, &e. 
[Only one of these is followed out in the above table.} Zappa A will be divided into four khel, which will contain 3, 1, 5, and 2 kandi 
respectively. Here the descent of the first rank, counting from the ancestor, ends. All the existing heads of households at time of settlement 
{represented by the last complete line of little circles) will be counted, and each will get such a number of unit shares as represents the number 
ot heads in each. ~ - 

If. Sharing by the ‘ancestral’ method. Here the division up to the khel areas will be as before; but khel 1 will be divided into three 
equal portions for kandi 1a, 1b, 1c. The whole of khel 2 will descend to the kandi, as there is only one. Khel 8 will be equally subdivided 
among five kandi—-3a, 3b, 3c, 3d, 3e, and so on. 

And coming to the lowest line in the scale, the whole kandi 1a will go equally to the three sons ; that of 1c will go between awo surviving 
descendants, two being deceased without heirs. So with kandi 3a, the one son will, take the whole, while 3c will have to be divided among 
four equal descendants, so that the shares or lots actually held will be very various; the families with fewer members will have larger holdings. 

Supposing the {appa to be 40,000 acres, the four Khel in A would have 10,000 acres each, and kandi la—1c would have each 38,3334 
acres, kandi 2a would take the whole 10,000, kandi 3a—8e would each get 2,000, and so-on. 

Under the first method (which is common) the khels would probably have.unequal aregs, roughly proportioned to the number of houses in 
each: khel 3 having many descendants might be much larger than khel 2, for instance. Capposing 15,000 acres to be the area, as the khel 3 
has eighteen existing houses, each containing (say) five souls or a total of ninety, then taking ninety shares of 1662 acres each, kandi 8a 
ganna taka fun fine sta nike bomnnt« 2h ech eck. Bek Le 
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general boundary, which it would be prepared to defend resolutely 
as a whole, but every clansman has an indefeasible right to a 
share in that territory.! They will also combine as regards the 
responsibility for land-revenue and similar charges. All this, 
however, seems to me to point much more to the sense of kinship 
and personal obligation to mutual helpcthan to any idea as to 
the soil being owned jointly. Union is the life of a clan; each 
section of it must be prepared to send its quota of fighting men 
to the field, to pay its portion of the contribution necessary for 
defence, and so forth. Moreover, there is the patriarchal feel- 
ing of the obedience due to the chiefs. Ina family, as distinct 
from a clan, there is a recognised bond, which is that of felt 
blood-relationship, and may be accompanied by a system of joint 
inheritance and co-ownership. This kind of connection ceases 
to apply to purely collateral branches, who are only connected 
ata point a long way back in the pedigree table, and in the 
person of an ancestor whose very name is probably unknown toa 
number of the families; but if circumstances have maintained a 
large circle of ancestral connections through a whole clan, thecon- 
nection of one family with another is kept up by other feelings : 
clan-union and all that it implies has survived. I can see no 
evidence that this ever-amounts to a real joint-ownership of the 
territory by the entire body, such as is observed when a number 
of co-heirs have each (in theory at least) a definite fractional 
share of an estate inherited from one original owner and possibly 
held without actual partition. 

This question of joint-ownership by a whole clan is further 
illustrated by that other case of clan-settlement illustrated in 
Chapter VI., which is in fact the converse of the one just de. 
scribed : the clan does not arrive ready made, but a family obtains 
a wide area, and expands, upon it, into a clan, The districts 
that presented the requisite conditions favourable to such a 
development are only occasionally to be met with. There must 
have been a wide extent of suitable land (sometimes twenty to 
fifty square miles or even more), and circumstances of position 
such that the entire area has been preserved to the group with- 
out disturbance all through the long period during which only 


1 See p. 49, ante, as to the effects which physical conditions of agri. 


cultural life have on the form which the tribal union takes. 
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a limited portion could have been actually occupied, and up to 
the time when the multiplied families had become numerous 
enongh to fill the whole. But here again, judging from the 
instances which have already been given, though the first family 
were evidently in a stage of society in which they regarded 
themselves—father and, sons together—as joint-owners, it can 
hardly be said that this sense of joint-ownership continued as 
between the more and more distantly related families that grew 
up and branched off, but still lived on part of the same great 
area. We observe somecases in which no definite sections of 
the area corresponding with main branches of the family are 
demarcated. The whole area is held directly in separate 
household-holdings, usually consisting of so many ‘ploughs ;’ 
and they appear to have been added on to the first centre of 
cultivation, one by one, as the different male descendants came 
to an age at which they needed their own separate home with its 
farmland. Nevertheless, a certain union is maintained all over 
the estate; but the union appears to consist essentially in a 
clan-feeling of readiness to defend the common interest in this 
settlement, and to resist any intrusion of strangers. In India 
such a union necessarily involves the acceptance of a joint 
responsibility for the revenue demanded by the sovereign, 
Sometimes we have the case of a number of smaller compact, 
circles of new cultivation, established round, and in extension 
of, the original location ; and as the original village-site becomes 
too small to accommodate the new families, fresh hamlets spring 
up in the centre of the blocks of new cultivation. These in 
time become completely separate villages ; and the only remain- 
ing bond of union is some social and ceremonial connection with 
the parent village on occasions of rejoicing or mourning, of 
appointing a new headman, and the like. 

In other cases of this kind we find that the whole area was, 
at an early stage, divided into certain large primary blocks which 
represented the sons, and perhaps, further, the grandsons, of ; 
the original family ; here anything that can be called union is 
maintained chiefly within the several major divisions. And it 
depends on the nature of the soil and the conditions of agrieul- 
ture which have suggested a certain form of holding what sort 
of union is maintained. Sometimes the plan of cultivation, 
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within the primary divisions of the area, may have been one 
according to which each connected group holds its land in several 
portions—as many portions, in fact, as there are recognised 
kinds of soil. In that case, groups which under other circum- 
stances might have formed distinct villages must remain inter- 
mingled, by reason of the scattering of their lands; and they 
arrange to distribute the burden of the revenue and expenses 
by treating the holdings as representing certain artificial 
‘ measures each containing a certain number of actual measures 
of each quality of soil, first, second and third—good, bad, or 
indifferent. Here, again, the household-holdings are very pro- 
bably minutely subdivided, and are held in complete severalty ; 
but these groups and sub-groups cannot appear on a map ag 
compact local blocks. The groups are only separated in the 
official records ; and the closely connected families retain a joint 
responsibility as among themselves and for the joint estate they 
represent. This arrangement will be easier to remember by 
reference to Diagram II on the next page. 

It is chiefly in cases of this kind that we look for those 
peculiar bhaidchéré arrangements of equally valuated holdings 
which are characteristic of the clan-expansion. 

Thus, in the case of a ‘ clan-expansion area’ the nature of 
the soil and other circumstances may produce either one of the 
three varieties we have successively noticed in this class of 
settlements. We may have (1) the whole of a large area (e.g. 
cases in the Jihlam district, p. 270) held directly in a great 
number of separate individual or household shares; (2) the area 
represents the original location of a parent village, with nume- 
rous subsequent hamlets, as offshoots from it, developing into 
separate villages (e.g. South-eastern Panjab, p. 276); and (3) the 
more complicated bhaidchara, where the holdings are, within 
certain main subdivisions, all intermingled (e.g. the Mathura 
district villages, p. 282). How joint-ownership, beyond the 
ultimate groups of closely connected relations, can be said to 
exist in these large areas, I am at a loss to understand. What 
really exists, or formerly existed, is a personal sense of clan- 
connection which facilitated distribution of holdings, local 
government, and the like, while it induced a general willingness 
to accept a joint liability for the revenue. 
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DIAGRAM Ii 


Partition among descendants of four sons (of the Founder) whose areas 
(tarf I-IV) were separated in the lifetime of the Ancestor. The thok 
are the groups by sons of the ¢arf holder; the f#@ are the sons of those 
again : all existing houses are aggregated under one or other zala. 

Tarf (1) alone is shown entire. We suppose it to include holdings for 
five thok (grandsons of founder) A, B, C, D, EB. We assume algo that the 
managing committee recognise three qualities (having different practical 
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TARF II 







TARF IV 


values) of soil (white, and shaded in two degrees), but in many cases 
there will be more. Each thok for equality’s sake must take part of its 
allotment in each kind of soil, Each such part has again to be subdivided 
among as many ¢ilé as the thok contains. The allotment of one thok (D) 
has been made darker so a8 to show more readily how the thok lands lie 
about, and hence how the thok cannot form separate compact ‘ villages,’ 
at least not until in course of time exchanges of land, sales, and other 
accidents have brought their holdings more within a ring fence. 
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I venture to doubt whether, on the basis of the Indian phe- 
nomena alone, we should ever have heard anything about a 
common or joint-ownership of a whole clan, had it not been for 
the fact that, in one way or another, these large areas do tend 
to split up into smaller groups; and, as the bond of clan-union 
is forgotten under modern conditions, the several local sections 
are assimilated in many respects with that larger class of real 
‘villages’ which began as the estate of one founder, or one or two 
‘conjoined. These latter villages, though never held in common, 
may really be long held jointly; as long, that is, as the existing 
households are sufficiently closely related. Beyond a certain 
limit of blood-relationship the joint-holding never goes; and 
when the primary divisions (patti, thok, &c.) have become 
established by partition in the earlier stages of the family 
history, the subsequent families in each group may again con- 
tinue to hold their land jointly within them. Our North- 
West Provinces Revenue system was mainly adapted to this 
latter class of village; and, naturally, the revenue terms and 
the forms of land-records were also adapted to it. But the same 
terms and the same forms were applied also to all varieties 
of village, and to the larger (clan) areas, where there were 
shares of one kind or another, and where the joint responsibility 
for the land-revenue of a given area, whether large or small, 
was not objected to. Hence a much greater appearance of 


uniformity resulted than is actually in the nature or constitution 
of the estates, 


CONSTITUTION OF THE ‘ FamILy’ 


This leads us directly to consider the constitution of the 
family ; for it is on this that the existence of joint and co-sharing 
forms of village-estate really depend. Whatever the source of 
the idea of ownership, it is obvious that the right to any kind of 
property may be felt to reside in an individual—i.e. in the head 
of the family or household ; or, again, that it may reside in what 
we call a ‘joint-family ’"—7.e. in the head. conjointly with his sons, 
grandsons, and great-grandsons, if he lives to see them.! When- 


1 It is hardly necessary to remark that with the superior agricultural 
tribes leading a simple, healthy, outdoor life, where polygamy is rare and 
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ever we see an actually joint and undivided family holding, 
whether extending over a whole village or a smaller area, it will 
always be found to consist: of members of the close-kindred. 

Every reader of Indian books is familiar at least with the 
term ‘ Hindu joint-family.’ But it is perhaps hardly realised 
that, though this is in itself an ‘ancient institution, it need not be 
primeval, nor, in all probability, was it the form of family-union 
recognised by the earliest tribes. As we know it in the text- 
books of Hindu law, it bears the marks, I may say, of legal 
elaboration. If, for instance, we compare the customary rules 
of succession and those on the connected subject of adoption 
(i.e. artificial succession) and the right of the father to alienate . 
ancestral land, as acknowledged by the various Jat, Gujar, 
and other agricultural tribes of the Panjab, we observe thet they 
differ in many respects from the rules of the law-books; and 
also, quite essentially and in principle, from the inheritance 
tules of the Muhammadan Law. Still, the idea of the joint 
family exists ; and that is why there can be so much general 
similarity between the Aryan-Hindu, the Jat, and other supe-,. 
rior tribes, in their village institutions. 

But if we go back to the still earlier cnstoms, of which, 
vestiges remain among Kolarian and Dravidian tribes, it would 
seem that the head of the family is much more like the sole 
owner and representative of the share in the tribal possessions 
—whether divided, as in our Indian examples, or not. In the 
Welsh tribes it has been observed that as each son came to a 
certain age he had a claim to an additional maintenance-area 
of land, which he had, not as a share of his father’s possession, 
but as a member of the clan. The father’s authority, at a 
certain stage of tribal development, is in fact regarded as almost 
of divine right, and is doubtless the origin of the great influence 


confined to the few wealthier owners, and early marriage the rule, % is 
no impossible thing to find, say, a great-grandfather of eighty-eight years, 
a grandfather of sixty-five, a father of forty, and a son of nineteen—him- 
self just married, all living on ancestral land. In the earlier ages what 
reduced families so much was the continual loss of male members in 
wars, feuds, and forays. Local famines and epidemics must have been 
rarer because population was smaller and so localised; but when they 
oceurreG, as there was no means of combating or relieving either, their 
effects must have been very severe. 
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of the tribal and sectional chiefs and patriarchs which lasts long 
after the power of the head of the individual family has become 
much restricted. In other words, the patria potestas is much 
more complete at one stage of tribal life than it is at another. 
In the developed Hindu joint-famjly, it has almost disappeared 
except in certain ceremonial and religions aspects. The head 
of the close-kindred or family is_now little more than the 
manager and elder member of a coparcenary body. Every son, 
as soon as he is born, has an inchoate interest, at least in all the 
ancestral pypperty. But in earlier (and non-Aryan) custom it 
was different. Among the Kandh tribes, who evidently repre- 
sent avery early (and probably little changed) tribal system quite 
unconnected with the Hindu law, we find the father regarded as 
the sole owner during his life; and this would imply in many 
-cases a long continuing ownership in the presence of adult 
sons and grandsons. But here we observe that the role has 
alraady been established that, on the father’s death, the sons 
~ will all share equally. There is no primogeniture, which indeed 
" appears to be a custom connected with some dignity or chiefship, 
"and not to prevail in ordinary (not joint) families under their 
customafy law.) In some tribes, indeed, it is the youngest who 
succeeds to the paternal house and homestead, the elder sons 
having established separate houses elsewhere, possibly on a 
certain holding that they were entitled to claim as clansmen, 
irrespective of what their father had.2_ Where, however, we find 
tribes of an historically later date, and therefore (presumably) in 
a later stage of progress, like the Jat or the Panjab frontier 
tribes, there it is not surprising to find that the family-holding 
is already completely regarded as joint-property : a custom has 
been established that the house-father should not make an 
’ ‘alienation of the ‘inheritance ’ to the prejudice of his descendants 
and ghat a sonless co-sharer should not adopt an heir except 
from among the near agnates, and even then with consent of — 
> Primogeniture seems to be connected with the growth of the joint- 
family, because of the desire to keep someone as the head and representa- 
tive where the divided members do not.themselves become so many 
separate heads. This sentiment is also counterbalanced by the affection 
of a father for his ‘ youngest’—‘the son of his old age.’ Manu, % will 


be remembered, suggests a special share to both (p. 305, ante), 
2 p. 182, ante, 
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the rest. From this it is not difficult to pass to the stage at 
which a body of coheirs remain joint for a long time. The 
causes of this are various. If the family is of any pretensions, 
all the descendants are jealous of their equal representation of 
the dignified founder (equal, i.¢., in their proper grade of descent 
and kinship). And they avoid division for fear lest one or the 
other should gain an aflvantage over the rest. Sometimes itis. 
that the land can better be held jointly because the greater part 
is in the hands of tenants, and the rents are as easily divided as 
the tenancies themselves. And in a joint-holding among culti- 
vating proprietors, what usually happens is that various members 
have de-facto holdings, which are theoretically liable to be read- 
justed (partly or entirely) on a formal partition; some of them 
do not wish for change, and resist a partition as long as possible. 
Such a joint-holding, as I have before remarked, never con- . 
tinues outside the circle of the close-kindred. At least I have 
found no case on record; and if instances exist it would be 
extremely interesting to have them detailed and the circum-. 
stances of the holding stated. We are constantly, however, 
meeting cases in which the larger groups of shares have been 
separated to a certain degree, and there are groups of close- 
kindred still holding jointly within the first divided areas. 

Just as I have suggested that one of the main types of village 
(the raiyatwiri) is connected with the idea of ownership by 
‘first clearing’ and conversion of the jungle, and that the 
second type exemplifies the principle of right by superiority or 
conquest, so, on.the further question of the right as residing in 
the joint-family or-in the single head, it may be suggested that 
the raiyatwari village seems to depend originally on the idea 
that the house-father isthe separate and sole owner, whilst the 
joint-village represents the more developed idea of the joint- 
family and the limitation (not to say extinction) of the patria 
potestas. In the former case, the father may have remained very 
long in possession of the holding after the sons and grandsons 
had grown up to an age to cultivate land for themselves ; 
and both on this account and on account of the growing 
inability of the elders to take an active part in the cultivation, 
there must have been a temporary partition if the holding’ was 
large, or the acquisition of fresh lands by the increasing junior 
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‘ 
families till (on the limit of the direct descent being reached) 
a final partition was made (among second cousins). Thus there 
would be a continuous tendency to separate off the holdings ; and 
as every village was composed of a group of such separate 
holders, and there was no one person who was regarded as the 
owner of the-whole village, there was no possibility of a body of 
heirs having joint rights over the whole. ° At the present day, 
when Hindu law has introduced the Hindu family ideas to a 
great extent, the change has not affected the raiyatwari village ; 
it is still the individual holding that has to be partitioned 
among as many of the co-sharers as can get a sustenance out of it ; 
if they are too numerous, some of them must take a compensa- 
tion for their small shares, and go elsewhere. But in the case 
of the joint-village (i.e. in one numerous class of cases) the 
ownership of the whole village has originated with (or passed 
into the hands of) one man, and it is probable that a partition 
will have been made as soon as the first series of descents from 
the ancestor was accomplished. The patti, thok, and tald, or 
whatever other names are used locally, will have been demarcated 
on the ground, and it is only the subordinate families within 
each that remain joint. This is at least the case with the 
typical pattidéri form of village; and it evidently marks a stage 
where the joint-family has developed fully, and where there is 
often some aristocratic feeling, and pride of family and caste. 
The curious ‘Azamgarh joint-villages cannot be explained on 
any other principle; we have here a number of families.descend- 
ants from Rajput over-lords who acquired a right over a 
series of villages already to some extent marked out and 
existing.' But the joint-families and bodies of coheirs of the 
last lords declined to fit into these shells: they did not accept 
the village-areas as they stood, and assign them, one by one, 
to certain groups of connected families. They made a number 
of shares, parts of which were found in two, three, or more of 
the villages. The family groups can only bring their estates 
together into one whole on paper; and the lands of each such 
major-group are now divided into many varying fractions, because 

1 The over-lord families may have added many new villages in_the 
course of their growth, but there evidently were a number of originally 
established villages to start with. 
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of the sense of fumily property existing : there is no democratic 
equality of a whole clan. 

In that other class of joint-villages which have something of 
aclan-connection, and a more ‘ democratic ’ constitution, we may 
also trace the joint-holding to a family ownership, although in 
this case it is modified, by a larger sense of equality of all later 
descendants, which sa¥ours rather of the clan-feeling than of 
the strict joint-family. Still, in the Jat settlements and in 

those of non-monarchical and non-aristocratic tribes whose villages 

must for convenience be placed in the joint class, the people 
certainly show a sense of family-property ; their custom, as I have 
said, always objects to alienation by the head of the family ; and 
adoption, as defeating the expectation of other agnatic heirs, 
is more or less restricted. Such customs cannot be explained, 
except on the basis that ancestral land is regarded as belonging 
to the whole family. At the same time, there is a desire for 
equality, and a consequent tendency to disregard the exact fraction 
which depends on the grade of descent, as well as on the number 
of sons, &c., in each house.1 When the whole land has become 
fully occupied, this desire cannot any further be given effect to, 
because there must necessarily come a point at which, of two 
existing holdings which we will suppose are equal in extent and 
value, one is inherited by a single son and the other is.inherited by 
seven sons jointly, and no more land is available in the village or 
estate. It is only in the earlier stages of the growth of such a 
community, when waste land is still abundant, that the seven 
sons could add’ on enough ont of the waste to make each of. 
their holdings, if not quite equal to that of the more fortunate 
sole-heir, at least sufficient for their wants. So in some com- 
munities (usually holding large areas) we find the ancestral 
descent only followed in making the primary divisions, when it 
was the natural and indeed the only possible basis of allotment ; 
after that, the later families have all acquired holdings, added 
on one by one, as the numbers and general requirement, of each 
indicated. 


1 Jn fact, in some of the old bhaiachara areas, or ‘ cultivating frater- 
nities,’ we find exactly the same idea of equal holdings for all existing 
households that we found in the Panjab frontier tribes under the per 
capita or khulavesh custom. (Cf. Diagram I. at p. 410.) 
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To resumé the general conclusion shortly, I believe that. 
individual ownership of the personally cleared and prepared 
holding in the tribal territory is quite consistent with the 
customs of tribal society at an early stage. Actual joint- 
property does not exist among the whole clan: at best, there 
is an appearance of collectivity caused by the common origin 
and close defensive and offensive alliance of the whole clan; by 
_ the equal right of everyone to share in the land obtained by 
the united exertion of the clan ; and by the obligation to obey 
the patriarchal authorities, and to submit to that equalisation 
of holding in the tribal territory to secure which custom decreed 
that all holdings should be periodically exchanged.'' Actual 
joint-ownership is exhibited in the records of the Indian villages, 
as far as I can discover, only (a) among the families forming 
separated groups on a clan territory, (b) where there has been 
one owner of the whole village and his direct heirs continue to 
hold it withont partition, (c) when the cultivation of an entire 
village has been undertaken by a group of colonists who prefer 
to arrange for eavh year, or cultivating season, what area or 
what fields each member shall take up, according to the number 


1 Thave seen it argued that joint-ownership by a family necessarily 
implies an antecedent joint-ownership by a whole clan; but that is on 
the supposition not only that the idea of the joint-ownership as between 
a father and his sons existed when the clan began its growth and con- 
tinued unchanged till it had reached its full dimensions, but also that the 
same joint idea was maintained through wider and wider circles of relatives 
so long as the whole body as a ‘clan’ were able to keep together, there 
being no limit to the degree to which joint-ownership can extend. Now, 
certainly it is not possible to assert that the notion of the family as a 
body of co-owners has never varied ; and equally certainly it is possible 
to assert that we have no evidence in any tribe in the world of any joint- 
ness or common estate kept up to an unlimited degree of relationship. 
There is always a customary limit—usually of three descents, as I have 
explained in the text. It is possible theoretically that a whole clan may 
acknowledge a joint-ownership of an entire area conquered and settled by 
it on the ground of equal right to the acquisition by the united effort, but” 
not because the original family was joint or. because the jointness has 
been continued throughout the widening circle ; of that no kind of proof 
exists. It is equally possible also that the idea of the joint-family-may 
develop at any stage, and under varying circumstances. It has certainly 
not been uniformly found among any large number of tribes. 
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of hands, number of cattle, &c., he can bring to the work. 
The most extensive instance of this kind is that which has been 
fully explained in Chapter VIII., in connection with the 
traditional Vellalan colonies in the Tamil country. (d) It is 
also possible that particular plots of land may be always held in a 
sense jointly by a number of sharers, who may represent even 
an entire group of village owners, when there is some peculiarity, 
. as for instance when a portion of the village lands are along a river, 
and so are both liable to be washed away at one time and added 
to at another, and also to be exceptionally valuable, a little 
further inland, owing to the unfailing percolation of moisture ; 
here, besides devices of making narrow strips which run at 
right angles to the river course,! we often find that permanent 
shares are not allotted, but a series of holdings for the year only 
are arranged, and these are held in rotation by the different co- 
sharers. In all these cases the shares are perfectly well known. 

If there are other forms or cases, of joint-holding, it will be 
very interesting to hear of them; but it is necessary that they 
should be reported in their actual form, and not merely called 
‘joint’ or ‘zaminddri’ or by some such indefinite name. I have 
not met with any such. 

The theory, then, that all joint villages Legin with a‘ common 
ownership ’"—that this, by a process of natural evolution, goes on 
to strict shares; that, next, the shares become irregular ; and, 
finally, that mere individual de-facto holdings emerge ; is distinctly 
contrary to the facts. It is based on a false generalisation from 
‘ joint villages’ of different kinds and origins ; and it ignores the 
fact, that when, in any given village, there has actually been a 
joint holding, followed by a partition into encestral fractional 
shares, and these have been transformed into simple de-facto 
holdings, the joint condition was not original, but consequent 
ona prior single title of the founder, grantee, &c., of the village ; 


1 This simple device secures each strip having a portion of all the 
advantages and disadvantages of the situation. If, for instance, the divi- 
sions were drawn parallel to the river, those nearest the water would 
be all liable to destruction or injury by flood; the few next would be 
of exceptional yalue, being moist and yet safe from erosion; and the 
furthest series would be all equally deprived of the benefit of moisture 


altocethar. 
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the joint holding was the result of the joint-succession (on 
ancestral shares) to that one founder. There is no progress of 
ideas, or evolution, in the matter. 


Section II.—Some PracticaL CONSIDERATIONS REGARDING 
THE VILLAGE FoRMs 


It has been the argument throughout these pages, that the 
raiyatwari village is of distinct origin from, and of quite equal 
importance with, the joint-village of Upper India; and that 
there is a fundamental objection to theories which, albeit 
unconsciously, ignore the one as an independent form, and, 
further, are based on a view which really takes in only one kind 
or class even of the joint-village. It may be interesting now to 
take note of some practical results which arise from the differ- 
ence in question, and also those which arise from differences 
in the internal constitution of the joint-village. These points 
of difference have a direct bearing on the value of the ‘ village’ 
as a form of aggregation in agricultural society with reference 
to economic and administrative considerations. In the first 
place, something should be said about the difference in the 
modern title to the land in each form of village, which is the 
outcome of their past history. 

The origin of the claim of the ruler to be owner of the land in 
India, has been explained, and no further mention of the subject 
in this place is called for.! But the effect produced in former 

"days on the two kinds of village, by the assertion of this claim, 
deserves to be noted. In the raiyatwari countries? the several 
cultivating land-holders were in general regarded as, and called, 
‘raiyat’ (ra‘iyat=dependent, subject, &c.), a sort of indefinite 
name which well expressed the actual relations where the land- 
holder had theoretically no ownership-rights at all, and practi- 
cally (under every settled and well-conducted Native Govern- 
ment) had all the assurance he needed of tolerably certain 
hereditary tenure, from which ejection was unheard of. The 

1 See p. 207 fl ante. . 
2 It will be perhaps useful to remind the reader that the term includes 


Bengal Proper (as far as its villages are concerned), the Central, Western, 
and Southern districts of India, and it practically includes Assam and 
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State demands left himi enough to live on, but no more; but 
he was not pressed in a bad season; and, on the whole, his 
position, if one of constant labour, and little prospect of aceumu- 
lating wealth, was by no means intolerable.! Ini the Dakhan 
and in the South, the raiyat was not allowed to sell his land : 
indeed, it may be questioned whether as a rule it had any 
market value, as there’was no surplus profit or value when the 
revenue was paid and the subsistence of the family taken into 
account. Ownership was only acknowledged in land granted 
revenue-free by the State, and apparently in lands held on the 
privileged tenure of watan (land held in virtue of office ina 
village or district). In the Dakhan also we remember that there 
were vestiges of the mirdsi right, that of superior families who 
once held the lordship of villages. We are told that even the 
Maratha rulers would pay for land held on a mirasi title when it 
was wanted for any State purpose. It is curious to remark that the 
privileged tenure was not unattended with corresponding draw- " 
backs ; for the rnlers appear invariably to have taken advantage 
of the attachment which these older families, wihepride of 
origin, had to their ancestral lands, to assess them at a much 
higher revenue-rate than could be taken from the raiyat, whose 
resource was flight when a rate was imposed which he could not 
pay. 

It might be thought that, as the joint-villages of Upper 
India were held on a superior tenure and by more energetic and 
self-asserting agricultural and fighting tribes, and largely by 


* I may once for all explain that in speaking of the old administra- 
tions, I refer to the normal earlier governments under well-established 
sovereigns, and not to exceptional (and generally later) times of war and 
turmoil, or to the precarious possession and temporary rule of Rohilla 
chiefs and the like, or the local tyranny of bad governors—which things, 
terrible as they were, can only be regarded as occasional at least in com- 
parison with the entire period of history and the entire extent of Indian 
kingdoms. There have been periods at which, and countries throughout 
which, the raiyats have been cruelly robbed and oppressed, and Jand-hold- 
ing made « burden rather than a profit; but these are abnormal, and it 
would not be fair to cite them as specimens of Native rule in general, 
And when I speak of the condition of the raiyat as ‘not intolerable,’ I 
mean with reference to the ideas and state of Eastern society at the time. 
Such a condition of life is obviously inconsistent with modern notions of 
political freedom or intellectual advance. 
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bodies having pretensions to dignified descent and: general 
superiority of rank or caste, the State governors would have ‘ 
treated them differently. But in theory it was not so; the 
village co-sharers were just as much tenants on sufferance of 
the ruler, as the ‘ raiyat’ of Central and Southern India; only 
that the joint constitution enabled the villages, on the whole, to 
make better terms, and at least to escape much internal inter- 
ferénce, by their power of combining to meet the demands made 
on them. It certainly was the practice of former rulers to care 
nothing for forms of tenure, and to take every revenue from 
actual occupier, irrespective of his proper position as owner or 
tenant. Indeed, it may fairly be said that most Native revenue 
systems, before the universal adoption of revenue farming, were 
as rtearly raiyatwari as possible. No doubt, where there was 
some loca] ‘ Zamindar,’ who could be held responsible for the 
revenue of a given area, he was dealt with, because it saved 
trouble, or, in the case of an hereditary chief, was politically 
necegsary.* And so the local ‘Amils or revenue officers found it 
" profitable to deal with districts made up of joint-villages all of 
one clan, and also with the stronger joint-villages generally, by 
making the local Caudhari, or the village headman, responsible 
to bring in the required revenue total. In the Panjab, to take 
another example, the Sikh governors took the revenue (here 
very generally collected in kind) from co-sharer and tenant 
alike; they made no distinction; the land belonged to the 
Sirkar (the governing power), and whoever held it must pay. 
When we find Marathas according a certain measure of 
respect to the higher family tenures, it was perhaps because 
these belonged to (virtually) the same rank or caste as the 
rulers themselves ; and the Muhammadan kings of the Dakhan 
respected similarly privileged holders, because it was their policy 
to deal with the cultivators through them ; but in the North the 
Moslem rulers would feel no particular sympathy with higher 
caste Hindu communities or with Jat co-sharers. When any 
' special village-tenure was respected, it was because of some 
State grant, or religious obligation, as in the case of Sayyad 
communities or others which it was politic to preserve or coun- 
tenance. * 
While the State theory did not distinguish, the people them- 
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-selves cherished very different feelings. The raiyatwari villagers 
may perhaps have acquiesced in the position they had as 
“Crown tenants.’ It has been observed that in some cases they 
were more anxious to secure the power of relinquishing the 
land when they could not make it pay than to have a fixed 
title. The Northern dpint-villages would never have admitted 
any such change in their position, at least not to themselves. 

When a heavy revenue was demanded, they combined to meet 
it and called in other settlers to help; they always acted as far 
as possible as owners of the land. The State claim to the land 
was not one of defined principle, nor of declaration by Imperial 
decree, but of tacit assumption ; it did not alter the position of 
the villages ostensibly. When proprietary communities lost their 
right and fell into the grade of tenants under a new proprietor 
or a new family of over-lords, it was that the latter had individu- 
ally gained the upper place by reason of some revenue-free 
grant, some opportunity of farming the village revenue, or 
standing security for it to the State Collector; and not infre- 
quently by reason of the village body voluntarily putting them- 
selves under the protecting lordship of some neighbouring mag- 
nate. The State ownership of itself, produced no such ostensible 
degradation. It is probable, on the whole, that, owing to the 
power of combined effort and an internal sense of abiding 
right, the joint-village holders were more rarely interfered with 
or ‘driven from their homes than the villagers in the raiyatwari 
provinces.! 

The practical distinction became manifest when British rule 
began. In Upper India, the joint body of village co-sharers 
was recognised as the proprietor of the entire village, arable and 
waste together, the limit being ascertained by inquiry and 
equitable adjustment, and fixed by formal demarcation and 
survey. It is true that no proclamation was put forth acknow- 
ledging or conferring this right in set terms, as was done with 
the landlords of Bengal under the Permanent Settlement; nor 
did the first Settlement Law (Regulation VII. of 1822) of the 


1 Not that the raiyatwari villages were always helpless, I think it is 
in the Chanda 8. R. (Central Provinces) that there is an account of how 
the patels (headmen) defended their villages and fortified their garhi, or 
central residence, for the purpose. 
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North-West’ Provinces declare the right in so many words; but 
the fact of ownership is implied throughout the Regulation, as it 
is in the subsequent Land Revenue Laws; and it is evident from 
the terms of the land-records. The joint-village tenure is 
zamindari—t.e, a proprietary or landlord tenure, with no greater 
limitations than those which accompany the tenure of the 
Zamindér or Taluqdar of Bengal or Oudh.! In both cases 
_alike, the right is subject to certain limitations owing to the 
existence of subordinate rights and to the lien of Government 
on the land for its land-revenue; and the mere fact that the 
amount of the revenue is or is not liable to periodical revision 
makes no difference whatever in the tenure. The village co- 
sharer can sell and mortgage his land,? and lease it to whom 
he pléases, subject of course to any special: rights of tenants; 
and so long as the Government Revenue is paid the owner is ab 
liberty to cultivate or not, or to build on the land if he pleases.* 
On the other hand, in the raiyatwari countries, where the 
Settlement deals direct with the several landholders in the 
villages, as in Bombay, or Berar, or Madras, there were various 
reasons why the British Government did not, as a matter of 
policy, completely or formally renounce its own proprietary 
right in the soil and confer it on the raiyats. Only in the Central 
Provinces was a proprietary title to most of the villages, under 
many limitations, exceptionally conferred on certain persons ; ‘ 
and so the villages ceased to be raiyatwari and*became zamindari. 
Speaking generally, the difficulty was this: the raiyat holdings 
had been so crushed by excessive revenue charges under the 


* Tt is for this reason that I have called the joint-village also the 
‘landlord village.’ It is always held on a superior sort of tenure, at all 
events throughout Upper India and the Central Provinces. 

? Subject to any restrictions of his own tribal or caste law or eustom, 
such as pre-emption, &e., but to none directly imposed by the State. 

* There is some difference about the subsoil right to minerals, which 
in the Panjib and other provinces are expressly reserved by law to the 
State. In the North-West Provinces those rights, in all the plain districts, 
belong to the village owner, as the Secretary of State expressly allowed 
in a despatch of 1880. 2 

4 It would be unnecessary here to go into any detail on the subject. 
The history of the conferment of right in the Central Provinces villages ia 
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later Maratha and Moslem rulers, and especially during the period 
- when Central India became the focus of the wars of contending 
chiefs and armies, that the first relief required was to lower the 
charges, especially as the British system was at first much 
stricter and less elastic than the Native rule.! But such reduction 
was especially unpalatakle to the authorities under the constant 
pressure which the times produced on the State Treasury, and 
it was but tardily acquiesced in. So much, however, was gradu- 
ally conceded, that the raiyat might relinquish his holding, 
at a suitable season, if he felt unable to pay the revenue; 
and this rule came to be a fixed principle of the ratyatwiri 
revenue system. It operated as an efficient test, in many 
cases, as to whether the revenue really was excessive or not. 
I am not, however, writing a history of the revenue manage- 
ment, and can only so far allude to the subject as helping 
to show why a formally ‘ proprietary’ title was not recognised. 
A holder who can give notice that he will not be responsible 
for land after a certain date can hardly be called ‘ owner,’ 
even under the ordinary limitations of Indian law. Accord~ 
ingly, in Madras the question of the raiyat’s title has been left 
undefined by law, though judicial decision has left no doubt that 
he has the practically proprietary enjoyment of his holding. 
But in Bombay, the holder of land is, by express legislative 
enactment, called ‘occupant ;’ and in Burma and Assam, which 
are raiyatwart provinces in principle, though not formally so 
designated, he is called ‘land-holder. The right is legally 


1 The Native rulers in general put down the revenue demand at a 
high figure; but their officers were extremely good judges of the power 
to pay in each particular season, and were adepts in alternately squeezing 
and letting go by rule of thumb and without any system whatever. The 
British power was irresistible, and worked with mechanical regularity. 
Our early authorities sometimes forgot this, and were disposed to think 
that rates must be equitable when they were no more than former rulers 
had entered in their assessmént-rolls, and when peace and security were 
now assured to the cultivator in a manner previously unknown. Hence 
it was that rates not nominally enhanced, but collected with strict regu- 
larity, proved intolerable in the first years of our rule. Those who wish 
to see evecific examples will find plenty in Mr. A. Rogers’s Land Revenue 
in Bombay (2 vols., Allen, 1892) and in the Madras District Manuals, 
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defined as a permanent hereditary and alienable right of oceu- 
pancy.' In prosperous times, under our modern well-adjusted 
assessments, nobody ever does ‘relinquish’ permanently culti- 
vated land under any ordinary circumstances, but the power is 
there. 

It may be noted that this theoretical distinction between 
the ‘ proprietary ’ tenure of the Upper fndian joint-village and 
the ‘occupancy’ tenure of the several holdings in a raiyatwari 

village, as well as the fact that in one case the right applies to 
the village as a whole, and in the other to the holding only, is 
the immediate cause of the difference between the Provincial 
Land Revenue systems. These distinctions are now well 
understood; but they would have been unintelligible to an 
Imperial Revenue officer of the seventeenth century, or, at all 
events, to one after the reign of Aurangzeb, in the early eigh- 
teenth century. For the old systems cared nothing for tenures 
as such, and in fact acknowledged none but the tenure of 
‘Government’ land, and that of land held by some hereditary 
chief, or held in free grant [milk] which was an exceptional 
favour. In general, the country was classified into two large 
divisions—one that was khdlsa, or paying revenue to the State ; 
the other that was held in jagir—i.c. the revenue of the land 
was assigned to and collected by the grantee, the great State 
official, or the military tenant, who had the assignment. The 
assignee was bound to apply the revenue, to the amount fixed, to 
the support of the local administration, to the maintenance of a 
certain military force, and to the support of his own state and 
dignity. The grants (charitable, religious and special) of lands 
or villages revenue-free, and therefore free of all State claims, 
might be found in either division, but more commonly in the 
khdlsa lands. The only considerable change in the system 
was brought about by the general introduction of revenue- 
farming on a large scale. It was a change. because then the 
details of villages and lands included. in one ‘farm’ all dis- 
appeared from the Treasury Books ; nothing was entered but 
the total due ; and the farmer had the entire management. This 
1 See L. 8. B. I. iii, 269, 403, 498. The difference is technical or 


legal rather than practical—z.e. affecting the actual enjoyment of the 
holding. The Madras theory is discussed, ibid. iij. 128 ff. 
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system of farming very often resulted in the farmer becoming 
so far owner of the land, whether a village or a larger estate, 
that in after years it was hardly possible to deny the title to 
his descendants. 

The British Government went on an entirely different 
principle: it started with the avowed policy of defining, and 
confirming on an equitable basis, the right of private persons in 
the soil. At first, this right, from the experience of Bengal, 
seemed to reside in some one landlord ; but, as further provinces 
came to be settled, it was found that other kinds or forms of 
right had to be acknowledged. It followed that whoever was 
entitled to the chief interest, whether called ‘ownership’ or 
‘occupancy, that person was the one to be primarily and directly 
responsible for the land-revenue. Consequently, each provincial 
revenue-system differed according to the character of the legal 
tenure which was most generally prevalent. 

In Bengal, land was held for the most part by great land- 
lords; and hence the system was designed to suit the case of 
owners whose revenue assessment the Government thought it 
politic to fix in perpetuity, and whose title it was thought right 
explicitly to declare. In Northern India, again, in spite of the 
fact that in Oudh there were great landlords called Taluqdars, and 
that similar landlords appeared in some parts of the North-West 
Provinces, the prevailing feature was the tenure of joint-villages ; 
accordingly, the system provided primarily for dealing with these 
as units, fixing 8 sum of revenue on each, which was. engaged 
for by the representatives of the village body, and distributed 
among the co-sharers according to their own custom and 
constitution. The minor variations of the system necessitated 
by the peculiar conditions of the Central Provinces, Ajmer, and 
the Panjab, caused subordinate varieties of the North-Western 
Provinces system to be formulated; but they are the same in 
general plan and principle. 

There remained the Central, Western, and Southern districts, 
where, in general, the country was not held either by landlords 
or by joint-villages, but by separate holders in “raiyatwart 
villages ; and here the two varieties of raiyaiwart management, 
the Madras system, and the Bombay system, were perfected in 
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independent merits, and assessed by a special method of valuation 
purely based on the consideration of the quality and value of 
the soil. Here, of course, the right of each holder extends only 
to the assessed holding ; no area of waste is included in a village 
to be partitioned or held in common. Thus it will be evident 
that the difference between the great revenue-systems essen- 
tially depends on the difference of prevalent tenure, whether of 
a great Iendlord, a joint-village body, or the separate village 
land-holder.! 

It may be advisable here to note that a suspicion may arise 
in some minds that the raiyatwari village, as itis under existing 
systems of adminstration, is something very different to what it 
was in old times ; and that the system of revenue administration is 
quite different from that in use in former days. No doubt our 
modern surveys have defined, demarcated, and recorded the sepa- 
rate holdings ina manner that was never attempted in old days,. 
but it certainly has not altered the characteristic custom by which 
the holdings are essentially separate, and the boundaries of 
each known. And so the modern mode of collecting the cash 
revenue is different from the old plan—first, of taking a share in 
the grain from each holding, and afterwards of calling on the 
entire village to arrange among its members for the payment of 
a total estimated cash sum. But the old method, equally with. 
our own, recognised the individuality of the holdings; it never 
supposed that the raiyats were co-sharers, and that one was, under 
all circumstances, liable for the default of another. When injustice 
was done, or rights ignored, it was not by reason of any theory 
of land-tenures, it was simply from the oppressive methods of 
the farmer or the tax-gatherer. 

It is curious to notice how the two ideas, now so easy to us, 
of the joint-village as a unit-estate, embracing arable and waste 
together in one general co-shared right, and the raiyatwari 


» Hence the absurdity of the attempts which were made in former 


days to compazg and discuss the relative merits of this system or that. 
No comparison'ts possible, for each is only good for the particular sort of 
tenure it is designed to fit. Any one may be, and has proved to be, 
capable of great improvement in itself, and all of them may have certain 


features in common: but it is impossible to look unon one age intrine ally. 
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village as a collection of individual families, each having its own 
holding without any joint responsibility to Government, struck . 
the minds of the earlyrevenue officers at the end of the last and the 
begining of the present century, When the co-shared villages of 
Benares and the Upper Provinces first came to the notice of officera 
accustomed to the Bengal system of individual landlords over con- 
siderable areas,! they were at first quite puzzled : there must be, so 
they thought, some one person who is landlord, and with whom the 
Settlement of the village-estate ought to be made. The idea of 
the village as an ‘estate’ within a certain boundary, consisting 
of arable and waste together, was intelligible enough; and 
it was understood that the Government claim to ownership, 
[except as to some residuary and super-eminent right] was given 
up; what they could not understand was that the title should 
reside, not in some one village-head, or other individual, but in’ 
a joint body under a more or less complicated constitution, It 
needed all the arguments of Holt Mackenzie’s gigantic Minute © 
of 1819 to make it understood. In the South, on the other . 
hand, it was the idea of a village-estate, as an area of arable and: 
waste in a ring fence and owned by the ‘raiyats’ as a whole, 
that was so difficult to realise. Here they felt that the Govern-*. 
ment was the absolute owner of the soil, except indeed where ~ 
there was some special ‘inadm’ (revenue-free) grant or some. 
greater ‘Polygar’ or ‘Zamindar’ landlord, on whom had been 
conferred a patent ‘of perpetual ownership. The raiyat in a 
village was secure enough, no doubt, in the enjoyment of his 
individual holding ; but he could not have a right to anything 
beyond the fields for which he held the Collector’s patta or lease ; 
and the Collector would also insist on his duly cultivating the 
jand, or else the revenue could not be paid. Hence, when the 
inquiry was made (as detailed in Chapter 1X.) as to the former 
existence of a number of village-estates held by co-sharing 
bodies (mirdsdars>, the cftieialls could not well take in the idea. 


1 And these landlord tenures, as confirmed in 1798 by Lord Cornwallis’ 8 
legislation, seemed to them to be in accord, with the natural order of 
things. In early ‘ Minutes,’ papers, and books, we often find expressions 
which indicate that in the mind of the writers, the tenure of land by a 
landlord with tenants under him was the natural and necessary order of ; 
things—the only conceivable kind of permanent tenure, in fact. 
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And so they confused the. alleged Village-estate rights with 
-Other hereditary claims to-- special privileges, which had 
nothing whatevet'to do with the question. This difficulty of 
conception is reflected in the laboured judgments of some of the 
courts on the olaims of alleged co-sharers to such village rights, 
- and in'the language of most’ of the disgriet Reports; and not 
least in the lengthy but very illdesigned series of questions 
which the Board of Revenue of those days circulated to District 
Officers with a view of elucidating the existence and history of 
mirdsi claims. Mr. Ellis, and, before him, Mr. Place, seemed 
to grasp ‘the idea of the joint-village, but hardly anyone else ; 
and it was little wonder that the joint-villages, which were no 
doubt’ in an advanced stage of decay, perished altogether.! 
But“there is yet another practical result of the difference 
between the rwiyatudri and the joint-village. In the former, as 
a simple aggregate of individual cultivating holdings, held 
- together by local ties and under the authority of the hereditary 
_ headran and village officers, there were no superimposed 
rights, at least not as a general rule. he holder was the 
separate occtipant, and held by hereditary descent? possibly 
from the first clearer of the soil. If he employed a tenant, as 
“he often did, the tenant would, in most cases, have been located 
by him ; there would, in short, seldom be anything but a 
simple contract tenancy. Here and there, no doubt, it would 
be otherwise. In the northern, parts of the Bombay territory 
we have various local instances of over-lord tenures, where 
the occupants themselves have to pay rent to some talugdar, 
kasbiti, gameti, or other superior intermediate between them 
and the State. And even in ordinary villages it has happened 
that particular persons have beer able to acquire lands and 
be recorded as the cccupant, although cultivators were on the 
soil before them, and are now ‘inferior occupants’ or tenants 


. a ss 

' The practical treatment of the remains of such righta is described 
in L. §. B. I. iii. 126. 

* It will be remembered that the ‘inheritance,’ which is referred’ to 
by such terms as mirasi, warisi, &c., is always the landlord or superior 
title; it has nothing to do with ordinary holdings, which, notwithstanding 
that they pass from father to son by inheritance, are not held in virtue of 
any conquest or superiority, and so are not mirdsi in the technical sense. 

FF 
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whose position did not originate inany contract. In such cases 
there may be some express local customs about rent-payment, 
which, on proof, the Courts will give effect to. But, speaking 
generally, the practical effect of the raiyatwart tenure has been 
to avoid tenant-right difficulties.’ 

But in provinces in which joint-villages are prevalent it 
is otherwise. We hav seen how often this tenure has arisen 
(especially in the North-West Provinces and Oudh) by grant, 
conquest, or usurpation (in the more or less distant past) over 
the heads of earlier cultivating bodies probably in the raiyatwari 
form. Very often, too, the present body of co-sharers are the 
descendants of one or more ‘ farmers’ or other intruders who 
have borne down the rights of an earlier joint-community who 
once had the village lordship, and are now reduced,in their 
turn, to being tenants. Then, there are sure to be distinctions 
of grade and privilege among the tenants: some will have 
claims as ‘ex-proprietor,’ or as descendants of a family that once 
held the village in grant and perhaps did much to improve it ; 
and on other grounds also. 

Even where, as in the Panjab, the joint-villages are more 
commonly original foundations by superior agricultural clans 
and families, it is often found that tenants have claims 
custom, as having taken part in the work of founding and 
having held their lands ever since; or they may be absentee 
co-sharers who have returned after many years, and have been 
admitted to cultivate, but have not been allowed their old 
place in the co-sharing body. Or they may be persons who 
were called in, in the days of Sikh or Durani rapacity, to help 
cultivate enough land to make up the heavy revenue demanded, 
and have never paid anything beyond their quota of the total 
amount. It would be unjust not to recognise those who had 
borne the heat and burden of the day as entitled to consideration. 
To put jt shortly ; the joint-village tenure, being of the superior 
or over-lord character, is constantly associated with sub- 
ordinate or inferior interests in particular plots or fields, and 
sometimes with interests extending. over the whole of the 
older cultivation, if not over the whole village area. Theré 


1 In fact, they only appear in such special cases of superior tenure as 
tha Khot’s estates of the Konkan districts, and certain others, in which 


.of the Land Revenue Administration in India (Clarendon Press, 1894), 
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are, then, besides the ordinary class of contract-tenants located 
by the proprietors, others whose position is due to no contract 
whatever, and is on the basis of status. Forinnately, each 
province has been able, on the ground of an historical and 
practical view of the actnal kinds of claim, to formulate its 
own tenant-law, which defines what circymstances have to be 
established, and what degree of privilege, as to fixity of tenure 
and non-liability to enhancement, or limited liability to enhance- 
ment, attaches to each kind of tenancy. It should, ‘however, 
be added that difficult question of tenant-right of a more 
general character arose, as it did under the Bengal landlords, 
chiefly in connection with the village estates of the Nurth-West 
Provinces, where a number of the villages were owned by com- 
munities’ of non-agriculturist castes. In such cases, the lands 
were naturally entirely in the hands of tenants ; and it became 
difficult, and sometimes historically impossible, to distinguish 
between tenants that had been located by the landlords, and who 
might be presumed to be tenants on some basis of contract, 
and those who were the old cultivating holders of the land, 
and over whom the co-sharing community of proprietors had 


‘grawo up. Hence a general (arbitrary but equitable) rule was 


down of a presumption in favour of every tenant who 


"had held, under certain conditions, for twelve years, 


In the Panjab the villages were eo much more generally 
the result of original location, and were so frequently cultivated 
by the co-sharers themselves, that there this difficulty was not 
seriously felt; and the tenants who are protected by law are 
the purely natural classes, the circumstances of whose position 
it is not difficult to prove. 

It is not within my present scope to justify these rules or 
to give a detailed account of the different kinds of tenant which - 
are to be found in joint-villages, and in larger landlord estates,! ’ 
but what has been said will have been sufficient to show the 
difference between raiyatwari and joint-villages as regards the 
existence of tenant-right. ~ : 

* Ifa succinct account of the chief features of the Tenaney Laws in 


Bengal, Ondh, North-West Provinces, Central Provinces, and the 
Panjab is desired, it will be found in ch. vii. sec. 5 of my Short Account 


FRQ 
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As regards the social and économic advantages of the village 
grouping of agricultural society, I find it impossible to make 
any choice between the two forms. That the ‘ village ’ formation 

. (of either kind) facilitates revenue management, and is favour- 
able to arrangements for police, sanitation, irrigation, and 
other matters of public administration, will not be doubted. 
But the advantages which can be claimed do not appear to me 
to depend much, if at all, on the internal constitution, whether 
joint or several.’ . 

No doubt, in past days the joint-village was especially well 
adapted to confront the class of difficulties and dangers peculiar 
to the times ; though I suspect that the successful maintenance 
of so many villages intact was more dependent on the character 
and spirit of the castes and clans which furnished the proprie- 
tary families, than on the special features of their joint-holding. 
However that may be, the strong sense of union which exists, or 
once existed, in the North-Indian joint-villages, especially those 
that had a clan-origin, or that were proud of a connection with 
a common ancestor, was no doubt valuable in times of continuous . 
war and local feuds and raids, and when defence was also needed 
against extortionate Revenue officers. But in modern times 
these evils have no longer to be guarded against ; and the joint 
constitution does little for the village except that it keeps 
strangers out, to some extent, through the exercise of the power 
of pre-emption; and to some extent it promotes mutual help. 
But there is an undoubted tendency for the joint-villages, in 
some cases, to fall too much under the power of the official 

1 { do not propose to discuss the advantages of the village-aggregation 
with regard to the revenue administration. I will only mention that in 
former days it was supposed that the task of dealing with a multitude of 
individual holdings or ‘survey-numbers’ was beyond the power of any 
Gollector, and that either a landlord-middleman or at least a dealing with 
whole villages as nits, was the only practicable method. . Such ideas have 
long since been exploded. The Collector of Bombay or Madras makes his 
annual demand accounts (jamabandt), and deals direct with every hold- 
ing in every village in his district, with perfect facility ; and the raiyatwart 
revenue management is just as easy and as’efficient as that of the joint- 
village. Indeed, though in the latter only the village-total is (in theory) 
logked to, as a matter of fact, the local revenue officers have almost aa 
much concern with the individual holdings in the villages as they have 
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lambardars or headmen, who presume on. their position, so that 
they, with a few of the larger and wealthier shareholders, 
exploit the rest to their own advantage; while in others bitter 
party spirit arises and strong factions. This party spirit 
(dharddri) is marked in the northern districts of the Panjab, 
and is often the cause of affrays and even of more serious 
crime. e 
The actual condition of the joint-villages and the degree of 
good feeling which exists among the ‘ brotherhood’ varies, of 
course, in different places. Officers whose experience is in one 
place will regard my remarks as needlessly depreciatory ; others 
with less favourable experience will probably think I am too 
laudatory ; over the wide extent of Upper India, it is not 
possible “that any one estimate can be true throughout. I can 
only note specific points which are certainly true locally. 
Excessive subdivision of holdings is certainly found in many 
villages, and it is a serious evil. This subdivision, to be sure, is 
not confined to holdings in joint-villages; for now that in the 
raiyatwdéri countries Hindu caste and inheritance-customs have 
heen established for many generations, it is quite possible that 
the raiyat holding may be much subdivided among the heirs of 
the ‘occupant.’ As a matter of fact, however, in raiyatwdri 
districts subdivision is only carried to any length in the richer 
soils ; and the Revenue rules about demarcation and record of 
shares, though liberal enough, act as a salutary check on the 
process. In the joint-village there is no limit; and. where the 
holdings still consist of little strips in different parts of the 
village, representing so many varieties of soil, minute subdivision 
of each of these again, becomes a source of great confusion, and 
throws the people into the power of the pafwari (or village sur- 
“veyor-accountant, who alone can know how the little plots are 
distributed. Hence the local saying, ‘Gharib ka ustad patwari’— 
‘ The accountant is the teacher (or master) of the*poor landholder.’ 
The tendency undoubtedly is towards partition, and to a 
separate possession which shall be unalterable. And the strict 
fractional shares of the pottiddri system (as well as some 
others) tend to be lost, and to be converted into de-facto holdiggs, 
sometimes to the advantage of a few of the stronger, and the loss 


“ of the weaker, shareholders. 
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As the distribution of the revenue-charge over the holdings 
is always recorded, and each holder knows, or can know, exactly 
what revenue his particular plot has to pay, the practical differ- 
ence, as regards value or profit to the holder, between the 
raiyatwiri holding and the joint-village share, becomes less 
marked, especially whgn all the common land has been divided 
up. In the North-West Provinces, if the several holders have 
any difficulty in getting credit for their share-payments, they can 
easily get permission to pay, and obtain receipts; direct from the 
local and subdivisional (T'ahsil) treasury. In these Provinces, 
too, ‘perfect’ partition—that form which not only separates the 
holdings but dissolves the joint-liability to Government, and 
so constitutes a number of separate ‘estates’ (mahal)—is not 
objected to, when all concerned agree to apply for it.* In the 
Panjab, the law restricts the power of such partition much 
more; but the joint responsibility, though useful as indirectly 
keeping up the ‘ brotherhood’ ideal, and acting as an incentive 
to exertion and to combined action within the community, now 
but rarely needs to be enforced. The fact is that with our 
moderate Revenue demands there is not often any reason why ina 
tolerable year (or even under a short succession of bad seasons), 
a thrifty peasant owner should ever be in serious difficulty to 
meet his revenue instalments.’ 

The power of relinquishment which exists in a raiyatwdri 
village, and is a feature of the tenure, was once (as I have 
explained) of consequence, but now has practically ceased to be 
so. The joint-village is owner of the whole estate; the co- 
sharers cannot therefore get rid of the responsibility which is 
the condition of ownership,: but this again is not in any way a 
burdensome necessity, as no one wishes to give up land; and if 


* Teannot of course say the same of the unthrifty or the lazier classes 
of agriculturists. Of late years great attention has been paid to a most 
important subject; the proper arrangement of several—but not too many 
~-instalments in which the revenue is payable, so that the demand shall 
come when the rents are got in and crops profitably disposed of, and the 
means of payment are at hand. And the power of the Collector at once 
to suspend the demand in case-of serious general or local calamity has 
beermenlarged. Such suspension may or not be followed by total or partial 
remission, as the case requires. These, however, are matters of revenue 
administration. and are beyond my scope. 
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he does, he can easily find a buyer ora lessee. Ifin any case 
it were not so, that would argue something wrong with the 
assessment, or some other defect, in which case the revenue 
would probably fall into arrear, and the Collector’s action would 
be sure to result in discovering the error and effecting the 
necessary remedy. 

Another feature is that the raiyatwdri village-holdings can 
only consist of the ‘numbers’ actually held and occupied ; all 
surplus land belongs to Government; but, as long as any such 
lands exists, there is no obstacle to the increase of holdings for 
growing families. A person desiring land has only to apply for 
the vacant number and agree to become responsible for the 
revenue. And, as to the waste, as long as there is any, Govern- 
ment afways allots to the village an area for its use, and this is 
secured as permanent grazing-ground (or for wood-cutting as the 
case may be). The Government ownership of such land is a 
positive advantage in some ways. In the joint-village, the estate 
being one, it naturally includes whatever land, arable or waste, 
lies within the boundaries. And in any case, even if the 
boundaries as regards the uncultivated area were uncertain, some 
provision was always made, at the first Settlements, for the 
natural expansion of the village; and a suitable Area of the 
adjoining waste was always allowed to be included init. This 
land is useful as grazing-ground, and also makes it possible 
that, as the several co-sharers’ families expand, a partition can 
take place, and additional holdings be so provided. When there is 
no more land to partition, new families must necessarily go else- 
where. In this respect there is no greater, and no less, difficulty 
than occurs in the raiyatwari village, when a similar limit is 
reached and there are no more unoccupied numbers to apply 
for. But as the waste in a joint-village is thus at the absolute 
disposal of the co-sharera, no one can interfere, so. long as the 
co-parceners agree to partition it,! even if it should be economi- 
cally unadvisable to break up the Jand, and more profitable to 
keep it as grazing and wood-cutting ground. 


1 T have known cases where a contractor for railway fuel has per- 
suaded a, village to cut down the whole of a wooded tract, undeg the 
temptation of the several hundred rupees which he would offer and which 
would be divided at the moment. Yet the future inconvenience, which 

. 
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A few words miy be added*as to the effects of the modern 
ldgal title to ‘the land recognised in either kind of village 
respectively.’ I have explained in another connection the theo- 
retical difference between the title to the land in a raiyatwari 
holding and that in a joint-village ; and here it may be added 
that this difference does not; seem to have any practical effect a& 
to the value of the land for sale or mortgage. It isa question on 
both’sides of which much may be said, whether in adjusting and_ 

“conferring private rights in land, Government was well advised 
in conceding the power of free alienation to the peasantry in the’ 
joint-villages, and the power of selling their interest in raiyatwari 
lands. The practical result of the claim of Native Governments 
to be owners of the land was to deprive the peasant-owners. of 
the right to sell the land; and even the sale of the occupancy’ 
was restricted, ‘partly because only the best holdings would be 
saleable at all (under the conditions of the time), or, if they were 
bought up by « person desirous of forming a great estate or 
holding, he would be wealthy, and the Governor could exact a 
handsome fine or fee for sanctioning the transfer. It is not sur- 
prising that, following Western notions of jurisprudence, our 
administrators should have thought the power of alienation to be 
an essential feature of free ownership, and have thought it wiser 
to leave the matter to a natural economic solution than to 


was never thought of, might often be serious, since a village is not likely to 
adopt the measures necessary to reproduce the wood on the cleared area. 
As to the disappearance of village wastes generally, however, it may be 
reasonably questioned whether permanent cultivation is not better than 
the maintenance of the wretched natural grazing which is found on the 
waste lands in all the ‘drier’ districts. This aspect of the question is 
one that is often forgotten, but it would be going beyond my subject to 
discuss it, It is sometimes asserted in argument that the people must 
have this wretched natural grazing ground; but it may well be doubted 
whether it would not be a positive advantage that they should be com- 
pelled by circumstances to grow grass and to cultivate grass-lands, as 
is done in Europe, The idea that grass cannot possibly be grown 
profitably in India is quite a delusion. It is not so long ugo that our 
eavalry regiments used to be given the control of enormous areas of 
waste land—ten times greater than they really needed—on this supposi- 
tion. | But of late years, with irrigation and proper cultivation, they-have 
foundit easy to produce much better and more abundant grass on a much 
smaller area, giving up the rest to the plough. 
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attempt to impose any artificiaMimitation. It would be impossible 
now to return to a policy of proMibiting the’ sale of land in - 
villages ; but whether it would not have been. @ wise measure, 
originally is another question. The general result of:the power 
has been, among the less energetic castes, to facilitate the 
transfer of village-lands to a money-lending or trading and non- 
‘agricultural class. The loss of lands usually commences with a 
mortgage; and as payments on account are made in’Kind at 
practically the creditor’s own valuation, and as the’ peasant 
Leaps no accounts, and rarely knows how to preserve evidence of 
‘his payments, even by endorsements on the bond, it is very 
likely that the debt with interest will eventually reach such an 
amount that payment becomes hopeless and a sale completes the 
transaction. It will be observed that such a sale does not always, 
or even frequently, involve the removal of the landholder ; he still 
lives on and cultivates as before, only that he is now tenant to his 
vendee, and has to give a cash rent, or a share of the produce 
by way of rent, Should he, however, fail to pay, or let the land 
fall out of cultivation, there will be the ordinary legal remedy * 
against a defaulting tenant available, and then he must go to 
the wall altogether. 

As regards the facilities, which either form of village affords 
for local government and rural administration, I have expressed 
my belief that it is the ‘village’ as such which offers them; and 
that in this respect there is little if any choice between tho 
forms. The pancayat was once the special feature of the 
constitution of the joint-village. A council of the heads of 
houses took the place of a single hereditary head, as the agency 
for managing village affairs. But, regarded as a means of de- 
ciding disputes in general, the agency of a pancayat was just as 
commonly resorted to in raiyatwéri villages. In tribal-commu- 
nities, the permanent village pancayat (and the tribal jirga on 
the frontier) are still active institutions, and are made much use of. 
In the raiyatwéri village, the strong -position of the hereditary 

~headman or pétel, has also been utilised; and he is armed 
with small civil and criminal judicial powers, with or without 
the aid of assessors. The lambardar of a joint-village not being 
originally connected with the institution, his position*is apt 
-to vary exceedingly with circumstances : I know of few if any 
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cases where he could be allowed to act magisterially as the 
patel is. Sometimes he has too little influence, sometimes too 
much. One source of weakness is that there are sometimes 
too many of them, one for each patti or section. In the 
Panjab this is to some extent remedied by appointing a ‘chief- 
headman.’ And_to aid ig the repression of crime, and in rural 
administration generally, the Panjab villages are often formed 
into circles (zail), over each of which an honorary officer, being 
a local landowner of respectability and influence, is appointed, 
with the title of Zaildér. There is no doubt, however, that 
more use might be made of village pancayats in disposing of 
petty judicial cases, both civil and criminal; and tho legisla- 
tion of the Madras Presidency is worthy of study on this 
subject. . 

Village organisation is admirably adapted for facilitating 
measures of sanitation, drainage, local communications, and edu- 
cation ; provided such measures are not overdone and are kept 
to very simple and intelligible lines. In another important 

“matter—the regulation of minor questions connected with canal 
or tank irrigation, the equitable distribution of the water, and 
8o forth, the villages have of old been accustomed to manage 
for themselves; nor would it be difficult to form a union of 
several villages for such purposes when necessary, Generally, 
where there are a number of small hamlets, it is easy to aggre- 
gate them in circles;! and if the hamlets have a clan con- 
nection (such as has been described), the union will be still 
more easily maintained and managed. 

It may be added that it is very probably owing to the village- 
system that Indian provinces dispense with a Poor Law and 
feed their own indigent and helpless (rural) residents. 

It must be remembered, in schemes for local government by 
village agency, that while there is a natural tendency on the 
part of modern administrators to resort to the idea of a demo- 

cratic and elective council; popular election in India (at any rate 
in rural districts) is still a very tender plant; and it is rare to 

+ find an election which means anything but the most unblushing 

* As gn instance, I may mention that the patwari, being now a muéh 
better paid and educated and responsible officer, is usually (in Northern 
India) appointed not to a single village but to a‘ circle’ {halgqa) of villages. 
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sale of votes or the exercise of personal influence. The fact is 
that in India, in spite of all modern and more superficial aspira- 
tions, there is a strong underlying current of aristocratic 
feeling ; and to ensure the success of village councils, and the 
like, it is essential that well-chosen and educated chiefs or 
presidents, of really respected family 4s well as of local influence, 
should be induced to become associated with them. 

Those who have hoped to see in the joint-village anything 

’ of a communistic or socialistic type will, I fear, he disappointed 
by a study of the real facts. By far the larger portion of the 
joint-villages were in origin the result not of communism but of 
conquest; of tribal and caste superiority, and of family pride in 
the common descent from a house that once held sway in the 
coufitry round. Not a few are the descendants of successful 
‘farmers,’ auction-purchasers, and land-speculators, who in 
common with others acknowledge the joint-family law and the 
consequent joint-inheritance. Even among the ‘democratic’ 
tribal settlements of Jats and the old free ‘cultivating frater- 
nities,’ the sentiment of equality is all within the brotherhood” 
and not in the least for the outside; their tenure is as much a 
‘landlord’ tenure as any other form of joint-village community. 

Village councils left uncontrolled would be a failure; there 
must be achiefship and an efficient supervision, which, however, 
must be exercised with such wisdom as not to deprive the 
pancayat element of real influence or of its self-respect. This 
may be difficult of attainment, but it is not impossible. The 
danger always is that, when it is found necessary to define by 
law the powers which such local and rural boards are to exercise, 
the provisions may be too refined and complicated, and, with the 
best intentions of preventing mistakes and obviating sinister 
influences, the provisos and restrictions may defeat their own 
object. 

One remaining point deserves notice,and that is, that the 
village-system enables a complete series of working and practi-g 
cally sufficient land-titles to exist throughout India.’ The 
land-records prepared under the Settlement proceedings aree 
now kept correct by annual and periodical revisions, pnd the 


1 Except in the landlord estates of Bengal. All other revenue systems 
include the survey and record of rights. 
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maps are also kept continually in accord with the facts, and this’ 
by the agency of the patwaris. It is comparatively of little im- 

portance whether deeds of transfer are drawn up or not; the 

village records make all titles as clear as possible. No extensive 

search or examination of documents is needed. There isa simple 

procedure for notifying ang recording the fact of every perma- 

nent transfer by sale, gift, or inheritance. The system is only 

possible where the holdings are first aggregated into villages, 

each with its own staff 3 for these villages are then naturally 

grouped into ‘ Talikes’’ or ‘Tahsils’ or other convenient revenue- 

subdivisions ; and thus a number of local centres, as well for 

the receipt of revenue and taxes as for the compilation of statis- 

tics, are distributed over the country. From the head offices: 
of these subdivisions the various inspectors of revenue, and of 
land records and statistics, continually move about through 

their respective circles. Every one of these local centres is in 

charge of one or more intelligent native officials. And these 

are under obligation to submit various returns and reports and 

fiaries, which enable the Collector—the District Officer—to, 
keep himself informed of everything that goes on. Moreover, 

the ‘ District’ being so distributed and subdivided, it is possible 

at once to localise any complaint, or to trace the progress of any 

cattle disease, or agricaltural calamity, or any economic change 

that affects the welfare of the people. 

Tt would be easy to enlarge on the facilities which the 
village organisation gives for the discovery and repression of 
crime; and I might-describe the customs by which (in the 
Panjab, e.g.) cattle stolen and traced into one village must be 
traced beyond it again, or else the village becomes liable for 
the loss: these and other matters are connected with the 
‘village’ as an institution ; but I cannot go beyond the more 
directly ‘tenure’ aspects of the question. 

I should like only-to notice one interesting modern develop- 
quent, which is taking place in the dry plains of the Panjab,! 


e 1 In the Panjab, in spite of the fact that each village had an area of 
waste adjoining it, and which became part of its property, there -were 
enormousgareas of waste in the centres of the tracts between the river’ 
which had never belonged to any existing village, and which, on the 
usual rule, are the property of Government. 

* - 
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where extensive areas of GGvernment waste land have been 
made culturable by carrying out great works of canal irrigation. 
The Government might, of course, at once auction these lands to 
capitalists; but a wiser plan has prevailed. The lands‘are 
mostly level, at any rate are so situated that the canal branches 
and distributories can be arranged at pleasure to snit special 
schemes of locating colonies of peasant land-holders who are 
encouraged to emigrate from the over-populated districts. The 
result has been to form what will be artificial villages of peasant 
lessees. All the holdings will be in squares or half-squares of 
a fixed size, so that boundary disputes and difficulty in identi- 
- fication of grants, will be impossible. The canal distributories 
have already been arranged exactly to suit the wants of these 
aggregates of holdings; and a certain proportion of each group 
is to be kept as grazing ground. The peasant-holdings will be 
‘Crown-tenancies’ without rights of transfer. Thus «we shall 
have ‘raiyatwéri villages’ in the course of time. It is not 
intended to make the whole of the reclaimed areas into such 
peasant tenancies: a certain number of large holdings (nd 
exceeding 550 acres) will be offered for sale to capitalists, and 
a certain number will be made available (140 acres is the limit, 
in one instance, of such grants) for cultivators of the yeoman 
class. So that every type of land-holder will have a fair 
representation ; but the peasant-lessee will be the principal 
figure. Provision is also made for reserving certain areas, 
which are to be stocked with wood for fuel and other purposes. 
These details have been taken from one particular locality— 
the Chinab Canal Area: other smaller colonies also exist; and 
similar schemes will, as years go on, be doubtless extended, on 
the great scale, to the other tracts of open country between the 
Panjab rivers, and will in future play a not inconsiderable part 
in the rural economy of the province.! 


2 I may commend to the reader’s notice a paper by Sir J. B. Lyall, 
giving many interesting details about these colonies and other matters 
connected with the Panjab and its canal ‘system. See Journal of the 
Society of Aris, xtiv. 285 (February 21, 1896). 
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— Manu’s view of, 191 

— aptitude of Dravidian races for, 
119, 162, 164 

Aham or Ahém customs, 137 

Ahir, 109, 276 

Akbar, Revenue Settlement under, 219 

‘Ala lambardar,’ 24, 442 

‘Ala malik or superior owner, 212 

Alexander, population of the Panjab 
in the time of, 97-8 

Allotment of tribal holding, modes of, 
257, 409 

Amisham (Amshom), 64 

Ancestral shares. See Pattidari 

— — loss of the correct scale, 338 

Artisans of village. See Menials 

ARYAN: advance did not reach the 
South of India, 116 

— chiefs in early times, 195 

— elan-organisation, 193 

— colonisation, extent of, 84 

- communities, present location of, 
121 : 

castes form only an upper social 
stratum, 88 

— ideas of property in land, 202 





ARYAN immigration, the, 76 

— influence, in general, 80 

— — as regards land-tenure, 184 

in Assam, 134 

in Burma, 147 

in the Panjab, 80 

in South India, 117, 162, 184 

ingdoms established, 195 

pririces in South India, 166-7 

— probable numbers of the tribes, 81 

— remarks on the name, 78 (note) 

— tendency to refer too much to this 
origin, 92 

— traces of, in ancient Panjab, 97 

Aryans, Brahmanic traditions of first 
settlement, 97, 104 

-— early schism of the tribes, 79 

— first settlement, place of, 78 (note) 

— retreat of aboriginal races before: 
idea criticised, 127-8 

Arydwarté, 81 

Assam, absence of village-groups in, 
141 

—~ customs of, 1384 

—~ Hill tribes of, 143 

Awan clans, holding large unit-areaa, 
271 








Banar tribe, curious customs of, 264 

Babhan, obscure caste of agricultur- 
ists,87 

Bach, 836 

— different modes of, in use, 346 

Bangihal. See Kangra 

Bannw tribes, customs of, 258 

Bant caste, the, 177 

Bara-balite, 18 (note) 

* Barbarous ’ tribes, remarkspn, a 

Begar (unpaid labour), 139 

Bengal, non-Aryans of, 109 
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Bengal humbler castes of mixed origin, 
110 

Bhaiichari: allotment of land by 
varieties of soil, 269, 275, 280, 283, 
413 

— constitution explained, 23 

— — varieties of, 333 


— — illustrated by a custom among ; 


tenants, 291 
—— misuse of the term, 356 . 
— variety of villages commonly called, 
357 
Bhagdiri villages (Bombay), 389, 392 
Bhar tribes, 106 
~~ — as landholders in Oudh, 123 
Bhejbarir custom, 339 
Bhil: their land customs, 152 
Bhiinhar, a caste, 86, 125, 127 
— name given to original soil-clearers, 
180 
Bikéner, joint and rai. villages found 
side by side, 394 
Bilichi tribes, 245 
Birt, Birtiyd, 300 
Bombay, village-sites if, 68 
= see Western India 
Brahmivarta, 81 
RANUIS, Sir D., on Karen cultivation 
in Burma, 55 
‘ Brotherhood,’ the, menibership in, 26 
B customs. of, 14 
—eldrents in the population, 147 
— origin of the name, 147 (rote) 


. 


Oionan (K@cnar); village-associations 
“sin, 139 | 
Caky @ bigok or circle for calculation 
* of telative value of holdings, 203 
. — alot given to a grantee, 345 
YCandel tribe, 125, 287, 311 
“Carnatic, the, 174 (note) . 
Caste (Hindu), the agriculturist, 185 
Cameras, 198 : 
>Cawnpore (Kadhanpur), villages from 
dismembered chiefships, 311 
Ceru, 108 
Chatri, 187 | 
Chiefs, grades of, in Hindu State, 197 
— position of (Panjab frontier tribes), 
245-6 
— tenure of, transformed by conquest, 
307 : 
" Chota Nagpore. See Chutiya Nagpur 
Chutiyé Nagpur, Dravidian princes of, 
165 
' _"_ Dravidian and Kolarian villages, 
153» 
atinn at. 47 
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Cid clan, rulership dismembered, 308 

— ~ curious customs of, 309 (note) 

Clan. See also Tribe, Tribal 
lan-areas, See also ‘Ila@ga, Tappa 
&e., 230 she sas 

— — filled by expansion of families, 
266 

-— — in the Panjab, 245, 269 

— — in the N, W. P. and Oudh, 283 

—— — modes of holding, summarised 
4b 

Clans, totems, or insignia of, 120, 155, 


Classificatidn, official, of villages, de- 
fects of the, 353 

Climate as affecting formation of 
villages, 38 

Co-aration not found in India, 49 

Cola dynasty, 166 

Collective ownership of villages un- 
known to Manu or the Vede, 204 
(note) 

Colonist-associations in Bikinér, 396 

— in 8.E. Panjab, 324 

— probable origin of the ancient joint 
or mirasi villages in Chengalpat &c. 
(Madras), 371 

— special privileges of, 877 

Colonisation (State), modern scheme of, 
with aid of canal irrigation (Panjab) 
445 

Common ownership: climatic con- 
siderations, 49 

— — different fields for observing in 
India (if it is real), 76 (note) 

— ~— in Joint-villages, how managed in 
practice, 347 

— ~—in tribal areas, often apparent 
rather than real, 239-40, 409 

—.— supposed illustration of, in 
frontier villages (Panjab), 259 (note) 

— — Rohtak district, 277 (note) 

-— — of waste land. See Waste 

Communism and community: Mr, W. 
C. Benett’s remark on, 300 

‘Community’: how applicable to vil- 
lages of the rai. class, 9, 433 

Constitution (village). See Joint-village 

Co-operative cultivation, (N. Madras, 
Cachar &e.), 140, 141 

Co-sharer, absentee or absconding, 26 
(note) 

Councils of State, 136 

Cadré caste, the, 187 

—~ — occupation of, according to Manu, 
191 (note) 

—— ‘ sition of, in South India, 418 


Ff Peer va, 


INDEX 


Cultivation, difficulties of first estab- 
lishment, 50 (note) 

— shifting or temporary, 52 

Custom of Dravidian group, 159 

— Kolarian group, 151 

— Tibeto-Burman, 130 

— Panjab Jat, &c., 217, 220 


Daopr (local), a tribal share, 260, 262 

Dagar cultivation, 262 (note) 

Dakhan (Deccan, Dekhan, 

. features of the, 43, 381 (sofe) 

Dasyit ; remarks on the term, 83 

Dera Ghizi-Khan, tribes of, 265 

Dera Ismail-Khan, tribes and varied 
customs of, 260 

Difference of mother and status of wife 
causing customs of (per-stirpes) 
allotment, inheritance, &c., 247, 250 

Dom, 196 

DRAVIDIAN: contact with 
Kolarian in Chutiya Nagpur, 161 

— custom affecting land, 159 

— elements, widespread, 160 : 

— people, general condition of, in South 
India, 119, 160-2 

— traces of land measures in the 
Dakhan, 385 (note) 

Dwars, the (Eastern and Western) 
customs of, 139, 142 


&e.), 


the 


ErunocraPnic conclusions, . remarks 
on, 76 

— chief groups adopted, 77 

Exchange, periodic, of holdings in 
Dravidian villages, 180 

— — (Panjab frontier), 255, 257, 259 

— — (Madras), 375, 376, 378 





‘ Famtry, the’: constitution of, 241, 415 

— the joint, not universal, 240, 418, 
421 (note) 

Farm. See Revenue-farming 

Farikhabad district, the empire of 
Kanauj, 105, 125 

Female line, inheritance in the, custom 
of (West Coast), 176, 177 

‘First clearing,’ right in the soil by, 
207, 399 


Fractions, system of vulgar, unknown, + 


263 (note), 335 
Frontier, militia for defence of, 158 
— see also Ghatwal 


Ganers plain, meaning of the term, 
104 (note) 
population of the, 104 
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Gautam clan, the, (N. W. Prov.), 312 

Geographers, ancient, names of places 
&e. used by, 85 

Geographical features affecting move- 
ment of tribes and armies, 39 

Ghakar, tribe, 97, 98, 342 

Giuitwil tenures of frontier militia, 158 

| Ghazipur District, tribes of the, 125 

Gord, Gondwana, 114 

| Got; term as used in Assam, 138 

| — section of aclan or tribe, 194 (note), 
273 

Grain-share (for revenue &c.). See 
Produce if 

Grants (Royal), origin of villages in, 

— — illustration from the old Gonda 
Kingdom (Oudh), 299 

Grass allotments in certain places (see 
Hay), 11 (note) 

Grove, the village, 156 

Gujar tribes, 101 

i Gujarat (Western India), accessibility 

of, 43 

—- account of villages in, 69 

— joint-villages surviving in, 387 

Gundapur tribe, tenures of, 262 





Hammatyi Kings, the, 46 ‘ 

Hal, or plough lands (as a ttt of 
holding), 271, 275, 278, 825 ~ 

— — further subdivisions of, 342 

Hamsaya, custom of, 245, 246" a 

Hay, cultivation of, in India, 11, 410 
{note) _ pets 

Headman of rai. village: Kis positlén, 

; 10 . 

-— of joint village, 24 

— of rai. village always hereditary, 13 

— strong attachment to office, 
15 (note) . 

— — — ex-officio holding of léndt¥6, 
205 (see also Patel and Lambdrdar) 

Hill districts, Tibetan custom in, 131 

— ranges, as affecting tribal move- 
ment, 39 . 

— — Himalayan passes, &c., 40 

Hill ranges, the Sulaiman, 41 

— — the Vindhyan, 42 

Himalayan districts, mixed (Tibetan) 

| population of, 40, 87, 131 (note) 

— — conquest by Rajputs, 131 

— — absence of villages in, 57, 132 

— — customs of, 131 

Hindu, process of becoming, by enter- 
ing body of a cow made @f brass, 
90, 140 

— caste, adoption of: its effeet, 90 

GG e 
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Hindu. See Joint-family 

Hindu law, unknown in the Panjab, 
102 

~ — the, on the question of the State- 
ownership of the soil, 209 

Ho tribes, 153 

Hujra, a characteristic building in 
frontier villages of the Panjab, 254 


‘Iniga (clan area), 231, 247, abe, 267, 
281, 286 

‘Imperfect’: a form of tenure (partial 
division) in joint-villages, 355 

Imperfect-pattidari and -bhaiichari, 
350 (sce also Partition) 

Individual foundation : originates the 
largest class of joint-villages, 293, 
320 

Indo-Seythian 
series of, 97 

‘Inheritance’: meaning of, 210, 433 
(note) 

Inheritance, joint, See Joint-family. 

Irrigation mentioned in Veda, 189 

— for State colonies (Panjab), 445 


ineursions, historic 


dacannArud : on State ownership, 209 
) Jilandher district, tribal settlements 
in, 273 
Jarjhad tribe and villages, 97 (note), 
308 


Janmi tenure, of Malabar, 170 

Jat (Panjab) Jat (N. W. Prov. &c.), 

» tribe, 99 

— illustration of origin, 277 and note 

*— tribes settle in joint-villages, 216, 

217 

— — Gujrat district (Panjab), 272 

— — Lidiana district (Panjab), 274 

— — (Pagahra clati) in Mathura dis- 
trict (N. W. P.), 282 ° 

Jiblam district (N. Panjab): great 
areas, not really villages, 270 

Jirga (Panjib frontier) tribal-councils, 
255 

JOINT-VILLAGE, the: 
(1) In general— 
-~ forms a unit estate, 21 
— includes an area of waste, 20, 439 


— described, 20 e 

— constitution of (general), 22, 28, 
82 

— subdivisions of, 31, 238, 278, 
280, 283 


— custom of pre-emption in, 27 - 

-— idea of ‘ the brotherhood ’ in, 26 

— apfarent uniformity of, by reason 
of the Revenue system, its official 


forms and terms, 9, 326, 327,415 } 





* JOINT-VILLAGE, the (continued) : 


(2) Theory and history of — 

~— as connected with tribe and clan 
stage, 29, 225 

— es connected with individual 
foundation, 29, 293 

~— represents (at first) an over-lord- 
ship not necessarily connected 
with soil-ownership, 205, 298 

—the product of conquest and 
superiority, 3, 408 

— in a large class of cases depend- 
ent on the joint-family and the 
joint-inheritance, 28, 294, 419 

— formed by Indo-Scythic and 
Moslem as well as Aryan tribes, 
216, 217, 220 

— ides of, recognised with difficulty 
by different classes of early offi- 
cials, 431 

— supposed allusion to in’ Veda, 
204 (note) 

— unknown to Manu, 204 

—how regarded by old native 
governments, 425 

— modern legal title in,.426 

— party spirit in, 487 

—why prevalent in Upper India, 
215, 216 . 

(3) Origin and forms of— 

— on tribal areas, 244 

—on areas on which a clad, has 
grown up and expanded, 266 

— old cultivating fraternities, 269 

— from individual foundation, 293 

—- connected with State grants, 298 

—-— revenue farming, 801 

— — auction purchase, 302 

— — ‘commendation,’-310, 318 

—~ from dismemberment of ruling 
chiefship or large estate, 804- 
3808, 320 7 

— example of this in ‘Azamgarh, 
314 

~~ —in Bareli (Oudh), 319, 320 

— by private adventure without 
State connection, 320 

~— of individual foundation, may 
appear in stages as sole, joint, or 
partitioned, 295 

— by colonist association, 323, 371 

-— — example in Cachar, 139 

—- by effect of the Revenue system, 
325, 343-345 

— imperfect or partly divided, 356 

— held on special kinds of shates, 
341, 342 : ; 

— artificially created by. revgaife 
system, 325, 344 


INDEX 


JOINT-VILLAGE, the (continued) : 
(8) Origin and forms of — 
— minor varieties and changes by 
partition and otherwise, 328 
— varieties of, summarised list, 348 
— see also Pattidari, Bhaidcharé, 
Possession as measure of right 
(4) As to locality— 
— Madras, (ancient) from Royal 
grants, 367 
— — — colonists, 375, 376 
— — question of date, 874 
— --traces of earlier over-lord shares 
in the Dakhan, 380 
— -— Gujarat districts of Bombay, 
B86 
Joint-family, the, 241, 416 
Joint-liability for revenue in joint 
villages, 21, 325, 438 
— — none in rai. villages, 1g 
Joint wwnership: where it really 
occurs, 421, Sce Common owner- 
ship 
Jonxs, Richard, his views about Manu 
and right in the soil, 206 (note) 
Jot, cultivating holding or tenant 
holding in Bengal, 142 
Jim. See Shifting cultivation 





Kicnir, See Cachar 

Kalgpani, irrigation, 262 (note) 

Kanara, tenures of, 176 © 

Kananj, 125 

-— villages from dismemberment of, 
811 

Kandh, tribes, account of, 163 

— village, the, 171 

Kandi, subdivisions of khel, 254 

Kangra (district), villages not found in, 
57 


—peculiar tenures in parts of, 132 

Kaniddsi (= mirasi, i.e. ‘ inheritance ’) 
right of co-sharer in (early) joint- 
village in Madras, 362 

Karnal (district), village tenures of, 279 

Karnam (Madras) = Patwari, q.v. 

Kashmir (Kagmir, villages), 60 

Kastir-khwar, 345 

Katheriyd clan, 126, 310 

Kathi, 98 

Katoch and Katora families, 
181 (note) 

Khasdes, 130 

Khasi Hille, 145 

Khalsa, 198 , 

Khel, division of a tappa or tribal area, 
~ 250, 254, 258, 408 

-8@ group in! ’ the clan of related fami- 


129, 
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lies; and further subdivided, 253, 
408 


Khel (in Assam), 138 

Kheré (N.-W. Prov.), the parent vil- 
lage, 282 (note) 

Khond. See Kéndh 

Khulavesh custom, 257 

Kindred, degrees of, in early society, 
234 

— divRions of clans &c., depend on, 
233 

Kingdoms of ancient India, 104, 105 

King’s aggregate rights, 199, 208 

— right to supplies of food &c., 138 (note) 

Kohat tribes, customs of, 256 

Koli tribes, not confused with Kol, 114 

Kol tribes, 153 

KOLARIAN : customs, 151 

—- absence of monarchy, 153, 154 

— affinity with TIBETAN, 151 

Korwd villages without boundaries, 
155 

Kos (measure of length), 12 (note) 

Kshatriya caste, remarks on the, 
187 (note) 

Kulkarni (Bombay) = Patwiiri, q.v. 

Kulté or Kulité caste, 135 (note) 

Kila (district), customs of, 133 

Kumaon (district), absence of villdges, ~ 
61 

Kumri. See Shifting cultivation 

Kunbi caste, 115, 389 

Kurmi (idem) 

Kwin (or Queng), village (Burma), 148 


7 

Damsarvia, the, in joint-villages, 24, 
441 

Land: how classified under the Em- 
pire, 297 

— alienation, power of, 440 

— value of equal, in either form of 
village, 488 

Land-revenue, not known in Vedic 
times, 196 

— originating under Dravidian princes, 
181 

Land-tenures, too much reference to 
Aryan sources, 92 

Laws of Manu. See Manu 

Lilld, great tribal estate of, 270, 271 

Lidiana, villages of Jat origin, 274 

Lushai villages, 144 


Mapras. See Southern India 

Magane, 63, 177 

Mahal (or mahal: both forts in use), 
21 (note) 
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Maharishtra, 114 

Mahato, office of the, 13, 180 

Mahratta. See Maratha 

Majra, a hamlet, 279, 280 

Majhhas land (in Dravidian village), 
179 

Malabar, customs of inheritance, 176 

— kings and chiefs of, 169 

— tenures of, 170, 175 

— tribal divisions of, 168 

Malba, or common expenses of joint- 
village, also the common fund out 
of which they are paid, 25, 346 


Malguzér (Central Provinces), made ; 


proprietors of villages, 344 

Malik-magbiza, 340 

Malli and Multan, 98 

Minpin (official precedence rights 
called), 14 

MANU (Manava dharma ¢astra) + 

— account of non-Aryan tribes, 86 

—~ degrees of relationship, 235° 

— Hindu State, the, as contemplated 
by, 196 

— ideas of, regarding agriculture and 
caste, 190-192 

— idea of, regarding ownership of 
land, 204 

— joint-villages unknown to, 204 

— on primogeniture, 305 


Maratha, origin of, 115 


— administration, effect on tenures, 
223 


— ancient families of asover lords, 380 | 


Marriages, offspring of different, have 
separate territories in some clans, 
248 

Mathura district, villages of, 281 


Mauza, in general, 20 (note), 74,58, 62 | 


— as used in Assam, 141 

Menials and artisans in both kinds of 
village equally, 23 

— — Panjab frontier, 255 

— — mode of remunerating, 16 

Minor-clan, 283 

Mirasi, origin of term, 210, 364 (note) 

Mirdsi rights (Madras), confusiow 
about, 364, 380 (note) 

-- — (Bombay), recognised by Mara- 
thas, 385 ¢ 

Mirdsi village. See Joint-village 
(Bombay}, (Madras) . 

Mixed races, 87 

Monarchy among Aryans, 195 

—not always developed by Aryan 
(Rajput) clans, 290 

~— Dravidian origin of, in Southern 
India, 168 

— Dravidian form of, 165 
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® Monarchy, land-revenue under the, 171 


Mongoloid. See Tibeto-Burman 

Moslem: colonies of village land- 
holders, 219 

— conquests, general effects of, 217 

——dispersion of Rajput clans 
caused by, 121 

— joint-villages, why like others, 220 

— revenue-administration of, 221 

Manda (Kolarian), village-headman, 

* 156 


Monro, Sir T., Minute mentioning 
mirasi villages, 379 (note) 
Mutthd, division of Kandh tribes, 164 


Ninv, or tribal territory (South 
India), 167, 231 
Naga. See Serpent-worshippers 
Nagbansi, houses of C. Prov., Orissa, 
|) &e., 96 (note), 154, 165 . 
| Nagla (local) division of village, 283 
| Nair, see Nayar 
| Nala (division of tribal area), 260 
Narwidari villages (Bombay), 391 
Nayak (or Naik), 167 . 
Nayar (pl. of Nayan) &d&-in Mala- 
ar, 88. 168 
NON-ARYAN element : importante‘of 
the, 76 
— tribes widely scattered, 82 
— supposed inferiority of. 90 
| — varying degrees of civilisation, 8 
— races in Bengal, 110 
— — in the Ganges Plain, 105 
— — Sir C. A. Elliott on, 127 
— in Oudh, 122 
| —-— in the Panjab, 94 
— — in Western India, 118 
— — in Southern India, 117 
Northern tribes in Western and 
Central India, 113 
— — see also Indo-Seythian 
N.W. Provinces, population of, 104 
— — Non-Aryan races recover posses- 
sion for a time, 124 
— — tribal or’ ¢lai 
286 
— — village-building in, 70 
Nose, form of, and the epithet anasu, 
83 








eas found in, 





OniGin of villages. See Village, Joint- 
village, Rai. village, &e. 

Orissa, population of, 110 (note) 

— Kandh tribes of, 163 

; Oudh, non-Aryan and Aryan in, 122 

— clan-areas found in, 287 
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Oudh village residences, 71 

Outcaste races, supposed inferiority 
of, 120 

—— peculiar privileges retained in 
some cases, 89 

Ownensutr by a clan: its forms, 405 

~— by a family, 415 

— general summary, 398 


— supposed evolutionary stages of, | 


406, 422 


Pirrcin (Polygar), 167 


= a ‘ i 
Pana (also pannd: share in a joint- 


village), 278, 280 

Pancayat (village council), functions 
of, 25 

—- in Jit villages, Mathura, 283 

— utility of (modern), 441 

Paydyi kingdom, the, 166 

Panjab, the, accounted impure by 
Aryans, 80 

— — population of, 93 

— — Hindu element in, 102 

— — village buildings, 72 

—-—- summary of tribes and castes, 
103, & 





Pargana isfaghal revenue subdivision + 


of a distyict), 231 
— originated in a clan-area, 287 
Parhi, Kolarian clan-territory, 155. 
Pariah (Paraiyar) and outcaste races, 
89, d1A4 (note), 119 fe 


Partition, ‘perfect’ and ‘imperfect,’ 
21 


_— when it affects village-tenure, 329 

Pasi (Raj-Pasi) tribe, 109, 127 

Paiel (headman in rai. village), 13 

—— estimation in which the oflice was 
held, 15 (note} 

— origin of name, 298 (note) 

— utility of office (modern), 442 

Pathin tribes, 245 

PATTIDARI, term explained, 29 

— its origin and use, 355-6 

— village, instances of, 314, 321 

— — in ‘Agamgarh, 315 

— — Habili » change, 335 

— — peculiar modeof allotting shares, 
340 

-— — consequences of partial division 
in, 330 

—— — consequences of loss of correct 
scale of shares, 336 

— — voluntary rectification of shares, 
323 ' 

Patwari (accountant and registrar of 
village or circle of villages), 14 - 

-- necessary also in joint-village, 23 
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Per-capita principle of allotment 
250, 259 

Per-stirpes principle of allotment, 248 

Peshawar (dist.), customs of, 252 

Plough in the Veda, 189 

j ‘Possession,’ area in, as the measure 

of right in villages, 343 

| Pre-emption, custom of, 27 

Primogeniture, custom of, 305 

| Privat® ownership of land, 207 

PRODUCE SHARE for Royal revenue 

| (Oudh), 213 

/ — — — (Madras), 369 

—— — for payment of village meniais, 
16 

— — easy means of settling various 
interests in land, 213 

PROPERTY rw LAND: separately de- 
mareated fields noticed in Veda, 

| 189-90 : 
— Aryan ideas of, 202 

| — Manu, Laws of, regarding, 206 

— effect of sale and mortgage on, 441 

-- in Burma, 54, 149 

purchase (euphemistic), land held by, 

59 
| _“at auetion sale for arrears, 302 


| \Qanza lands, 257, 264 


) Rap cultivation; 58 
. Races, position of the inferior, 89 
— see Tribe “ 
RAIYATWARI VILBAGE, the: de- 
scribed, 19 ; 
— connected with tribal areas and 
tribal stage of society, 227, 241 
| — tenure depends on right by first- 
clearing, 400 
| — possible connection with stage in 
which ‘family’ is not joint, 242, 418 
— original allotment of holdings not 
i generally traceable, 10 
—nature of lien constituting the 
‘community,’ 18, 433 
| — cannot be attributed to decay of a 
| joint-constitution, 35 
; — how affegted by change in mode of 
; revenue administration, 18, 431 
| — not liable to vary in form, 329 
-~ modern (legal) title to holding, 427? 
: Raj, the. See State (Hindu) 
' Raja, the, in Vedic times, 195 
— term explained, 197 (note) 
* __ investiture of Hindu, by pboriginal 
tribesmen, 89 
i — as general owner of land (see State 
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Raj-has lands, 181 S 
RAJPUT, use of term, 187 (note) 
— thirty-six ‘houses’ of, 187 
—+ Agnikula, 1 
-somé'clans without Raja, 290 
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2 

Follett.—Z#e SPEAKER OF THE 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES. By M. P. 
FoLLetr. With an Introduction by 
ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, Ph.D., of 
Harvard University. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Froude (James A.). 


Tur History oF ENGLAND, from the 
Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish 
Armada. 


Popular Edition. 12 vols. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. each. 
‘Silver Library’ Edition. 12 vols. 


Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 


THe Divorce oF CATHERINE OF 
Aracon. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Tue Spanish StorRY OF THE AR- 
Mapa, and other Essays. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 
THe Ewnciisy in IRELAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Cabinet Edition. 3 vols. Cr, 8vo., 18s. 
‘ Sildér Library’ Edition. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., 


tos. 6d. 
EncisH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH 
Century. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Tue Counci, or Trenr. Crown 
8v0., 6s. 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. | 


4vols. Cr, 8vo., 35. 6d. each. 


Casar: a Sketch. Cr, 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Gardiner (Samuet Rawson, D.C.L., 
LL.D). 


Hsrory or Excuanp, from the Ac- 
cession of James I. to the Outbreak of the 
Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. Crown 
8vo., 6s. each, 


A History oF THE Grear Civit 
War, 1642-1649. 4 vols. Cro8vo., 6s. €a. 


A History oF THE COMMONWEALTH 
“, AND_THE PROTECTORATE. 1649-1660. 
Vol. 1. 1649-1651. With 14 Maps. 8vo.,215. 


t 

Tue Srupentr’s History or Enc- 
LAND. With 378 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 12s. 

Also in Three Volumes, price 4s. each. 


Vol, I. B.c. §5—A.D. 1509. 173 Hlustra- 
tions. 


Vol. I131509-1689. g6 Illustrations. 
Vol. III. 1689-7885. 10g Tlustrations. 


Greville.—4 Jovenaz or THE ReicNs 
or KING GzeorGE IV., KinG Witttam IV., 
AND QUEEN Vicrortia. - By Cuarves C. F. 
GrEVILLE, formerly Clerk of the Council. 
Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

each. 
* Silver Library’ Edition. 
8vo., 3s 6d. each. 


Hearn.— 7ve Government or Enc- 
LAND; its Structure and its Development. 
By W. Epwarp HEaRN. 8vo., 16s. 


Historic Towns.—Edited by E. A. 
FREEMAN, D.C.L., and Rev. WILLIAM HunT, 
M.A. With Mapsand Plans. Crown 8vo., 
38. 6d. each, 

Bristol. By Rev. W. Hunt. | Oxford. 

Carlisle. By Mandell} Boase. 
Creighton, D.D,, Bishop | Winchester, By G. W. 

of Peterborough. Kitchin, D.D. 

Cinque Ports. By Mon-| yoy. 
tague Burrows. Raine, 

Colchester. By Rev. E.L. 

New York, By Theodore 


Cutts. 
Exeter. ByE.A.Freeman.| Roosevelt, 
London. By Rev. W. J.} Boston (U.S.) By Henry 


Loftie. ' Cabot Lodge. 


Joyce.—A Svorr History or IRz- 
| LAND, from the Earliest Times to 1608. Py 
P. W. Joyce, LL.D. Crown 8vo., 10s, 6d, 


Kaye (Sir Jonn W.) and Malleson 
(Coroner G. B.). 


History or THE Sepoy War in 
InDIA, 1857-1858. By Sir Joun W. 
Kaye, K.C.S.L, F.R.S. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Vol. 1., 188.; Vol. IL., 20s. ; Vol. IIL, 20s. 


History or THE Inpian Mutiny, 
1857-1858. Commencing from the close 
of the Second Volume of Sir John W. 
Kaye’s “History of the Sepoy War”. 
By Colonel G. B, Matreson, C.S.I1. 3 
vols. 8vo. Vol. I. with Map, 20s.; Vol. 
I. with 4 Maps and Plans, 2os,; Vol. 
TIE. with 4 Maps, 20s. 


Awatyricat INDEX TO SIR Joun W. 
Kaye's “ History OF THE SEPoY War" 
AND Cot. G. B, MALLEson’s “' HISTORY 
oF THE INDIAN MuTiny”. (Combined 
in One Volume.) By Freperic Pincort, 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
8vo, tos. 6d. S az 

Kaye anv Matveson’s ‘HISTORY oF 
THE INDIAN MUTINY, 1857-1858’. (Being 
a Cabinet Edition of the above Works.) 
Edited by Colonel G..B. MALLEson. 
With Analytical Index by Freperic 
Prixcott, and Maps and Plans. 6 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. each, 


8 vols. Crown 


By Rev. C. W. 


By Rev. James 
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Knight.—Mapacascar inv War 
Time: THE EXPERIENCES OF ‘THE TIMES’ 
SpeciaL CORRESPONDENT WITH THE 
HOvVAS DURING THE FRENCH INVASION 
oF 1895. By E. F. KnicuHt. With 
16 Illustrations and a Map. Svo., 12s. @d. 


Lang (AnpREw). 


PICKLE THE Sry. Disclosing the 


Treasons of A—— M-——, Esq., of 
G-——; also of James Mohr Macgregor, 
and Macallester, an Irishman. With the 


Secret Amours and Misfortunes of H.R.H. 
Charles P. of W—. Drawn from 
the Cabinets of the late Elector of 
Hanover, and of their French and Prus- 
sian Majesties. With Portraits and 
Illustrations. 8vo., 18s. {and for Crown 
8vo. Edition also. 

Sr. Avprews. With 8 Plates and 

24 Illustrations in the Text by T. Hopce. 

8vo,, 15s. net. 


Laurie. — HvsroricaL Survey oF 
> Pre-Curistian Education. — By S. S. 
Lauriz, A.M., LL.D. Crown 8vo., 12s. 
Lecky(Witx1amM Epwarp Hartpots). 
History oF ENGLAND IN THE ElGH- 

TEENTH CRATURY. 





Library Edition. 8 vols. 8vo., £7 45. 
Cabinct Edition, ENGLAND. 7 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. each. IRELAND. 5 


vols. Crown 8vo., 6s, each. 

History oF EvropzEan Moras 
FROM AUGUSTUS TO CHARLEMAGNE. 2 
vols, Crown 8vo., 16s, 

History oF THE RISE AND INFLU- 
ENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN 
Evrore. 2vols. Crown 8vo., 16s. 

Democracy AnD LIBERTY. 2 vols. 
8vo., 36s. 

Tue Empire: its value and its 
Growth. An Inaugural Address delivered 
at the Imperial Institute, November 20, 
1893. Cr. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


Macaulay (Lorp). 
CompLeTE Works. 


Cabinet Edition. 16 vols. Post 8vo., 
£4 i6s. 

Library Edition. 8 vols. 8vo., £5 58- 

‘Edinburgh’ Edition. 8 vols. 8vo., 6s. 
each. 


History oF ENGLAND FROM THE 
ACCESSION OF F AMES THE SECOND. 


Popular Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 55. 
Student’s Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 12s. 
People’s Edition. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo., 16s. 
Cabinet Edition. vols. Post 8vo., 48s. 
Library Edition. 5 vols. 8vo., £4. 








Macaulay (Lorp)—continued, 
Criticat anp HistoricaL ESSAYS, 
wiTH LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, in 1 
volume. 
Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Authorised Edition. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d., 
or 35. 6d., gilt edges, 


Silver Library Edition. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Crirical anp Historical Essays. 
Student's Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
People’s Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 8s. 


Trevelyan Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., gs. 
Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Post 8vo., 245. 


Library Edition. 3 vols. 8vo., 36s. 
£ssays which may be had separately 
price 6d. each sewed, 1s. each cloth. 
Addison and Walpole. Ranke and Gladstone. 
Croker's Boswell’s Johnson. | Milton and Machiavelli. 
Hallam's Constitutional | Lord Byron. 
Eitory, Lord Clive. 


Warren Hastings. 
The Earlof Chatham (Two | Ld Byron, and | The 


Essays). the Restoration. 
Frederick the Great. 
MisceLcanzous Wrirines 
People's Edition. 1 vol. Cr,-8vo., 45. 6d. 


Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 218, 
Miscetcanzous Waritincs AnD 

SPEECHES. 

Popular Edition, Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Cabinet Edition. Including Indian Penal 
Code, Lays of Ancient Rome,and Miscel- 
laneous Poems. 4 vols. Post 8vo., 245. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
ZorD Macaulay. Edited, with Ocea- 
sional Notes, by the Right Hon. Sir G. O. 
Trevelyan, Bart. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Mackinnon.—7#z Uwiow or Enc- 
LAND AND SCOTLAND: A STuDY oF 
INTERNATIONAL HISTORY. By James 
Macxinnon. Ph.D. Examiner in History 
to the University of Edinburgh. 8vo., 16s. 


. 
May.—Zve Cowsriruriona. His- 
ToRY oF ENGLAND since the Adogssion 


of George III. 1760-1870. By Sir THowas 
‘Erskine May, K.C.B. (Lord Farnborough). 
3vols. Cr. 8vo., 185, 


€ 
Merivale (THE Late Bean). 
AlistoRY OF THE ROMANS UNDER 
THE EMPIRE. 8 vols. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
each. 2 
THe Fact or THE RomAZ REPUBLIC: 
a Short History of the Last Century of the 
Commonwealtti. 12rio., 73. 6d. 
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Montague.— Zvz Exemenrs or 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HisTory. By 


F, C. Montacuz, M.A. Crown 8vo., 
3s. 6d. < 
O’Brien.—Jrisv Joz4s. REPRINTED 
ADDRESSES. By Wititam O’Brien, Cr. 

8vo. 2s. 6a. 


Richman.—4-renzerc: Pure De- 
MOCRACY AND PASTORAL LIFE IN INNER- 
RxHODEN. A Swiss Study. By Irvine B. 
Ricuman, Consul-General of the United 
States to Switzerland. With Maps. Crown 
8vo., 55. 


Seebohm (Freveric). 


THe EnciisH Vintage Community 
Exafained in its Relations to the Manorial 
and Tribal Systems, &c. With 13 Maps 
and Plates. 8vo.,- 16s. 


THe Trisaz Sysrem in WaALes: 
Being Part of an Inquiry into the Struc- 
ture and Methods of Tribal Society. 
With 3 Maps. 8vo., 125. 


Sharpe.—Zowvon ano rue Kinevon: 
a History derived mainly from the Archives 
at Guildhall in the custody of the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London, By RecinaLp 
R. Suarpe, D.C.L., Records Clerk in the 
Office of the Town Clerk of the City ot 
London. 3 vols. 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 


Sheppard. — Afemorrats or Sr. 
FAMES'S PALACE. By the Rev. EpGar 
SHEPPARD, M.A., Sub-Dean: of H.M. 
Chapels Royal. With 41 Full-page Plates (8 
Pho§g-Intaglio) and 32 Illustrations in the 
Text. 2 vols. 8vo., 36s. net. 


a 
Smith.—Carrwace anD THE CARTH- 
AGINIANS, ByeR. Boswortu Smitu, M.A., 
With Maps, Plans, &c. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Stephehs.— 4 History oF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. By H. Morse 
STEPHENS. 
18s. each. = 


% 





3vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. | 
ne i 


Stubbs.—Avszory or tHE Uwniver- 
sity oF Dustin, from its Foundation to 
the End of the Eighteenth Century, By J. 
W. Stusss. 8vo., 125. 6d. 


Sutherland.— Zz Aisrory oF Avs- 
TRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, from 1606 to 
1890. By ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND, M.A., 
and GreorGe SUTHERLAND, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Taylor.—A Srvvenr's Manvat oF 
THE H1sTory oF INDia. By Colonel MEa- 
pows TayLor, C.S.1.,&c. Cr. 8vo., 75. 6d. 

. 

Todd. — ParcraMenrary 
MENT IN THE BRiTIsH COLONIES. 
AuPHEuS Topp, LL.D, 8vo., 30s. net, 


Govern- 
By 


Vincent.—Zvz Lanp Question IN 
Norru Wazés : being a Brief Survey of the 
History, Origin, and Character of the 
Agrarian Agitation, and of the Nature and 
Effect of the Proceedings of the Welsh Land 
Commission. By J, E. Vincent, Barrister- 
at-Law. 8vo., 5s. 


Wakeman and Hassall.—Zssays 
INTRODUCTORY TO THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 
ConsTiTuTioNaL Hisrory. By Resident 
Members of the University of Oxford. 
Edited by Henry Orrvey Wakeman, 
M.A., and ARTHUR Hassaci, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 


Walpole.—Hisrorvy or Encranp 
FROM THE CONCLUSION OF THE GREAT 
War In 1815 To 1858. By SpEeNcER 
Wacpote. 6 vols. Crown 8vo., 6s, each. 


Wolff.—-Oop Birs or History: 
being Short Chapters intended to Fill Some 
Blanks. By Henry W. Wo rr. 8vo., 8s. 6d. 


Wood-Martin.—Pacan Jretanp: 
AN ARCHHOLOGICAL SKETCH. A Handbook 
of Irish Pre-Christian Antiquities. By W. 
G. Woop-Martin, M.R.IL.A. With 512 
INustrations. Crown 8vo., 15s. 


Wrylie.— History oF Enclanp 
UNDER Henry IV. By JaMEes HAMILTON 
Wyvute, M.A., one of H. M. Inspectors of 
Schools. 3 vols. Crown8vo. Vol. I., 1399- 
1404, Ios. 6d. Vol. iL, 15s. Vol. IIL, 15s. 

{Vol. IV. In the press. 
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Armstrong.— 7vz Lire anpLerrers 
oF Epmunp }. ARMSTRONG. Edited by 
G. F. ARMSTRONG. Fep. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Bacon.—T7we Lerrers awn Lire or 
FRANCIS BACON, INCLUDING ALL HIS Oc- 


CASIONAL Works. Edited by James $pEp- 
DING. 7 vols. 8vo., £4 4s. 


Bagehot.—Avocrapxicat Srvptés. 
By Water BaGeHot. Crown 8vo., 3s, 6d. 


Blackwell. — Provezr Worx iv 
OPENING THE MEDICAL PROFESSION TO 


WomEN: Autobiographical Sketches. By 
Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Boyd (A. K. H.) ((A.K.H.B.). 
TWENTY-FIVE Years oF Sr. 
ANDREWS. 1865-1890. 2 vols. 8Vvo. 
Vol. I. 12s. Vol. Il. tgs. 


Sr. Anprews And ELSEWHERE: 
Glimpses of Some Gone and of Things 
Left. 8vo., 155. 

Tue Last Years or Sr. AnpRews: 
SEPTEMBER 1890 TO SEPTEMBER 1895. 
8vo., 155. 

Brown.— vz Lire or Forpv Mavox 
Brown. By Forp Mapox Hverrer, 
With 49 Plates and 7 Illustrations in the 
Text, being reproductions of the Artist's 
Pictures. 


Buss.—Frawces Mary Buss ano 


HER WorK For Epucation. By ANNIE 
E. Ripcey. With 5 Portraits and 4 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Carlyle.— Zvomas Carcyie: A His- 
tory of his Life. By James ANTHONY 


FRroupeE. 
1795-1835. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 7s. 
1834-1881. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 7s. 


Digby.—7w#e Lire or Six KEnELM 
Dicsy, by one of his Descendants. 
Author of ‘The Life of a Conspirator,’ 
‘A Life of Archbishop Laud,’ etc. With 
Illustration. 8vo. 


Erasmus.—Zivz anp Lerrers or 
Erasmus. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Fox.— Zvz Earty History oF 
CHARLES ¥ AMES Fox. By the Right Hon. 
Sir G. O. Trevetyan, Bart. 

Library Edition. 8vo., 18s. 
Cabinet Edition, Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Granvillat-Lerrers or Harrier, 
COUNTESS GRANVYLLE, 1810-1845. Edited 


By the | 





Halford.—Zwe Lire or Sir Henry 
HaLFoRD, Bart. G.C.H., M.D. F.RS. 
By Wituram Munk, M.D., F.S.A.  8vo., 
12s, 6d. 


Hamilton.—Lire or Siz Wintiam 
"Hatton. By R. P. Graves. 8vo. 3 vols. 
15s. each. ADDENDUM. 8vo., 6d. sewed. 


Haweis.—Mr Musicaz Lire. By 
the Rev. H. R. Hawers. With Portrait of 
Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Havelock.—Memorrs or Sir Henry 
HaveLocx, K.C.B. By Joun Crark 
MarsHman. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Holroyd.— 7vz Grrinoop or Maria 
Foserua HoLroyp (Lady Stanley of 
Alderley), as told in Letters of a Hundred 
Years Ago, from 1776 to 1796. 

Luther.—Zire or Luruer. By 
Jurius Késtuin. With Illustrations from 
Authentic Sources. Translated from the 
German. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Macaulay.—7e Lire ano Lerrers 
oF LorD MacauLay. By the Right Hon. 
Sir G. O. Trevetyan, Bart., M.P. 

Popular Edition, 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., 25. 6d. 


Student's Edition tvol. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Cabinet Edition. 2vols. Post 8vo., 12s. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 36s. 
Edinburgh Edition. 2 vols. — 8vo., 


6s. each. 

Marbot.— Zvz Memoirs or rue 
BaRon DE Marzor. Translated from the 
French, Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Nansen.—/xprior Nansen, 1861- 
1893. By W. C. Bréccer and Norpani 
Rotrsen. With an Introductory Poem by 
ByORNSTJERN ByORNSON. Translated by 
Wiiiam ArcHer. With numerous Ilus- 
trations, Portraits, and Maps. 

Romanes.—Zve Lire anv Lerrers 
OF GEORGE YouHN RoMANES, M.A. LL.D. 
F.R.S. Written and.Edited by his Wire. 
With Portrait and 2 Illustrations. 8vo., 15. 

Seebohm.—7#£Oxrorp REFORMERS 
+-F¥oun COLET, ERASMUS AND» QHOMAS 
More: a History of their Fellow-Work. 
By FREDERIC SEEBOHM. $8vo., 14s. 

Shakespeare. — Ovrziwes @F THE 
LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. By J. O. Hauut- 
WELL-PHILLIPPS. With Illustrations ‘and 
Fac-similes. 2 vols. Royal 8vo., £1 1s. 

Shakespeare’s Zruvz Lirz. By 
JaMEs WaLTER. With 500 Illustrations by 
Geratp E. Morra. Imp. 8vo% ars. 

Stephen.—Zssavs iv cCCLESIASTI- 
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Turgot.—Zxe Lire avn Wririwes 
oF TuRGOT, Comptroller-General of France, 
1774-1776. Edited for English Readers by 
W. WaLkER STEPHENS, 8vo., 128. 6d. 


Verney. —Mzmorrs or rHE Verney 
FAMILY. 
Vols. I. & Il, Durive THE Civin War. 


By FRANCES PARTHENOPE VERNEY. With | 


38 Portraits, Woodcuts and Fac-simile. 
Royal 8vo., 42s. 

Vol. Ill., During THE COMMONWEALTH. 
1650-1660. By MARGARET M. VERNEY. 
With ro Portraits, &c. Royal 8vo., 21s. 


Wellington.—Zivz or rHe Duxe 
oF WELLINGTON. By the Rev. G. R. 
GueiG, M.A. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Wolé.—Txve Lire or Josepx Woxr, 
Animal Parnrer. By A. H. PaLMer, 
With 53 Plates and 14 Illustrations in the 
Text. 8vo., 21s. 


Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &e. 


Arnold (Sir Epwiy). 


Seas anpD Lanps. With 71 Ilus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo,, 3s. 6d. 

Wanperinc Worps. 
Iflustrations, 8vo., 18s. 

East ano Wesr: With 14 Illus- 
trationo by R. T. PritcHETT, 8vo., 18s. 


AUSTRALIA AS IT IS, or Facts 
and Features, Sketches, and Incidents of 
Australia and Australian Life with Notices 
of New Zealand. By A CLERGYMAN, 
thirteen years resident in the interior of 
New South Wales. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Baker (Sr S. W.). 


f£iicur Years in Ceyton. With 6 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

THe RircrE ano THE Hovunp 1n 
CEYLon. With 6 Mlustrations. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


With 45 


Bent (J. THEopore). 


Tue Ruinep Ciries or Masuona- 
LAND: being a Record of Excavation 
and Exploration in 1891. With 117 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. fd. 


THe Sacrep Ciry oF rue Erxio- 
Praks: being a Record of Travel and 
Research in Abyssinia in 1893. With 8 
Plates and 65 Illustrations in the Text. 
8vo.7 10s, 6d, 


Bicknell. Zravez anv ADVENTURE 
IN NORTHERN QUEENSLAND. By ARTHUR 
C. BickneLy. With 24 Plates and 22 Ilus- 
trations in the Text. 8vo., 15s. 


Brassey. 


was sea 


—Vovaces snp TRAVELS 


rake ee « atl ie ea 6 Tl ie dee 











oe 


Brassey (THE LarE Lapy). ‘ 


A VovaGe in THE SUNBEAM ;' Our 
HOME ON THE OCEAN FOR ELEVEN 


Moxrns. 

Library Edition. With 8 Maps and 
Charts, and.118 IMustrations.’ nai 

Cabinet Edition. ‘With Map’ and. 


Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d.. 

Silver Library Edition. With 66 Idustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Popular Edition. With 60 Illustrations. 
4to., 6d. sewed, 1s. cloth. 

School Edition, With 37 Mlustrations, 
Fep., 2s. cloth, or 3s. white parchment. 


SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE Easr, 
Library Edition, With 2 Maps and 141 
Illustrations. 8vo., 215. 
Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 114 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Popular Edition. With 103 Illustrations, 
4to., 6d. sewed, rs. cloth. 


fw tHe Trapes, THE Tropics, AnD 
THE ' ROARING FORTIES.” 
Cabinet Edition, With Map and 220 
Illustrations... Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Popular Edition. With 183 Illustrations, 
4to., 6d. sewed, 1s. cloth. 
THREE VovaGes IN THE‘ SUNBEAM’. 
Popular Ed. With 346 Illust. 4to., 2s. 6d. 


Browning.—4 Girz’s Wanverines 
in Huncary. By H. ELLEN Brownina. 
. With Hlustrations. 8vo. 


Froude (James A.). 


Oceana: or England and her Col- 
onies. With g Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
2s. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. . 
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Howitt.—Visirs ro Remarxascz| Quillinan.—Jovrenar or a Few 


Piaces. Old Halls, Battle-Fields, Scenes, 
illustrative of Striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By WiLt1am Howitt. 
With 80 [llustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Knight (E. F.). 

Tue CRUISE OF THE ‘ ALERTE’ #-the 
Narrative of a Search for Treasure on the 
Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 Maps 
and 23 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. ! 

WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a 
Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, Gilgit, | 
and the adjoining Countries. With a 
Map and 54 Iilustrations. Cr. 8vo., 38. 6d. : 

THe ‘ FALCON’ on THE BALTIC: a 
Voyage from London to Copenhagen in 
a Tifree-Tonner. With 10 Full-page 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Lees and Clutterbuck.—B.C. 1887 : 
A RAMBLE IN BRITISH CotuMBrA. By J. A. 
Lees and W. J. CLutrersucx. With Map 
and 75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. % 


Murdoch. — From Eprvavrcw To! 
THE ANTARCTIC: an Artist’s Notes and 
Sketches during the Dundee Antarctic Ex- 
edition of 1892-93. By W. G. Burn- 

‘URDOCH. With 2 oiare and numerous 
Illustrations. bali +s 185. 


Nansen (Frivtjor). 
THe First Crossing oF GREEN-. 
LAND, With numerous Illustrations and 
a Map. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Esxino Lire. With 31 Illustrations. 
8vo., 16s. 


Peary.— My Arcric JovrnaL: a 
year among Ice-Fields and Eskimos. By 
Josepnine Drepitscu-Peary. With 19 
Plates, 3 Sketch Maps, and 44 Illustrations i 
in the Text. 8vo., 12s. ! 





| Stephen, — 


Montus’ REsipEANCE IN PorTuGaL, and 
Glimpses of the South of Spain. By Mrs. 
Quittivan_ (Dora Wordsworth). New 
Edition. Edited, with Memoir, by EpMuND 
Lez, Author of “ Dorothy Wordsworth,” &c. 
£rTown 8vo., 6s. 


Smith.— Cree iw ree Bririsy 
dstes. By W. P. Hasxert Smitu, With 
Illustrations by Eviis Carr, and Numerous 
Plans, 


Part Il. Excranp. 16mo., 3s. 6d. 


Part Il. Waxes AnD IRELAND. 
3s. 6d, 


Part HI. Scorzanp. 


16mo., 


[In preparation. 


THe PLay-GRounp oF 
Europe. By Lesiiz SterHen. New 
Edition, with Additions and 4 Illustrations, 
Crown 8v0. ., 6s. net, 


THREE IN NORWAY. »By Two 
of Them. With a Map and 59 Itustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 2s, boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


| Tyndall—Zwz Gzacimrs oF THE 
Axps: being a Narrative of Excursions 
and Ascents. An Account of the Origin 
and Phenomena of Glaciers, and an Ex- 
position of the Physical Principles to which 
they are related. By Joun Tynpact, 
F.R.S. With numerous Tilustrations. Crown 
Bv0., 6s. 6d. net. 


Whishaw.—Zve Romance oF THE 
Woops: Reprinted Articles and Sketches. 
By Frev. J. WuisHaw. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Veterinary Medicine, &c. 


Steel (Jonn Henry). 


A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF 
THE Dog. With 88 Illustrations. 8vo., 
Tos. 6d, 


A Trearise on THE DISEASES OF 
THE Ox. With 119 Illustrations. 8vo., 15s. 


A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF 
THE SHEEP. 
8vo., 12s. 


° i" 
Ouriines oF EquinrE ANATOMY: a 
SR i 


Fitzwygram. — Horses anp 
Srasczs. By Major-General Sir F. Frrz- 
wyGRam, Bart. With 56 pages 0 of Illustra- 


tions. 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 

* Stonehenge.’ — Tx Doc iN 
HEALTH AND DISEASE. By 9 STONE-, 
HENGE’. With 78 Wood Engravings.” 
8vo., 75. 6d. . 


With roo Illustrations, | Youatt (WiLv1am). 


Tue Horse. Revised and Enlarged 
by W. Watson, M.R.C.V. With 52 
Wood Engravings. 8vo., 7s. ‘6d. 

Fie: Tine ~ Basniand tid Retacoan 


€ 
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Sport and Pastime. : 


Edited by HIS GRACE THE 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. 


Assisted by ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


Crown 8vo., Price 16s. 6d. eath Volume, Cloth. 


*," The Volumes are also issued half-bound in Leather, with gilt top. The price can be had 
: from all Booksellers. 


ARCHERY. ByC. J. Loneman and 
Col. H. WaLRoND, With Contributions by 
Miss Lecu, Viscount Ditton, Major C. 
Hawktys Fisuer, Rev. Eyre W. Hussey, 
Rev. W. K. R. Beprorp, J. BaLFour Paut, 
and L, W, Maxson. With 2 Maps, 23 
Plates and 172 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo,, ros. 6d.{ 


ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL. 
By Montague SHEARMAN. With an Intro- 
duction by Sir Ricuarp Wesster, Q.C., 
M.P., and a contribution on Paper-chasing 
by Wa.ter Rye. With 6 Plates and 52 
Illustrations in the Text from Drawings by 
STANLEY BERKELEy,and from Instantaneous 
Photographs by G. MitcHEeLL. Crown 
8vo,, Ios. 6d, 


BIG GAME SHOOTING. By 
Cuive PHILLIPPS-WOoLLEY, 

Vol. I, AFRICA AND AMERICA. 
With Contributions by Sir SamueL W. 
Baxer, W. C. OsweE t, F. J. Jackson, 
Warsurton Pike, and F. C, Setous, 
With 20 Plates and 57 Illustrations in the 
Text by Cuartes Wuymrerr, J. Wo tr, 
and H, Wittinx, and from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 

Vol. II. EUROPE, ASIA, AND THE 
ARCTIC REGIONS. With Contribu- 
tions by Lieut.-Colonel R. HEBER 
Percy, ARNOLD Pike, Major ALGERNON 
C. Heser Percy, W. A. BatLiig- 
Grouman, Sir HENRY PortinGER, 
Bast., Lord Kitmorey, ABEL CHAPMAN, 
Water J. Buck, and St» GEorcE 
LitrLepaLe. With 17 Plates and_56 
Illugteations in the Text by Cwas. 
Wuvmper, and from Photographs. Cr. 
8vo., Tos. 6d. 


* BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broav- 
Foot, R.E. With Contributions by A. H. 
Boyp, SypenHaM Dixon, W. J. Forp, 
Dunv ey D,Pontirex, RusseLt D.WaALKER, 
and RecrnaLp H. R. RimincTon-WILson. 
With 11 Plates by Lucien Davis, R.1., 19 


Illustrations in the Text from Photographs, 


and numeraus Diagrams and Figures. Cr. 


BOATING. By W. B. Woopeare. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. EpMonp 
Warre, D,D., and a Chapter on ‘ Rowing 
at Eton’ by R. Harvey Mason. With 10 
Plates, 39 Illustrations in the Text, after 
Drawings by Frank Dapp, and from Instan- 
taneous Photographs, and 4 Maps of the 
Rowing Courses at Oxford, Cambridge 
Henley, and Putney. Crown 8vo., ros, 6d. 


COURSING AND FALCONRY. 


COURSING. By Harpine Cox, 
FALCONRY, By the Hon. Geraup 
LASCELLES. 


With 20 Plates and 56 Illustrations in 
the Text by Jonn Cuarvton, R. H. 
Moors, G, E, Lopce, and L, Spezp, 
Crown 8vo., Ios. 6d. 


| CRICKET. By A. G. Srget and 
the Hon. R. H. Lyrre.ton. With Con- 
tributions by ANDREW Lane, R. A. H. 
Mircue.i, W. G. Grace, and F. Gate. 
With 12 Plates and 52 INustrations in the 
Text, after Drawings by Lucien Davis, and 
from Photographs. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


CYCLING. By the Eart or ALBE- 
MaRLE and G, Lacy Hitiier. With 1g 
Plates and 44 Illustrations in the Text by 
the EARL OF ALBEMARLE, JOSEPH PENNELL, 
S. T. Dapp, and GeorceE Moore. Crown 
8vo., 10s. 6d. 


DANCING, By Mrs, Litty Grove, 
| F,R.G.S. With Contributions by Miss 
; MippLeton, The Hon. Mrs. ARMYTAGE, 
The Countess oF ANCASTER, and Mrs. 
WorpswortH. With Musical Examples, 
and 38 Full-page Plates and g3 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., 10s, 6d, 


DRIVING. By His Grace the Duxe 
of Beaurort, K.G. With Contributions by 
other Authorities. With Photogravure 
Intaglio Portrait of His Grace the Duxe or 
Beavrort, and 11 Plates and 54 Ilustra- 

: tions in the Text, after Drawings by G. D. 

+ Gtves and J. Srurcrss. and from Photo. 
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THE BADMINTON 


FENCING, BOXING, AND 
WRESTLING. By WaxTER H. Po.zocx, 
F, C. Grove, C. Prevost, E. B. MitcHEL, 
and WaLTER ARMSTRONG. With 18 Intgglio 
Plates and 24 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., Los. 6d. 


‘FISHING. By H. CHoumonpeLey- : 


PENNELL, Late Her Majesty’s Inspector 
of Sea Fisheries. 


Vol. I. SALMON AND TROUT. With 


LIBRARY —continued. a. 


_ RACING AND STEEPLE-CHAS- 
| ING. 


| RACING. By the Eart or SUFFOLK AND 
* BERKSHIRE, and W. G. CRAVEN. With 
a Contribution by the Hon. F, LAWLEY. 


STEEPLE - CHASING, By ARTHUR 
Coventry and Atrrep E. T. Warson. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and 56 
Ifustrations in the Text by J, SrurGEss. 
Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


Contributions by H. R, Francis, Major ; 


Joun P, TRAHERNE, FREDERIC M. Hat- 
ForpD, H, S. Hatt, 
ANDREWS. 
page Illustrations of Fishing Subjects by 


C. H. Waysper and Conway Luoyp- ; 
* Jones, and very numerous Illustrations of | 


Tackle, &c. 


Vol. II. 
FISH. With Contributions by the 
Marquis oF Exerer, WILLIAM SENIOR, 
G, CuristopHer Davis, H. R. Francis, 
and R. B. Marston. With Frontis- 
piece, 6 Full-page Illustrations of Fishing 
Subjects by ©. H. Wuymper and Con- 
way Luioyp-Jones, and very numerous 
Illustrations of Tackle, &c. Crown 8vo., 
ros. 6d. 


GOLF. By Horace G. Hurcuinson. 
With Contributions by the Rt. Hon. A. J. 
Bavrour, M.P., Sir WaLTER SIMPson, Bart., 
Lorp WeEtiwoop, H. S. C. EveErRArp, 
ANDREW LANG, and other. With 25 Plates 
and 65 Illustrations in the Text, by Thomas 
Hopce and Harry Furniss, and from 
Photographs. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


HUNTING. By His Grace the Duke 
or BEAUFORT, K.G., and MowsBray Morris. 
With Contributions by the Eart or SuFFOLK 
AND BERKSHIRE, Rev, E. W. L. Davies, 
Dicpy Coiiins, ALFRED E. T. Watson, 
Sir Marrerne Lioyp, Grorce H. Lonc- 
man, and J. S. Grspons. With 5 Plates 
and 54 Illustrations in the Text by J. 
Srourcess, J. CHarLTon, G. D. Gites, and 
A.C. Seay, Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. 
Dent. With Contributions by Sir W. M. 
Conway, D. W. FResHFIELD, C. E, 
MatTtTHEws, C. Pivxincton, Sir F. 
Pottock, H. G. WILtInx, and an Introduc- 
tion by Me. Justice WILLs. With 73 
Plates and 95 Ulustrations in the Text by 
H. G. Witcink, dhd others. Crown 8vo.. 


Crown 8vo., tos, 6d. 


and Tuomas ! 
With Frontispiece, 8 Full- | 


PIKE AND OTHER COARSE! 


| RIDING AND POLO. 

RIDING. By Captain Robert Wer. 
Riding-Master, R.H.G. With Contribu- 
tions by the Duxe or Breavurort, the 
Earu or SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, the 
Eart oF Onstow, E, L. ANDERSON, 
and AtFrep E. T, Warson, 


POLO. By J. Murray Brown, 
With 18 Plates and qr Illusyations in 
the Text, by G. D. Gres, FRANK Dapp, 
and F. Sruart ALLAN. Crown 8vo., 
Tos. 6d. 


SEA FISHING. By Joun Bicxer- 
DYKE, With Contributions on WHALING, 
by Sir H. W. Gore-Booru; TARPON, by 
ALFRED C. Harmswortu ; ANTIPODEAN 
and FOREIGN FISH, by W. Senior. 
With 22 Full-page Plates and 175 Illustra- 
tions in the Text, by C. Naprer Hemy, 
R. T. Pritcnert, W. W. May, and 
others. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


SHOOTING. 


Vol. I. FIELD AND COVERT. By Lorp 
WaLsINGHAM and Sir Raupo Payne- 
Gatwey, Bart. With Contributions by 
the Hon, GrraLp Lascetves and A, J. 
Sruart-WortLey. With 11 Full-page 
THustrations and 94 Illustrations in the 
Text by A. J. Sruart-WortLey, HARPER 

+ Pennincton, C. Wayyper, G. E. Lopce, 
J. M. Oswatp Brown, Sit R. FRANKLAND, 
and from Photographs. Cr. 8vo., ros. 6d. 


Voi. Il. MOOR AND MARSH. By 
Lorp Wavsincuamand Sir Ratu Payne- 
GaLLWeEY, Bart. Wish Contributions by 
Lorp Lovar and Lord CuarLtes LENNOX 
Kerr. With 8 Full-page Illustrations 
and 57 Illustrations in the Text by A. J. 
StuaRT-WorTLEY, HarPeR PENNINGTON, 
C. Wuymper, J. G. Maxrais, G. E, 
Lopce. and from Photosrath« Crawn 
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SKATING. By J. M. Heatucore 
andC. G. Tespurt. FIGURE SKATING, 
By T. Maxwett Wiruam. With Contri- 
butions on CURLING (Rev, Joun Kegr), 
TOBOGGANING (ORMOND Hake), ICE- 
SAILING (Henry A. Buc), BANDY (C. 
G. Tessurt). With 12 Plates and 272 
Illustrations and Diagrams in the Text by 
C, Wuymrer and K. Wuymper and Capt. 
R. M. ALEXANDER, Crown 8vo., tos. 6d, 


SWIMMING. By Arcuimatp Si-| 


cLain and Wittiam Henry, HUn. Secs. 
of the Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plates 
and 106 Illustrations in 
T. Dapp and from Phot 
MIrcHeELy, 


‘ographs by G. 
Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, 
RACKETS AND FIVES. By J. M. and 
C. G. Heatucote, E. 0, PLEYDELL- 
Bovuvesie, and A.C. AINGER. With Contri- 
butions by the Hon. A. Lytreiton, W. C. 
MarsHart, Miss L. Don, H. W. W. 
Wizperrorce, H. F, LawWrorp, SPENCER 
W. Gore, R. D. Sears, and Herpert 
Cupp, With 12 Plates and 67 Illustrations 
in the Text by Lucien Davis, C. M. 
Newron, and from Photographs. Crown 
8vo., 10s. 6d. 


the Text by S, | 


LIBRARY—continued. 


YACHTING. 3 
Vol. I. CRUISING, CONSTRUCTION 
OF YACHTS, YACHT. RAGENG 
RULES, FITTING-OUT,&c. By Sir 
DWARD Sutiivan, _ Bart., Lorp 
Brassey, K.C.B., C. E. Setu-Smitu, 
C.B., G. L. Watson, R. T. PRITCHETT, 
Sir Georce Leacn, K.C.B.,  Vice- 
President Y.R.A., ‘“THALAsSA,’ The 
| EARL OF PEMBROKE AND. Mont. 
comery, E, F. Knicut, and Rev. 
G. L. Buaxe. With 21 Plates and 93 
Illustrations in the Text by R. T, 
Pritcuett, G. L. Warson, J. M. Sorer, 
&c., and from Photographs. Crown 8vo., 


! tos. 6d. =“ 
! Vol. I. YACHT CLUBS, YACHT. 
! ING IN AMERICA AND THE 


COLONIES, YACHT RACING, &c. 
By R. T. Prrrcuert, THe Marquis oF 
DUFFERIN AND Ava, K.P., JAMES 
McFerran, Rev. G. L. Brake, T. B, 
MIDDLETON, Epwarp’ WALTER CasTLe 
and Ropert CastLe, G. CHRISTOPHER 
Davies, Lewis HERResHorF, The EarL 
oF ONsLow, G.C.M.G., H. Horn, and 
Sir Georce Leacn, K.C.B. Vice-Presi- 


dent Y.R.A, With 35 Plates and 160 
Illustrations in the Text by R. T. 
Prircuett, G. L. Watson, J. M. Soper, 


&c., and from Photographs. “Crown 8vo., 
Ios. 6d. 








FUR AND FEATHER SERIES. 
Edited by A, E. T. Watson, 


Crown 8vo., price 5s. 


*,* The Volumes are also issued half-bound in Leather, 


each Volume. Cloth, 
with gilt top. The price can be had 


from all Booksellers. 


THE PARTRIDGE. Natural His- 
tory by the Rev. H. A. MacpHzrson; 
Shooting, by A. J. Stvuart-Wort ey ; 
Cookery, by GeorGE SaintsBury. With 
1x Illustrations and various Diagrams in 
the Text. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


THE'G ROUSE. Natural History 
the Rev. H. A. MAcPHERSON; 
by A, J. Stuart-Wort Ley; Cookery, 
GeorcE SaIntsBury. With 13 Illustrations 


by 


and various Diagrams in the Text. Crown 
8v0., 5s. 
THE PHEASANT. Natural History 


by the Rev. H. A. MacrHErson ; Shooting, : 


by A. J? Stuart-Worttey ; Cookery, by 
ALEXANDER“INNES SHAND. With ro Tilus- 
trations and various Diagrams. Crown 
8v0., 55. “i mee 


Shooting, | 
by| WILD FOWL. By the Hon. Joun 


THE HARE. Natural History by 
the Rev. H. A. MacpHerson ; Shooting, 
by the Hon. GERALD LascELLEs; Coursing, 
by CHARLES RICHARDSON ; Hunting, by J. 
S. Grppons and G. H. Lonoman; Cookery, 
by Col. Kenney HERBERT. With 9 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Scort-Montagu, M.P., &. [Zn preparation, 


THE RED DEER. By Camrron 
oF LocuieL, Lorp Esrineron, &c. 
[2m preparation. 
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Sport and Pastime—continued. 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
(THe) oF Sports and Pastimes. Edited 
by Anrrep E, T. Watson (“Rapier ua} 
With numerous Iilustrations. Price rs. 
monthly. 

Vol. I,, August to December, 1895. 6s. 
Vol. II., January to June, 1896. 6s. 


Bickerdyke.—Dars or uy Lire on 
WATERS FresH AND SALT; and other 
Papers. By JoHN BicKERDYKE. With 
Photo-Etched Frontispiece and 8 Full-page 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


DEAD SHOT (Tz): or, Sportsman’s 
Complete Guide. Beinga Treatise on the Use 
of the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing 
Lessons on the Art of Shooting Game of all 

*kinds. Also Game-driving, Wildfowl and 
Pigeon-shooting, Dog-breaking, etc. By 
Marksman, Tlustrated. Cr. 8vo., ros. 6d. 


Ellis.—Cvzss Sparxs ; or, Short and 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. Ettrs, M.A. 8vo., 45. 6d. 


Falkener.—Games, Ancienr anp 
ORIENTAL, AND HOW TO Play THEM. By 
Epwarp Fackener. With numerous 
Photographs, Diagrams, &c. 8vo., 215. 


Ford.—Zie Tuxory awn Pracrice 
of ARCHERY. By Horace Forp. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and-Re-written 
by W. Butt, M.A. With a Preface by C. 
J. Loneman, M.A. 8vo., 145. 


Francis.—A Boox on Anctine: or, 
Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
Branch ; including full Illustrated List of Sai- 


mon Flies, By FRANcts Francis. With Por- | 


trait and Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo., 15s. 


Gibson.— Zosoccaniwe on Crooxen 
uns, By the Hon. Harry Gmson. With 


Contributions by F, pe B, STRICKLAND and . 


‘Lapy-TosoGaNNER’. With 4o Hlustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Graham.—Couwrey Pastimes ror 
Boys. By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM, With 
252 Illustrations from Drawings and 
Photographs. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


° ; 

Lang.—“Aweriwe Skercnes. By 
Anprew Lane.® With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


a 
Longman.—Cvzss Opewincs.” By 
FREDERICK W. LonaMANn. Fep. 8vo., 2s. 6d, 


Maskelyne.— Sarvs avo FLars: a 
mplete Revelation of the Secrets “o1 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. By 
Joun Nev Masketyng, of the Egyptian 
Hall. With 62 Illustrations. Crown 8vo0., 65, 


Park.—Zwz Game or Gotr. By 
WitraM Park, Jun., Champion Golfer, 
1887-89. With 17 Plates and 26 Illustra. 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Payne-Gallwey (Sir Ratrn, Bart.). 
Lerrers To Young Suoorers (First 


Series). On the Choice and use of a Gun. 
With 47 Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 





LETTERS 10 Younc SHooreRs(Second 
Series). On the Production, Preservation, 
and Killing of Game. With Directions 
in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and Breaking- 
in Retrievers. With Portrait and 103 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 12s. 6d. 


Pole (Wiu1am). 


THe Tueory or tHE Mopern Scren- 
TIFIC GAME OF Wiis?. Fep. 8vo., 25. 6d. 


Tue Evo.vrionor Wuisr: a Study of 
the Progressive Changes which the Game 

i has undergone. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

i 

i 


| Proctor.—How ro Pray Wwuisr: 





( warn THE Laws. ann ETIQUETTE OF 
Waist. By RicnarpA. Procror. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 


or 


; Ronalds.—Twz Fiy-Fisver’s Evro- 
moLocy. By Atrrep Rona.vs.”™ With 20" 
coloured Plates. 8vo., 145. 


| Wilcocks.—7vz Sea Fisnerman: 
Comprising the Chief Methods*of Hook and 
Line Fishing in the Britistsand other Seas, 
and Remarks on Nets, Boat? and Boating. 
By J.C. Wiveecks, Mlustrated. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
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Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy. 


. 


LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, &C. 
Abbott.-Z#z Eremenrs or Locic. | Bain (ALEXANDER)—continued. 


By T. K. Assott, B.D. 12mo., 3s. 


Aristotle. © 
THe Pouirics: G. Bekker’s Greek 
Text of Books I., IIL., IV. (VIL), with an 
English Translation by W. E. BoLLANp, 
M.A.; and short Introductory Essays 

by A. Lana, M.A. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Tue Porirics: Introductory Essays. 
By Anprew Lane (from Bolland and 
Lang’s ‘ Politics’). Crown 8vo , 2s. 6d. 


Tue Eruics: Greek Text, Illustrated 
with Essay and Notes. By Sir ALEXAN- 
DER GRANT, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., 328. 


Ay Inrropuction ro AristorLes 
Eruics. Books\.-IV. (Book X. c.vi.-ix. 
in an Appendix). With a continuous 
Analysis and Notes. By the Rev. Epw. 
Moogg, D.D., Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Bacon (Francis). 


Complete Works. Edited by R. L. 
E:uis, JaMes Speppinc and D. D. 
Heatu, 7 vols. 8vo., £3 135. 6d. 


Letrers anv Lire, including all his 
occasional Works. Edited by James 
Speppinc. 7 vols. 8vo., £4 45. 


Tae Essays: with Annotations. By 
RicHarp Wuarety, D.D. 8vo., ros. 6d. 


THe Essays. Edited, with Notes, 
by F. Srorr and C. H. Gisson. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Tue Essays: with Introduction, 
Notes, and Index. By E. A, Assott, D.D. 
2Vols. Fep. 8vo.,6s. The Text and Index 
only, without Introduction and Notes, in 
One Volume. Fep. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


* 
a 


Bain (ALEXANDER). 
MeERrar Science. Cr, 8vo., 6s. 6d. 
Mora Science. Cr. 8vo., 45. 6d. 


The two works as above can be had in one 
volume, price tos, 6d. 


SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. 8v0., 
> age. ° 





Loci, DepucrivE AnD Inbvcrive. 
Part I. 4s. Part Il. 6s. 6d. 


Practica Essays. Cr. 8vo., 25. 


Bray (Caries). 
THe Puitosopuy or NEcEssity : or, 
Law in Mind as in Matter. Cr. 8vo,, 5s. 
Tue EpucaTion OF THE FEELINGS: a 
Moral System for Schools. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Bray.—Zzemenrs or Morarrry, in 
Easy Lessons for Home and School 
Teaching. By Mrs. CHARL@S BRAY. 
Crown 8vo., 1s. 6d, 


Davidson.— Zz Locic or Derinr- 
TION, Explained and Applied. By WitLiam 
iL Davipson, M.A. Crown 8vo., 65. 


Green (THomas Hitz).—-Tuk Works 
or. Edited by R. L. NETTLesnir. | 
Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works. 8vo., 
16s. each. n 
Vol. III. Miscellanies. With Index to the 
three Volumes, and Memoir. 8vo., 21s. 
LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES OF 
POLITICAL OBLIGATION. With Preface 
by Bernard BosanQuet. 8vo., 5s. 


Hodgson (Suapwortu H.). 
Time anp Space: A Metaphysical 
Essay. 8vo., 16s. 
THE Tueory oF Pracrice: 
Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo., 24s. 


Tre Puitosopuy oF REFLECTION. 
2 vols. 8vo., 215. 


an 


Hume.— Zz PriLosopuica Works 
oF Davip HuMeE, Edited by T. H. Green 


and T. H. Grosz. 4 vols. 8vo., 56s. Or 

separately, Essays. 2vols. 28s. Treatise 

of Human Nature. 2 vols. 28s. 
Justinian—7xez Insrirvres oF 


Fusrinian: Latin Text, chiefly that ot 
Huschke, with English Introduction, Trans- 
lation, Notes, and Summary. By THomas 
C. Sanpars, M.A. 8vo., 18s. 


Kant (ImmanveEL). 


Cririqve or Pracrical Reason, 
AND OTHER WoRKS ON THE THEORY OF 
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Mental, Moral and Pofitieal, Philosoph y—conéinued. 


Kant (ImmManvueL)—continued. 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE 
Merapnysic oF Eruics. Translated by 
T. K, AspotT, B.D. (Extracted from 
‘ Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason and 
other Works on the Theory of Ethigs.’) 
Crown 8vo, 35. 


INTRODUCTION TO LoGic, AND HIS 


Essay ON THE MISTAKEN SUBTILTY OF | 


THE Four Figurgs.. Translated by T. 
K. Appotr. 8vo., 6s. 
Killick.—Hawpzs00x ro Mitws 
Sysrem or Logic. By Rev. A. H. 
Kinvick, M.A. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Ladd (Grorce TRuMBULL). 

Puttosoruy of Minp : An Essay on 

* the Metaphysics of Psychology. 8vo., 16s. 

Exements or Puystotocicar Psy- 
CHOLOGY. 8vo., 255. 

Ourrives or PuysioLogicAL Psy- 
cHoLocy. A Text-book of Mental Science 
for Academies and Colleges. 8vo., 12s. 

PsycHoLoGy, DESCRIPTIVE AND Ex- 
PLANATORY ;a Treatise ofthe Phenomena, 


Laws, and Development of Human Mental | 


Life. 8vo., 21s. 
Primer or PsycuoLocy. Cr. 8vo., 
5s. 6d. 
Lewes.-- Zvz History or PHILoso- 
Puy, from ‘Thales to Comte. By GEorGE 
Henry Lewes. 2 vols. 8vo., 32s. 


Max Miiller (F.). 
Tite SCIENCE OF THOUGHT, 8vo., 215. 
Turee Inrropucrory LECTURES ON 
THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. 8Vvo., 2s. 6d. 


Mill.-- Awazvsis oF THE PHENOMENA 
oF THE Human Minp. By James Minx, 
2 vols. 8vo., 28s, 

Mill (Joan Stuart). 

A System oF Locic. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Ow Liserry. Crown 8vo.,1s. 4d. 

On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 
Crown 8vo., 25. 

OrinitaRianism. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
EXAMINATION OF SIR WILLIAM 
Hamit Ron's PHILosoPHy. 8vo., 16s. 
Masser ror lé@rerirvor Rrericion. 


| Mosso.-~/z4x. By ANGELO Mo§so. 
Translated from the Italian by E. Loven 
and F. Kizsow. With 8 Illustrations. Cr, 
8vo., 78. 6d. 


! Rqmanes.—Miwp anp Morton anp 
| Monism. _ By Gzeoxce Joun Romangs, 
LL.D., F.R.S. Cr. 8vo., 45. 6d. 


Stock.—Deoucrive Locie. 
GEokcE Stock. 


By Sr. 
Fep. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Sully (James). 
Tue Human Minp: a Text-book of 
Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo., 215. 


Ourtines or PsycuoLocy. 8Vv0., 98. 
Tue Tracner’s Hanpeook OF Psy- 
cHoLocy. Crown 8vo., 55. 


Srupies oF CHILDHOOD. 
tos. 6d. 


8vo, 


| Swinburne.—/icrure Loic: an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By ALFRED JaMEs SWINBURNE, 
M.A. With 23 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Weber.— History or Puizosopny. 
By ALFRED Weper, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Strasburg. Translated by FRANK 
THILLY, Ph.D. 8vo., 16s. 


Whately (ArcHBIsHop). 
Bacon’s Essays. With Annotations. 
8vo., ros. 6d. 


Lxements oF Logic. Cr. 8vo., 45. 6d. 


E£ements or RHETORIC. Cr. 8vo., 
4s. 6d. 

Lessons on ReAsoninc. Fep, 8vo., 
1s, 6d. 


Zeller (Dr. Epwarp, Professor in the 

University of Berlin). 

Tue Sroics, EpicuREANS, AND 
Sczrrics. Translated by the Rev.,O. J. 
+ REICHEL, M.A. Crown 8vo., 19s. 

Ouriiwes oF THE HISTORY: oF 
Greek PuHiLosopHy. Translated by 
Saran F, ALLEYNE and EivgL_yn 
ApBotT. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

PLATO AND THE OLDER ACADEMY. 
Translated by Saran F. ALLEYNE and 
ALFRED Goopwin, B.A. Crown 8vo, 
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Mental, Moral, and Politica? Philosophy—consinuet. 
UANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 


(Stonyhurst Series). 


A Mawnvat ov Porrricat Economy.| Morar Puitosopuy (Eruics anv 


By C. S. Devas, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 
. 

KNOWLEDGE. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 


5 
first PRINCIPLES OF 
By Joun Ricxasy, S.J. 


GeneraL Merraruysics. By Joun 
Rickany, S.J. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Logic. By Ricuarp F. Ciarke, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 


wWaTuRAL Law). By Josurn Ricxany, $.J. 
Crewn 8vo0., 5s. 


Narvral THeroLocy. By Bernarv 
Borvver, S.J. Crown $vo., 6s. 6d. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 
S.J. 


By Micwacy Mauer, 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d, 


History and Science of Language, &c. 


Davidson.—Lzavine anno [uporr- 
ANT E-nGlisn Worps: Explained and Ex- 
exmplified, By Wittram L. Davison, 

. M.A. Fep. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


e 

Farrar. —Lavcvaceanp LANGUAGES: 
By PF. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 


Graham, — Zwcrisn Syxonvus, 
Classified and Explained: with Practical 
Exercises. By G, F.Granam. Fep. Svo., 6s. 


Max Muller (F.). 


THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE.—Found- 
ed on Lectures delivered at the Royal In- 


Max Miller (I'.)—continued. 


BiwoGraruies oF Words, aND THE 
HOME OF THE ARYaS. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


THREE LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE 
oF LANGUAGE, AND ITS PLACR IN 
GENERAL EDUCATION, delivered at Ox- 
ford, 1889. Crown 8vo., 3s, 


Roget.— Twesavevs or Enerisu 
Worps AND Purases. Classified and 
Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and’assist in Literary Composition. 





By Pserer Maxx Rocet, M.D., F.R.S. 
Recomposed throughout, enlarged and im- 
proved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and 
with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, 
Joun Lewis Rocet. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


stitution in 1861 and 1863. 2 vols. Crown | Whately.—Zyezisu Svwovyas. By 


8VO., 215. 


| E. Jane Wnartey. 


Fep. 8vo., 35. 


Political Economy and Economies. 


Ashley.—Zweris1 Economie His- 
TORY AXYD THEORY. By W. J. ASHLEY, 


M.A. “Crown 8vo., Part L, 5s. Part II. 


tos: 6d. 
- e 


Bagehot.—-£cavomic Srunizs. By 
WALTER BaGenor. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Barnett.*-Pracricasce- Soctatism. 
Essays on Social Reform. By the Rev. S. 


Brassey. Parzers anp Appresses 
on WorK AND Waces. By Lord Brassey. 
Edited by J. Potter, and with Introduction 
by Grorce Howe tt, M.P. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


‘Devas.—A Manvar or Poriricat 
Economy. By C.S. Devas, M.A, Cr, 8vo., 
6s. 6d. (Manuals of Catholic Philosophy.) 


Dowell.—4 Hisrory or Taxarion 
AND TAXES IN ENGLAND, from the Earliest 
Times to the Year 1885. By STEPHEN 
Dowe tt, (4 vols. 8vo). Vols. I. and IE. 
The History of Taxattan ore Vale TIT 
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Political Economy ‘snd Economies—continued. 


Macleod (Henry Dunninc). 
BIMETALISM. 8Vv0., 55. net. 


THe Evements or Bankine. 
8vo., 38. 6d. 


Cr. 


THe Tuzory awp Practice, or 


BANKING. Vol. I, 8vo., 12s. Vol. IL, 145. 
Vue Tueory or Crevir, 8vo. 
Vol. I., ros. net. Vol. II., Part I., ros. net. 
Vol. II., Part II., ros. 6d. 
A Dicesr or tur Law or Bis 
OF EXCHANGE, BANK-NOTES, &c. 
{In the press. 


Mill.—Pozrrican, Economy. By 


Joun Stuart Mix, 
Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 30s. 


Symes.—foziricat Economy: ¢ 
Short Text-book of Political Economy 
With Problems for Solution, and Hints’ fo: 
Supplementary Reading; also a Supple 
mentary Chapter on Socialism. By Pro. 
fessor J. E. Symes, M.A., of Universit 
College, Nottingham. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6. 


Toynbee.—Zecrurzs on tHE IN 
DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE 18TH CEN. 
TURY IN ENGLAND: Popular Addresses, 
Notes and other Fragments, By ARNOLE 
Toynpee, With a Memoir of the Autho. 
by BENJAMIN JoweTT, D,D. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Webb.—Zxve Hisrory or Traps 
UnronismM. By Sipnry and BEATRICE 
Wess, With Map and full Bibliography o: 
the Subject. 8vo., 18s. 





STUDIES IN ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


Issued under the auspices of the London School of Economics and Political Science. 


Due History or Locat Rares iw 
ENGLAND: Five Lectures. By EDWIN 
Cannan, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Serect Documenrs ILtusrrarince 
THe Hisrory or Trape UNionism. 
t. The Tailoring Trade. Edited by 
W. F. Gatron, — With a Preface by 
Stpney Wess, LL.B. Crown 8vo., 58. 


DerroGHs REFERENDUM EN SUISSE. 
Translated, with” Introduction ‘and Notes, 
by C. P. TREvELYAN, M.A. [1x preparation. 


Serecr Documents ILLUSTRATING 
THE STATE ReGULATION OR Wacss. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
W. A. S. Hewins, M.A., Pembroke 
College, Oxford; Director of the London 
School of Economics and Political Science. 

[In preparation. 

Honcaixian Girp Recorps. Edited 

by Dr. Juttus MANDELL, of Budapest. 
(In preparation. 

THE RELATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND 
AND THE Hanseatic League. By Miss 
E. A. MacArtuur, Vice-Mistress of Girton 
College, Cambridge. [In preparation. 


Evolution, Anthropology, &e. 


Babington. — Hazzacres or Race 
THEORIES AS APPLIED To NATIONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS, Essays by W1LuiAM 
Datron Banincton, MA. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Clodd (Epwarp). 


Tae Srory or Creation: a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


A Primer or Evotvrion: being a 
Popular Abridged Edition of ‘The Story 
of Creation’. With Illustrations. Fep. 
8va., Is. 6d, 


Lang.—- @usrom anp Myrx : Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. By ANDREW 
‘ano: Sith +e fhustiatione. Esonun Bon. 


Lubbock.—Z#z Oriciw or Crvizisa- 
Tion, and the Primitive Condition of Man, 
By Sir J. Lussocx, Bart. M.P. With 5 
Plates and 20 Illustrations in the Text. 
8vo., 18s, 


Romanes (GrorGE JouN). * 


Darwin, AND AFTER Dakyrin: an 

Exposition of the Darwinian Theory, anda 

* Discussion on Post-Darwinian Questions, 

Part I, THE Darwinian THEORY. With 
Portrait of Darwin and 125 Itustrations. 
Crown 8vo., tos. 62. 

Part Il. Post-DaRWINIAN QUESTIONS: 
Heredity and Utility. With Portrait of 
the Autfor and 5 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
Tos. 6d, 
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Abbett.— Heizenvica, A Collection 
of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and Religion. Edited by EveLyn 
AszortT, M.A., LL.D. 8vo., 16s. 


éschylus.—Zumewipes or discuy- 
Lys. With Metrical English Translation, 
By J. F. Davies. 8vo., 75. 


Aristophanes. — Zz AcHarnians 
OF ARISTOPHANES, translated into English 
Verse. By R. Y. TyrrELL. Crown 8vo., ts. 

Becker (PRoFEssor). 

Gaius: or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. Tllustrated. Post 
8vo,, 35. 6d. 

CHARICLES : Or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


. Cicero.— Cicero's CorRESPONDENCE. 
By R. Y. Tyrrevv. Vols. L., IL, IIL, 8vo., 
each 12s. Vol. IV., 15s. 

Farnell.—Greex Lyric Porrry: 
a Complete Collection of the Surviving 
Passages from the Greek Song-Writing. 
Arranged’ with Prefatory Articles, Intro- 
ductory Matter and Commentary. By 
George S. Farnevi, M.A. With 5 Plates. 
8vo., 16s. 

Lang.— Homer anv rir Epic. By 
ANDREW LanG. Crown 8vo., gs. net. 

Lucan,—Zve Prarsazia or Lucan. ; 
Translated into blank Verse, with some 
Notes, By Epwarp RIDLEY, Q.C., some- | 
time Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. { 

Mackail.—Szzzecr Epicrams rrom 
THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. By J. W. Mac- 


” Classical Literature, Translations, &c. 





KAIL, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Edited with a Revised Text, Introduction, 
Translation, and Notes. 8vo., 16s. 


Poetry and 


Acworth.—24z1aps or rue Mara-' 
THAS. Rendered into English Verse from 
the Marathi Originals. By Harry ARBUTH- . 
NOT AcWeRTH. 8v0., 55. * 


Allingham (Witt1am). i 
+ frisy eSones AnD Porms. Withi 
Frontispiece of the Waterfall of Asaroe. | 
Fep. 8vo., 6s. 
LAvRENCE Bioomrizerp. With Por- 
trait of the Author. Fep. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Flower Pieces; Day anp Nicur| 





Rich.—4 Dicrionwary or Romay and 
GREEK AnTiquiTigs. By A, Ricn, B.A. 
With 2000 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Sophocles, —Translated into English 
Verse. By Rosert Wuirecaw, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School; late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown Svo., Ss. 6d. 


Tacitus. — Zve Hisrory or P. 
Cornetivs Tacitus. — Translated into 
English, with an Introduction and Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, by ALBERT 
WILLIAM QuILL, M.A., T.C.D., sometime 
Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin, 2 vals, 
Vol. I. 8vo., 7s. 6d. Vol. II. 8vo0., ras. 6d, 


Tyrrell.—Transcarions into GREEK 
AND LaTIN VERsE. Edited by R. Y? 
TYRRELL. 8vo., 6s. 


Virgit. 
Tue AEE oF Virciz,. Translated 


into English Verse by Joun ConineTon. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THe Pokas or Virciz. Translated 
into English Prose by Joun ConinGTon. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THe Ne or Vireir, freely trans- 
lated into English Blank Verse. By 
W. J. THORNHILL. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


THe AENEID oF Vireit.. Books I. 
to VI. Translated into English Verse 
by JaMEs RuoapgEs. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Wilkins.—Tvz Growrn or rie 
Homeric Porms. By G. WILkins. 8vo., 6s. 


the Drama. 
Allingham (Wituiam)—continued. 
Lire and Puayrasy : with Frontis- 
piece by Sir J. E. Mrixats, Bart., and 


Design by ARTHUR HuGues. Fep. 8vo., 
6s.; large paper edition, 12s. 


TxHovcut AnD Worp, ann Asusy 
Mawor: a Play. Fep. 8vo., 6s.; large 
paper edition, 12s. 


BLACKEERRIFS. Imperial 26mo_ bec 
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Poetry and the Drama—continued. 


Armstrong (G. F. Savace). : 
forms : Lyrical and Dramatic. Fep. ; 
8vo., 6s. | 
Kine Savz. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part I.) Fep. 8vo., 5s. 
Kiwé Davin. (The Tragedy of Israel, 


Part II.) Fep. 8vo., 6s. 
King Sotomonw. (The Tragedy of 
Israel, Part III.) Fep. 8vo., 6s. 


Ucone: a Tragedy. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

A GARLAND FROM GREECE: Poems. 
Fep. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Srores of Wicktow: Poems, Fep. 
8vo., 75. 6d. 

MEPHISTOPHELES IN BROADCLOTH : 
a Satire. Fep. 8vo., 4s. 

Oné iw THE Iveinire: 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d, 


a Poem. 


Armstrong.—Zwez Porricat Works 
OF EDMUND F. ARMSTRONG F cp. 8vo., 55. 


Arnold (Sir Epwiy). 

Tae Licut or THE Worzp: or the 
Great Consummation. Cr. 8vo.,7s,6d. net. 

Poriexar’s Wire, and other Poems. 
Crown 8va,, 5s. net, j 

Abzuma: or the Japanese Wife. A 
Play. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 

Tue Tenru Muse, and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 





Beesly. — Bazzaps AND OTHER 
Verse. By A. H. Bersiy. Fep. 8vo., 5s. } 


Bell (Mrs. Huu). 
CHAMBER Comepizs: a Collection 
of Plays and Monologues for the Drawing | 
Room. Crown 8vo., 6s. | 
Fatry Tare Piays, anp How 70} 
AcrTnEm, With numerous Illustrations 
by Lance.ot SpezD. Crown 8vo. 


i 
Carmichael.—Pozms. By Jennincs ! 
CarMIcHAEL (Mrs. Francis MULtis). | 


Crown 8vo, 6s, net. i 


Christie.—ZLars avo Verses. By’ 

NIMMO CurisTIE. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. : 
Cochrane (ALFRED). 

THe Kesrrez’s Nest, and other. 

t 


Versen” Fep. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Se ee a 
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Florian’s Fables.—Zz Fasces or 
FLORIAN.i:gDone into English Verse by Sir 
Paivir Perrine, Bart. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Goethe. 


“ Faust, Part 1., the German Text, 
with Introduction and Notes. By ALBERT 
M. Sexss, Ph.D., M.A. Crown 8vo0., 58. 


fausr. ‘Translated, with Notes. 
By T. E. Wess. 8vo., 12s. 6d. 


Gurney.—Day-Dreams: Poems. 
By Rev. ALFRED GuRNEY, M.A, Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d, 


Ingelow (Jean). 


PorricaL Works. 2 vols, Fep. 
8vo., 125. 
Lyrical AND OTHER Porms. Selec- 


ted from the Writings of Jean INGELOw. 
Fep. 8vo., 2s. 6d. cloth plain, 3s. cl. gilt. 
2 


Lang (ANnpreEw). 7 


Bay ano Arritre Ban: a Rally of 
Fugitive Rhymes. Fep. 8vo., 5s. net. 


Grass or Parnassus. Fep, 8vo. 
2s. 6d, net. ; 

BaLLaps or Booxs. Edited by 
AnprEw Lana, Fep. 8vo., 6s. 


Tue Brive Porrry Boox, Edited 
by Anprew Lana. With roo Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


.— POEMS. 
Lecxy. Fep. 8vo., 5s, 


By W. E. H, 


FLowER SELLER, 
By Lapy Linpsay. 


Lindsay.—T7#« 
and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Lytton (THE Ear or). 
MEREDITH). 
Maran. Fep. 8vo., 6s. 6d. a 


Kine Poppy: a Fantasia. With 1 
Plate and Design ca Title-Page by Ep. 
Burne-Jones, A.R.A. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


THe Wanverer. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Crown 8vo.,.10s. 6d. 


a (Owen 


LUCILE. 
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Poetry and the Drama—continned. 


Macaulay.— Lars or Ancizwr Rome, 
é&c. By Lord Macautray. 
Illustrated by G. ScharF. Fep. 4to., ros. 6d. 
———_—__——_———. Bijou __ Edition. 
18mo., 2s. 6d. gilt top, 
——_-. ~- Popular Edition. 
Fep. 4to., 6d. sewed, 1s, cloth. 
Milustrated by J. R. WeEGuELIN. 
8vo., 38. 6d. 


Annotated Edition. 
1s. 6d, cloth, 








Crown 


Fep. 8vo., 1s. sewed, 


Macdonald.—4 Boox or Srrire, in 
THE FORM OF THE Diary OF ANOLD SOUL: 
Poems. By GrorGe Macponatp, LL.D. 
18mo,, 6s, 


Morris (Witu1am). 
Portica, Works—Liprary EpITIon. 
Complete in Ten Volumes. Crown 8vo., 
price 6s. each, 
THe Earruity PARADISE. 
6s. each, 


Tue Lire anv Dearu or Jason. 
6s. 

THE DEvENCE OF GUENEVERE, and 
other Poems, 6s. 


Tae Srory or Sicurn tHe Voisune, 
AND THE FALL OF THE NIBLUNGS. 6s. 


Love is Enoucx ; or, the Freeing of 
Pharamond: A Morality; and Pozms 
BY THE Way. 6s. 

THe Ovyssey or Homer. 
into English Verse. 6s. 


THe Aiverps or Virei. 
into English Verse. 6s. 


4 vols. 


Done 


Done 





Certain of the PorticaL Works may also 
be had in the following Editions :— 
THE Earruly PARAvise. 
Popular Edition. 5 vols, 12mo., 25s.; 
“or 5s. each, sold separately. 


The Same in Ten Parts, 25s.; or 2s. 6d. } 


each, sold separately. 
Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 
Love is Ewoven ; or, the Freeing of 
Pharamond: A Morality. Square crown 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Poems py re Way. Square crown 
8vo., 63. x 





Murray (Ropert F.).—Author of 
‘The Scarlet Gown’. His Poems, with 
a Memoir by AnprEw Lana. Fep. 8vo., 
5s. net. 


Nesbit.—Zars awn Lecenns. By E. 
Nessit (Mrs. Husert Buanp). First 
Series. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. Second Series. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Peek (Heptey) (Frank Leyron). 


Sxeceron Leaves: Poems. With 
a Dedicatory Poem to the late Hon. 
Roden Noel. Fep. 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. . 


Tue Suapows or rue Laxe, and 
other Poems, Fep. 8vo., 2s, 6d. net. 


Piatt (Saran). - 
An LEwncianreD CASTLE, AND 
OTHER Poms: Pictures, Portraits, and 
People in Ireland. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d,’ 


With Portrait of the 


2 vols. Crown 8vo., ros. 


Piatt (Joun James). 


Lpyits ano Lyrics or THE Oxto 
VALLEY. Crown 8vo., 58. 


POEMS: 
Author. 


Livre New Worip Ipyzs. 
8vo., 55. 


Cr. 


Rhoades.—TZerzsa ann orver 


Porms. By James Ruoapes. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 
Riley (James Wuitcoms), 
Oxp Fasuionen Roses: Poems. 
I2mo., 5s. 
Pozms: Here at Home. Fep. 8vo., 


6s. net. 


Shakespeare.—Bowozer’s Famiry 
SHAKESPEARE. With 36 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 
8vo., 14s. Or in 6 vols. Fep. 8vo., 21s. 


Tre SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY Book. 
By Mary F. Dunpar. 32mo., 1s. 6d. 
ry 
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Works of Fittion, Humour, &e. 


Alden.—A mone rHE Freaks. By 
W. L, ALDEN. With 55 Illustrations by J. 
F. Suiitvan and Florence K. Upron. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Anstey (F., Author of ‘Vice Versa’). 


Voces Poputi, Reprinted from 
‘Punch’. First Series. With 20 Illus- 
trations by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


THe TRAVELLING Companions. Re- 
printed from ‘Punch’. With 25 Illus- 
‘trations by J. BRRNARD PARTRIDGE. 
Post, 4to., 55. 


, THe May From BLANKLEY’s: a 
Story in Scenes, and other Sketches. 
With 24 Illustrations by J. BERNARD 
PARTRIDGE. Post 4to., 6s, 


Astor.—A Jovrney iN OTHER 
Worzps: a Romance of the Future. By 
Joun Jacos Astor. With ro Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Baker.—2y raz Wesrern Sea. By 
James Baxer, Author of‘ John Westacott’, 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Beaconsfield (THE Eart orf). 


Novers anp Taxes. Complete 
in 1x vols. Crown 8vo,, 1s. 6d, each. 

Vivian Grey. Sybil. 
The Young Duke, &c. | Henrietta Temple. 
Alroy, Ixion, &c. Venetia. 5 
Contarini Fleming, | Coningsby. 

&e. Lothair. 
Tancred. 1 Endymion. 


Novets anp Tares. The Hughen- 
den Edition. With 2 Portraits and rr 
Vignettes. 11 vols. Crown 8vo., 42s. 


Dougall (L.). 
Beccags ALi. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 





Doyle (A. Conan). 4 


‘“Micau Ciarke: A Tale of Mon- 
mouth’s Rebellion. With rxo Illustra- 
tions. Cr, 8vo., 35. 6d. . 


°THe CaPrain oF THE POLRSTAR, 
and other Tales. Cr. 8vo., 35, 6d. 


THe Rerucees : ATaleof Two Con- 
tinents. With 25 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
38. 6d, 


THe Stark Munro Letrers. 
8vo, 6s. 


Cr. 


Farrar (F. W., Dean or CanTER- 
BURY). 


Darkness And Dawn: ot, Scenes 
in the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. 
Cr.’ Bvo., 75, 6d. 

GaruerrnG CLoups: a Tale of the 
Days of St. Chrysostom. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Fowler.— Tz Younc PrerenveERs. 
A Story of Child Life. By Enirn H. 
Fowter. With 12 Illustrations by 
Puitie Burne-Jones. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Froude.— Ze Two Curers or Dun- 
Boy; an Irish Romanceofthe Last Century. 
By James A. Froupg. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Haggard (H. Riper). 


HEART oF THE Worzp. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Joan HasTe. With 20 Ilustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THe Peorce or THE Mist. With 
16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


With 15 


Monrezuma’s Davcurer. With 24 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d, 


Sue. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 
* 8vo., 38. 6d. 


4 
. Attan Quatermain. With 31 
Iilustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. $d. a 


Maiwa's Revencs: Crown 8vo., 1s. 
boards, 1s. 6d. cloth. 


Coronet Quaritcx, VC, Cr. 8vo. 
38. 6d. e 
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Works of Fiction, Huntour, &¢.—continued, 


Haggard (H. River)—continued, 
BeaTrice, Cr. 8vo., 38. 6d. 


Eric Brigureves, With 51 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo,, 35. 6d. 


Napa rHE Lity. With 23 Ilustra- | 


tions, Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Attan's Wire. With 34 Illustra- 
tions. - Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Tae Wircu’s Heap. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 38. 6d. 
Mr. Merson's Wirt. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Dawn, With 16 Illustrations, 

8vo., 38. 6d. 


Haggard and Lang.— Zw Worzp’s 
Desire. _ By H. Riper Haccarp and 
ANDREW Lana, 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d, 


Harte.—Zv rxe Carouinez Woops 
and other stories. By Bret Harts, Cr. 
8v0., 7. 6d, 


Hope.—7we Herarr or Princess! 


Osea. By AxtHony Hope. With g Illus- 
trations by JouN Witiiamsox. Crown 
B8vo., 65. 


Hornung.—Zvz Uwsinpen Guest. | 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. § 


By E. W. Hornuna. 


Lang.—A Move or Fire; being 
the Chronicle written by Norman Lesiie 
of Pitcullo, concerning Marvellous Deeds 
that befel in the Realm of France, 1429-31. 
By Anprew Lanc. With 13 Hlustrations 
by Setwyn IMAGE. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Lyall (Epna). 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SLANDER. 
Fep, 8vo., 1s., sewed. 
Presentation Edition. 

tions by LaNncELot SPEED. 
Bvo., 2s. 6d. net. a 

Tue Avrosicraryy ofa Trvrn. 
Fep.8vo., ts., sewed; 15. 6d., cloth. 

Doreen, The Story of a Singer. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Crown 


Magruder.—Zzz Viorer. By Juuia | 


MAGRUDER. 
GrBson. 


Matthews.—As Firver's Sov: a 


WE ttl at ens Riis SPALL oe 


With Illustrations by C. D. 
Crown 8vo. 





16 | 


Cr. | 


With 27 Illustrations. | 


With 20 Illustra. | 


Melville (G. J. Wayte). 
The Gladiators. Holmby House. 
The Interpreter. Kate Coventry, 

! Good for Nothing. Digby Grand. 

The Queen’s Maries. General Bounce. 
e Crown 8vo,, 15. 6d. each. 


: Merriman,—/xorsav: The Study 
of a Life. By Henry Seton MERRIMAN, 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by H. G. 
Massey, A.R.E. Crown 8vo0., 6s, 


Morris (Wit.1am). 

Lue Wert ar rue Wortn’s Enp. 
2 vols. 8vo., 245. 

THe SvTorvY or THE GLITTERING 
Px.atx, which has been also called The 
Land of the Living Men, or Tht Acre of 
the Undying. Square post 8vo., 5s. nets 

Tue Roors oF rHe Mountains, 
wherein is told somewhat of the Lives of 
the Men of Burgdale, their Friends, their 
Neighbours, their Foemen, and their 
Fellows-in-Arms. Written ip and 
Verse. Square crown 8vo., 

4 Tire oF rHe Hovse or rue 
Worries, and all the Kindreds of the 
Mark. Written in Prose and Verse. 
Second Edition. Square crown 8vo., 6s. 

A Dreaw or Joun Bart, anv A 
Kixe's Lessoy. 1amo., 1s. 6d. 

News Frou NownHerr ; or, An 
Epoch of Rest. Being some Chapters 
from an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo., 
Is, 6d. 

*,* For Mr. William Morris's Poetical 

Works, see p. 20, 


i Newman (Carprnat). 

Loss axb Gain: The Story of a 
Convert. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edition, 

4 6s.; Popular-Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Cazzista: A Tale of the Third 


Century. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edition, 
i 6s.; Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 


| Oliphant. — oz Mr. Trevcorp. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Crown 8vo., 6s, 


| Phillipps-Wolley.—Swar: a Legend 
ofthe Lone Mountain. By C. Puizirrs- 
Wottey. With 13 Illustrations. Crown 
Bvo0., 35. 6d. 


Quintana.—Zvz Civ Campeapor: 
an Historical Romance. By Q. Antonio 
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Works of Fiction? Humour, &¢.—continued. 
Rhoscomy! (Owen). Walford (L. B.). e 

Tue fewer or Yxys Gazow: being) Mr. Smitu: a Part of his Life. 
a hitherto unprinted Chapter in the History Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
of the Sea Rovers. With r2 Illustrations : 
by LanceLot Sprep. Cr. 8vo., 65. THe Basy’s GRANDMOTHER. Cn 

BATTLEMENT AND TowERs a| ® 8v0., 2s, 6d. . 
Romance. With Frontispiece by R. Cousiys. Crown 8vo., 2s, 6d. 
Caton WoopvILLE. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

‘“Robertson—Mccers i THE JROUBLESOME Daveurers. Cr. 

Devi's Puxcw Bowt, and other Australian ees 

Tales: By Anprew Ropertson. Cr. 8vo., Pauiine. Crown. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

35. 6 

Dick Neruersy, Cr, 8vo., 2s. 6d, 
Rokeby.— Dorcas Hospay. By : 
CuHar.es RoKERY. THe Hisrorvy or 4 Weer. Cr. 
vO. 2s. 6d. 
Sewell,(Exizanetu M.). Byes 35:04 
A Glimpse of the World, | Amy Herbert. A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. Cr. 
yancien Parsonage. Cleve Hall. i Bvo. 2s, 6d. 

argaret Percival. Gertrude. ¥, a tories. rn 3 

Katharine Ashton. Home Life. | Wal 6d. nd other Storie Cr. 8vo., 
The Earl’s Daughter. After Life. 
The Experience of Life. | Ursula. Ivors. | Zwe Miscuier or Monica. Cr. 

Cr, 8vo., 1s. 6d, each cloth plain. 2s. 6d Bvo., 2s. 6d. 
each cloth extra, gilt edges, Tue Oxe Goon Gussr. °Cr. 8vo. 

Stevenson (Rozert Louis). 2s. 6d. 

THe Srrance Case or Dr. Jexvii| ‘Piovcrxep, and other Stories. 
AND Mr. Hypk. Fep, 8vo., 1s. sewed. Crown 8vo., 6s. : 
1s. 6d. cloth. 

Tur Marcumaker, Cr. 8vo., 68. 

THe SrranGe Case or Dr, a 
FERVLL AND Mr. HYDE; WITH OTHER 





: West (B. B.). 


FaBLes. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Morz New Arasian Nicurs—Tue | 
DynamiTeR. By Ropekt Louts STEVEN- 
son and Fanny van DE Grirt STEVEN- 
son. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Tue Wrone Box, By RoBert 
Louis Stevenson and Lioyp Ospourne. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Suttner.—Zav Down. Your Aras 
(Die Waffen Nieder): The Autobiography 
of Martha Tilling. By BerTHA voN 
Surrner. Translated by T. Hovmes. 
Cr. 8vo., 1s. 6d. t 


Trollope (ANTHONY). 
THE Warxven. Cr. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


Barcuesrer Towers. Cr. 8vo., 
Is. 6d. 


True (A) RELATION OF THE TRAVELS 
AND PERILOUS ADVENTURES OF MATHEW 
DupcEon, GENTLEMAN: Wherein is truly 
set down fhe Manner of his Taking, the 
Long Time of his Slavery in Algiers, and 
Means of his Delivtry. Written by Himself, 
and now for the first time printed. Cr. 8vo., 55. 





Hari-Hours with THe MILtion- 
AIRES: Showing how much harder it is 
to spend a million than to make it. Cr. 
8vo., 6s. 

Sir Simon VanveRPETTER, and 
MINDING HIS ANCESTORS. Cr. 8vo., 58. 


A Financtat ATONEMENT, Cr. 8Vv0., 
6s. 


: Weyman (Sranzey). 


LHe House oF THE Worr® Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d. %e 

A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. Cr, 8vo. +9 
6s. 


Tue RED CocKADE. 
e 


Whishaw.—A SBovar or rue 


TERRIBLE: a Romance of the Court of 
Ivan_the Cruel, First Tzar @of Russia. 
By Frep. WuisHaw. With 12 Itlustra- 
tions by H. G. Massey, A.R.E, Crown 
8yvo., 6s. te i 


Cr. 8v0., 6s. 
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Popular Seience (Natural History, &e.). 


Buller.—Ove Housznorp Insects. | Hartwig (DR. Gzorce)—continued. 


An Account of the Insect-Pests found in 
Dwelling-Houses. By Epwarp A. BuTLer, 
B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). With 113 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

a 


Furneaux (W.). 


THe Ovrpoor Worip; or The 
Young Collector's Handbook, With 18 
Plates 16 of which are coloured, and 549 
Tlustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 


Burrerriies anp Morus (British). 
With 12 coloured Plates and 241 IIlus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., ras. 6d. 


Hartwig (Dr. Georce). 


THe Sea ano irs Living Wonvers. 
With,t2 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 8vo., 


75. net. 
Tue Tropicar Worto, With 8 
Plates and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo., 7s. net. 


THe Porar Worzv.With 3 Maps, 
8 Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 


Tue Susrerranéan Wortp. With 
3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts.- 8vo., 7s. net. 


THe AzerraL Worip. With Map, 8 ; 


Plates and 60 Woodcuts. 8vo., 7s. net. 


HEROES OF THE PotaR WorLp. 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 


19 
WonDeERs OF THE TroPicAL FORESTS. 


40 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 


Workers UNDER THE GROUND. 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 25. 


29 


? 
Marvets OvER ovr HEAps. 
Illustrations. -Cr. 8vo., 2s. 


29 


Sea Monsrers AND SEA Birvs. 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 25. 6d. 


75 


8vo., 7s. net. | 





VoLCANOES AND EARTHQUAKES. 
Ilustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


30 


Witp Animals oF THE Tropics. 
‘66 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Hayward.—2rro Nores. By the late 
Janz Mary Haywarp, Edited by Emma 
Husparp. With Frontispiece and 15 Illus 
trations by G. E. Lopce. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Heimholtz.—Poruzar LEcrures on 
Scientific SuBjEcTS. By HERMANN VON 
HEtMHoLtz. With 68 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. . 


Hudson.—2Zxsrish Birvs. By W. 
H. Hupson, C.M.Z,S. With a Chapter on 
Structure and Classification by Frank E, 
Bepparp, F.R.S. With 16 tes (8 of 
which are Coloured), and over roo IIlustra- 
tions in the Text, Crown 8vo., 125. 6d. 


Proctor (Ricuarp A.). 


Licur Science ror Leisure Hours. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 3 
vols, Cr. 8vo., 5s. each, 


Rover Ways mave Smooru. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. Crown 
8vo., 35, 6d. 


Purasant Ways in Science. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


Narvre Srupies. By R.A. Proc- 
ror, GRANT ALLEN, A, Witson, T,. 
Foster and E. Ciopp. Crown 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 


Leisure Reavincs. By R.A. Proc- 
ror, E. CLopp, A. WiLson, T. Foster 
and A. C. Ranyarp. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


* ,* For Mr. Proctor’s other books see Messrs. 
Longmans & Co.’s Catalogue of Scientific 
Works. 


Stanley.—4 Famiziar History oF 
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Popular Science (Natural History, &.)—continued. 


Wood (Rev. J. G.). 


Homes wirnour Hanps: A Descrip- 
tion of the Habitation of Animals, classed 
according to the Principle of Construc- 
tion, With 140 Illustrations. 8vo., 
7s.) net. ne 


insecrs ar Home: A Popular Ac- 
count of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 700 
Illustrations. 8vo., 75. net. 


Ivsecrs AsroaD: a Popular Account 
of Foreign Insects, their Structure, Habits 
and Transformations, With 600 I!lustra- 
tions, 8vo., 7s. net? 


Brace Animats: a Description of 
. every Living Creature mentioned in the 
Scriptures. With 112 Illustrations. 8vo., 


7S. net. 
Perianp Revisiren, With 33 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Ovr or Doors; a Selection of 
Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With 11 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 





Wood (Rev. J. G.)—continued. 


Srrance DWELLines: a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, abridged 
from ‘Homes without Hands’. With 60 
Jilustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


. 
Birp Lire or THE Bisié. 32 Ulus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Wonverrut Nzsvs. 30 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 38. 6d. 


Homes UNDER THE GRouND. 28 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 38. 6d. 
Witp ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE. 29 


Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Domestic ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE. 
23 Illustrations. Cr, 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Tue Brancy Buiipers. 28 Ulus- 


trations. Cr, 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


SoctaL HABITATIONS AND PARASITIC 
NesTs. 18 Illustrations. Cr. 2vo., 2s. 





Works of Reference. 
Longmans’ Gazerrezr or 7He| Maunder (Samuel)—continued. 


Worip.. Edited by Georce G. Cuis- 
HOLM, M.A., B.Sc. Imp, 8vo., £2 2s. cloth, 
$2 128. 6d. half-morocco. ~ 


Maunder (Samuel). 


BrocrapyicaL Treasury. With 
Supplement brought down to 1889. By 
Rev. James Woop. Fep. 8vo., 6s. 


Treasury of Natura Histor 
or, Popular Dictionary of Zoology. Wit 
goo Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo., 6s. 





TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY, Physical, 
Historical, Descriptive, and Political. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fep. 8vo., 6s. 


THe Treasury or BisLe Kwnow- 
LeDGé. By the Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. With 
5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 Woodcuts. 
Fen. &vd?. 6s: 








Historicat TREASURY. Fep.8vo., 6s. 


Screntiric AND LiTERARY TREA- 
surY. Fep. 8vo., 6s. 


Tue Treasury or Botany. Edited 
by J. Linpvey, F.R.S., and T. Moore, 


F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel 
Plates. 2 vols. Fep. 8vo., ras. 
Roget. — Zazsaurus or ENGLISH 


Worps np Purases. Classified and Ar- 
ranged so as to Facilitate the Expressftn of 
Ideas and assist in Literary Contppsition. 
By Peter Mark Rocet, M.D., F.RS. 
Recomposed throughout, enlarged and -im- 
proved, partly from the Author’s Noges, and 
with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, 
Joun Lewis Rocet. Ceown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


Willich.--Poruzar Taszes for giving 


information for ascertaining the value of 
Tt *eh bald T pecchald and Chnccll® Pranets. 
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Children’s ‘Books. 
Creke (Rev. A. D.). Meade (L. T.). 


Eowy rue Fair; or, The First] Dappy’s Bor. With Illustrations. 
Chronicle of Ascendune. Cr. 8vo., 25. 6d. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Acrcar rue DaNe ; or, The Second) peg axn rae Ducuess. With Illus- 
Chronicle of Escendune. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. | trations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
‘Tue Rivat Heres: being the Third r 


and Last Chronicle of fEscendune. Cr. i fhe BERESFORD PRIZE. With 
8v0., 25. 6d. i Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. : 

THe House or Warverne. A Tale| THe House or Surprises. With 
of the Cloister and the Forest in the Days Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


of the Barons’ Wars. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. | 
Brian Firz-Counr. A Story of| Molesworth—Srzverrnorns. By 

Wallingford Castle and Dorchester’ Mrs. MoLeswortH. With Illustrations. 

Abbey. Cr. 8vo., 25. 6d. Cr. 8v0., 55. > 


| Stevenson.—4 Cwizp's Garven or 
Lang (ANDREW).-—-EDITED BY. | Verses. By Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 
Tue Bive Farry Book. With 138\| Fep- 8vo. 5s. . 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. : 
Tue Rep Farry Boox. With 100| Upton (Frorence K. anv Berta). 





Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. THE AbventuReES oF Two Bore 
Tue Green Farry Book. With DOLLS AND 4 ‘ GoLLiwoGc’. Mlustrate 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. a by Frorence K. Upton, with Words 
THe Vertow Farry Book. With by Bertua Upton. With 31 Coloured 


Plates and numerous Illustrations in the 


104 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. Text. Oblong 4to., 6s, 


Tae Brive Porrry Boox. With 100 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. Tne Gores OCG S Bucs che Cr cat 
THe Brive Poetry Book. School Illustrated by ELorence K. Upton, wit 
fr 3 i ‘ words by BertTHa Upton, With Coloured 
paltions without Illustrations. Fep. 8vo., Plates and numerous Illustrations in the 
B © xt. blong 4to., 6s. 
Tue True Story Book. With 66 ‘Texte Oblong 4 
Ilustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. .., | Wordsworth.— Zve Swow GarDen, 
Tue Rep Trve Srory Boos. With AND OTHER FAIRY TALES FOR CHILDREN, 
Too Illustrations. Crown Svo., 6s. By ExizapetH WorpswortH. With 10 
THe Animar Story Boox. With _ lilustrations by Trevor Happon. Crown 
67 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 8vo., 58. 


Longmans’ Series of Books for Girls. 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 
ATELIER (Tue) Du Lys: or; an Art| Nercusours. By Mrs. Moceswortu. 
Student in the Reign ot Terror. Tue Tuirp Miss Sr. Quentin. By 
By THE SAME AUTHOR. | Mrs. MoLesworTu. 
MADEMOISELLE Mori:a: THAT CHILD. Very Youne; anv Quire ANOTHER 
Tale of Modern Rome. : Unpzr 4 CLoup. Story. Two Stories, By JEAN INGELOW. 
IN THE OLDEN Time; a HESTER'SVENTURE | Cay ruts BE Love? By Loutsa Parr, 
Tale Sf the Peasant 7Hz FIDDLER °F | Kirn Deramore. By the Author of 
War in Germany. LuGav. i Miss Molly *. 


THe YOUNGER SISTER. A CHILD OF THE 
- 7 Revoittrion: | Siowey. By Marcaret Devanp. 


—— Ax ArRRANCED Marriace.- By 
i 
: GERARD. 
ATHERSTONE ORY. By L. N.. _ DoRoTHEa 
Cant gions y , Last Worps ro Giazs on Lire ar 


| SCHOOL AND AFTER ScHooL. By Marta 
Tue Story or a Spring Morninc,| Grey. . 


etc. By Mrs. MoLesworTuH. Illustrated. Srrav THOUGHTS FoR GURLs. By 
THe Patace ww rue Gaxven. By| Lucy H. M. Soutssy, Head Mistress of 
Mrs. MoLeswor“yw. Wretrated. | Oxford Hich School. t6mo.. ts. 6d. net. 
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The Silver Liprary. 


3s. 6d. EACH VOLUME. 


Crown 8vo. 


Arnold’s (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands, With : 


71 Illustrations. 35. 6d. ‘ 
Bagehot’s (W.) Biographical Studies. 35. 6d. | 
Bagehot’s (W.) Economic Studies. 35. 6d, 3 
Bagehot’s (W.) Literary Studies. ‘With Portrait. 

3 vols, 35. 6d, each. i 
Baker’s (Sir 5S. W.) Eight Years in Ceylon. 

‘With 6 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 1 
Baker's (Sir 8. W.) Rifle and Hound in Ceylon. : 

With 6 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Baring-Gould’s (Rey. 8.) Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages. 35. be 

Barin¥-Gould’s (Rey. 8.) Origin and Deyelop- 
ment of Religious Belief. 2 vols. 3s. 6d.each, ' 

Becker's (Prof.) Gallus: or, Roman Scenesin the ' 
Time@of Augustus. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

« Becker's (Prof.) Charicles: or, Illustrations of 

« the Private Life of the Ancient Greeks, 
Illustrated. 35. 6d. 

Bent’s (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Mashona- 
land. With 117 Illustrations, 35. 6d. : 

Brassey’s (Lady) A Yoyage in the ‘Sunbeam’, 
With 66 Llustrations, 35. 6d. 

Butler's (Edward A.) Our Household Insects. 
With 7 Plates and 113 Illustrations in the 
Text, 35. 6d. 

Clodd’s (E.) Story of Creation: a Plain Account 
of Evolution. With 77 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Conybeare (Rey. W. J.) and Howson’s (Yery 
Rev. J. 8.) Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 
46 Mlustrations, 35. 64. 

Dougall's (L.) Beggars All: a Novel. 3s. 6d. i 

Doyie’s (A. Gonan) Micah Clarke, .A ‘Tale of | 
Monnioutn's Rebellion. ro [llusts. 35. 6d. | 

Doyle’s (A. Cotian) The Captain of the Polestar, 
and other Tales. 3s. 6. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Refugees: A Tale of 
‘Two Continents, With25 Illustrations. 356d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Short Studies on Great Sub- 
fects, 4 vols. 3s. 6d. each, 

Froude’s (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle: a History of 
his Life. 

19795-1835. 2vols. 75. 

1834-1881. 2 vols. 75. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Cassar: a Sketch. 35. 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.} The Spanish Story of the 
Armada, and other Essays. 35. 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dunboy: an 
Irish Romance of the Last Century. 3s. 6d. | 

Froude’s (J. A.) The History of England, from 
the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 12 vols. 35. 6d. each. | 

Froude’s (J. A.) The English in Ireland. 3 vols. | 
tos. 6d. 











Gleig’s (Rey. G. R.) Life of the Duke of 
Wellingfon. With Portrait. 35. 6d. 


Grevile’s (C. G. F.) Journal of the Reigns of 





Haggard’s (H. R.) She: A History of Adventure. 
32 Illustrations. 35. 6¢. 

Hagdard’s (H. R.) Allan Quatermain. 

7? Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

‘Haggard's (H. R.) Colonel Quaritch, V.C. ‘0a 
Tale of Country Life. 3s. 6d. 

Hagégard’s (H. R.) Cleopatra, With 29 Hlustra- 
tions. 35. 6d. 

Hagdard’s (H. R.) Eric Brighteyes. 
Hlustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Beatrice. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan's Wife. 
trations. 35. 6d, 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Montezuma’s Daughter. With 
25 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) The Witch’s Head. With 
16 Illustrations, 35. 6¢. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Mr. Meeson’s Will, 
16 Illustrations, 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H..R.) Nada the Lily. 
THustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard’s(H, R.)Dawn. With 16 Illusts. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard (H. R.) and Lang’s (A.) Tho iMorld's 
Desire. With 27 Illustrations. “3s. 6d, 

Harte’s (Bret) In the Carquinez Woods and 
other Stories. 35. 6a. 

Helmholtz’s (Hermann yon) Popular Lectures 
on Scientific Subjects. With 68 Illustrations. 
avols, 35. 6d. each. 

Hornung’s (E. W.) The Unbidden Guest. 35. 67, 

Howitt’s (W.) Visits to Remarkable Biaoen 
80 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) The Story of My Heart: 
Autobiography. With Portrait. 35. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Field and Hedgerow. With 
Portrait. 35. 6¢. 

Jefferies’ (R.)Red Deer. 17 Illustrations. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Wood Magic: a Fable. 
Frontispiece and Vignette by E.V. B. 35. 6d. 

Jefferies (R.) The Tollars of the Field. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury Cathedral. 
35. 6d. 

Knight's (E. F.) The Cruise of the ‘Alerte’: 
the Narrative. of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 
May’ and 23 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Knight's (E. F.) Where Three Empizes Meet: a 
Narrative of Recent Travel if @Kaghmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Gilgit. With a Map 
and 54 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Knight's (E. F.) The ‘Falcon’ on thé®Baltic: a 
Coasting Voyage from Hammersmith to 
Copenhagen in a Thi®e-Ton Yacht, With 
Map and rz Illustrations. 35. 


Lang’s (A.) Angling Sketches. 20 Iilustrations. 
6d. 


With 


With 51 


38. 62. 
With 34 Ihus- 


With 


With 23 


My 


35. 6d. 
With 


3, 
Lang’s (A.} Custom and Myf: Stf€lies of Early 
Usage and Belief. 3s. 6d* ® 
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The Silver LibrarY— continued. 


Lees(J. A.) and Clutterbuok’s (W. J.) B. C. 
1887, A Ramble in British Columbia. With 
Maps and 75 Illustrations. 9s. 6d. 


Macaulay's (Lord) Essays and Lays of Ancient | 
Rome, With Portrait and Illustration, 35. 6d. + 
Macleod’s (H, D.) Elements of Banking. 35. 6d> H 


1 
Marshman’s (J. by Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock. 35. 6 


Max Miiller’s (F.) fais what can it teach us? 
6d, * 


3 
Max Miller's (F.) Introduction to the Science 
of Religion. 35. 6d. 


Merivale’s (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire, 8 vols. 35. 6d. each, 


Mill's (J. 8.) Political Economy. 35. 6d. 
Mill's (J, 8.) Syatem of Logic. 35. 62. 


Milner's (Geo.) Country Pleasures: the Chroni- i 
cle of a Year chiefly ina Garden, 3s. 6d. 


Nanson’s (F.) The Firat Crossing of Greenland. 
With Illustrations and a Map. 35. 6d. 
Phillipps-Woliey's (C.) Snap: a Legend of the 
Lone Mountain. 13 Illustrations. 3s. 6¢. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 35. 6d. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven. 
35. 6d. 
Proctor’s (R, A.) Other Worlds than Ours, 35.6¢. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Suns than Ours. 35. 6¢. | 
crocker haat A.) Rough Ways made Smooth. j 
Bs 6 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Pleasant Ways in Science. 

3s. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Myths and Marvels of As- 
tronomy. 35. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Nature Studies. 35. 6d. 

Prootor’s (R. A.) Leisure Readings, By R. A. 
Proctor, Epwarp CLopp, ANDREW 
WiLson, THOMAS FosTeR, and A. C. 
RANYARD. With Illustrations. 3s, 6d. 

Rossetti’s (Maria F.) A Shadow of Dante. 35. 6d. 

Smith's (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the Cartha- 
ginians. With Maps, Plans, &c. 35. 6d. 

Stanley’s (Bishop) Familiar History of Birds. 
x60 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 

Stevenson’s (R. L.) The Strange Case“of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Mae with other Fables, 
3s. 6d. 

Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbourne's ¢Ll.) The 
Wrong Box. 35. 6d. 

Stevenson (Robert Louis) and Stevenson's 
(Fanny yan de Grift) More New Arabian 
Nights,—The Dynamiter. 35. 6d. 

Weyman’s (Stanley J.) The House of the 
Wolf: a Romance. 3s. 6d. 

Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Betisod Revisited. With 
33 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Strange Dwellings. With 
60 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rey. J. G.) out of Doors. 
Hlustrations. 35. 6d. 


With 11 





Cookery, Domestic Management, Gardening, &c. 


Acton. — Movern Cooxery. 
Exiza Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. 
8vo., 45. 6d. 


By 
Fep. 


Bull (Tuomas, M.D.). 


Hints Tro Moruers on rue May- 
AGEMENT OF THEIR HEALTH DURING THE 
PERIOD OF PREGNANCY. Fep. 8vo., 15, 6d. 


THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF 
CHELDREN IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 
Fep. By. 6) 15. 6d. 





De Salis (Mrs.). 


CAKES AND ONFECTIONS A LA 
Move. Fep. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


Docs: A Manual for Amateurs. 
Fep. 8ve, 15, 4d. 

DRESSED'GAME AND POULTRY 3 LA 
Move. Fep. 8vea, 1s. 6g. 


De Salis ‘(Mrs.).—continued. 


Dresseo Vecerasres A La Move. 
Fep. 8vo., 1s. 6d, 


Drinks 314 Mone. Fep.8vo., 1s.6d. 


Ewrrézs 4 1a Move. Fep. 8vo., 
ts. 6d. 

FroraL Decorarions. Fep. 8vo., 
1s. 6d. 

GARDENING 4 LA Mone. Fep. 8vo. 


Part I., Vegetables, 1s, 6d. Part IL, 
Frits, 1s. 6d. 


NationaL Vianwps ALA Move. Fcp. 
8vo., 1s. 6d, 


New-1aip Ecos. Fep. 8yg., 1s. 6d. 
e 


Ovysrers 3 La Mepe. 


Fep. 8vo., 
1s. 6d. 
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Cookery, Domestic Management, &c. —continued: 


De Salis (Mrs.).—continued. 


Puppines and Pastry 3 1a Move, 
Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d, 


SAVOURIES A LA Move. 
1s. 6d. 


Soups ano DressED FISH A LA 
Mone. Fep. 8vo., 1s. 6d, 


Sweets AnD Supper DISHES A LA 
Move. Fep. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


Tempring Disues For Smaty In- 
cones. Fop. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


Wrinxktes AND  Norions FOR 
Everv HouseHoLp. Crown 8vo., 1s, 6d. 


Fep. 8vo., i 


| Lear.—Maicre Cookery. By H. L. 


Srpney Lear. 16mo,, 2s. 


Poole.—Cooxery ror THE DIABETIC. 
By W. H. and Mrs. Poote. With Preface 
by Dr. Pavy. Fep. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Walker (Janz H.). poe 

A Boox ror Every Woman. 

Part I., The Management of Children 

in Health and out of Health, Crown 
8vo., 2s. 6d. 


A Hanpsoox For Moruers: being 
being Simple Hints to Women on the 
Management of their Health during 
Pregnancy and Confinement, together 
with Plain Directions as to the Care of 
Infants, Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 





Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 


Allingham.—Vaxieries iv Prose. 
By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., 
18s, (Vols. 1 and 2, Rambles, by PaTRictus 
Wa ker, Vol. 3, Irish Sketches, etc.) 


Armstrong.—Zssavs avp SKETCHES. 
By EpMuND J. ARMSTRONG. Fep. 8vo., 5s. 


Bagehot. —Lirerary Stupies. By 
ALTER BAGEHOT. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo., 38. 6d. each. 


Baring-Gould.— Curious Merus oF 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 


GouLp, Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Baynes. — S#aixespeare Srubizs, « 
and other Essays. By the late Tuomas | 
Spencer Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. Witha: 


Biographical Preface by "Professor Lewrs | 


CampBELL. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Boyd (A. K. H.) ((A.K.H.B.’). 
And see MISCELLANEOUS THEOLOGICAL 
'ORKS, p. 32. 
AUTUMN Hotioa ¥S OF 4 CouNTRY 
PARSON. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
COMMONPLACE PHILOSOPHER. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


Cr. 


CritieaL Essays OF A CounrTry . 


Parson. Crowr, 8vo., 35. 6d. 

East Coast Days anp Memories. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

LANDSCAPES, CHURCHES, AND Mora- 
LITIES,“ Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Leisure Hours in Town, Crown: 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


3 vols. ; 


By Rev. S. Barine- ; 


, Boyd (A. K.H.) (‘A.K.H.B.’)— 
| continued. c 

| Lessons oF Mippie Ace. Crown 
| 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Our Lirrte Lire. Two Series. 


Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. each. 
Ovr Homery Comeépy: ano Tra- 
GEDY. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
, REeECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. 
i Three Series. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 
i Also First Series. Popular Edition. 8vo., 
| 6d. Sewed, 
' Butler (SAMUEL), 
ErewnHon, Crown 8vo., 5s. 
THe Farr Haven. A Work in De- 


fence of the Miraculous Element in our 
Lord’s Ministry. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Lire AnD Hasit. An Essay after a 


| Completer View of Evolution. Cr. 8vo., 
7s. Sd. 
Lvoturion, OLp And New. Cr. 
8vo., Los. 6d. a 


ALPS ‘AND SANCTUARIES OF Prep- 
MONT AND CANTON Ticino. TWustrated- 
Pott 4to., 10s. 6d. 


Lucx, or CuNnNinG, AS THE Main 
MEANS OF ORGANIC MODIFICATION? 

| Cr. 8vo., 75. 6d. 

| £x Vero. An Accovnt othe Sacro 


Monte or New Jerusalen: at Varallo-Sesia. 


Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
a ~ 
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- Miscellaneous and Critical Works 


c 


Gwélt.—Aw Encycropzpia or Ar- 
CHITECTURE. By JoserH Gwitt, F.S.A. 
Illustrated with more than 1100 Engravings 
on Wood. Revised (1888), with Alterations 
and Considerable Additions by Wyatt 
PAPWORTH. 8vo., £2 12s. 6d. 


~~ 
OF 


Hamlin.A Zex7-Boox THE 


History oF ArcuiTecTure. By A.D. F, ! 


Haun, A.M., Adjunct-Professor of Archi- 


tecture in the School of Mines, Columbia | 


College. With 229 Illustrations. Crown 


8vo., 75. 6d. 


Haweis.—Mvsic snp Morazs. 
the Rev. H. R, Hawers. 
the Author, and numerous Illustrations, 
Facsimiles, and Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 
4s, 6d. 


*> 
Indian Ideals (No. 1). 


NaArava Sérra; an Inquiry into 
Love (Bhakti-Jijnasa). Translated from 
the Sanskrit, with an Independendent 
Commentary, by E. T, Srurpy. Crown 
8vo., 2s. 6d, net. 


Jefferies.—(Ricnarp), 


FieLp and HencGerow: With Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


THE Srorvy or My Hearr: my 


Autobiography. With Portrait and New | 
Crown 8vo., | 


Preface by C. J. Lonaman, 
38. 6d. 


Reb Deer. With 17 Illustrations 
ky J-Cuarvton and H. Tunary. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


Tie Towers or THE Fierp. With | 


«Portrait from “he Bust in Salisbury 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Woon fagig: a Fable. - With Fron- 
tispiece and ‘/ignette by E. V. B. Crown 


8vo., 35. 6d. a a 
. 


By: - 
With Portrait of : 


~ 


—continued. 


| Jefferies (Ricuarp)—continued. 


Txovucuts Brom tHE Writines oF 
RictARD FEFFERIES. Selected by H. S. 
Hoote WayLen. 16mo., 35. 6d. 


Johnson.—Zve Parenres's Man- 
UAL: a Treatise on the Law and Practice 
of Letters Patent. By J. & J. H. Jounson, 





: Patent Agents, &c. “8vo., ros. 6d. 
: : 
Lang (AnpREw). é 
‘| Lerrers ro Deap Auruors. Fep. 
| 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. . 
i 
Booxs 1vp Booxmen. With 3 


Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. 
Fep. 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 


Oxp Frieznps. Fep. 8vo., 25. 6d. net. 


| Lerrers on LireRATURE. 
8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 


Fep. 


Cock Lave avy Common SENSE. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


! Macfarren. — Zecrures on Har- 
mony, By Sir Grorce A, MACFARREN, 
8vo., 125. 


Max Miiller (F). 


Inpia: Wuarcan it Teacu Us? 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Cures From A GExuan Worxsuop, 


Vol. I. Recent Essays and Addresses. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. net, 

Vol. Il. Biographical Essays. Crown 

8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 


Vol. III. Essays on Language and Litera- 
a ture. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. ~ 


Vol. IV. Essays on Mythology and Folk 
Lore, Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


Milner.—Couwrry Preasures: the 
Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a Garden. 
By Gzorce Miiner. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
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Morris (Wittiam). 


Sicws or Cuance. Seven Lectures 
delivered on various @ccasions. Post 
8vo., 4s. 6d. 


‘HopeS*anp Fears ror Arr. Five 
Lectures delivered in Birmingham, *Lon- 
don, &c., in 1878-1881. Crown 8vo., 


4s. 6d. 


Orchard.—7wz Asrrovomuy or 
‘MicTon's Paravise Lost’. By Tuomas 
N. Orcuarp, M.D., Member of the British 
Astronomical Association. With 13 Illus- 
trations. 8vo., 15s. 


° 
* Poore.—Zssavs on Rurat Hyciene. 
ee Vivian Poorg, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

ith 13 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 


Proctor.—Sraencry : How to get 
trong and keep Strong, with Chapters on 

Rowing and Swimming, Fat, Age, and the 
“ys Waist. By R. A. Proctor. With g Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 2s. 


Richardson.— Naviovar Hearrn. 

A Review of the Works of Sir Edwin Chad- 
¥ wick, K.C.B. By Sir B. W. RicHarpson, 
~ M.D. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 








Balfour. — Zwz Fovnparions or 


Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. 
ArTHuR J. Batrour, M.P. 8vo., 12s. 6d, 





Bird (Rozerr). 


A Cup's Reticion. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 





Josep, THE Dreamer. Crown 
4 8y0., 5s. 
: Ses. THE CARPENTER, OF 
Naz. RETH. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


~ To be*hadvalso in Two Parts, price 2s. 6d. 
each, 


Part I. GALILEE AND THE LAKE oF 
6 -GENNBBARET. 





- ; ; . . 
Miseellaneous and Critical Works—continued.: 


° 
Rossetti. -.4 Suavow or. Danze: 
being an Essay towards studying Himself, 
| his World and his Pilgrimage. By Marta 
Francesca Rossetti. With Frontispiece 
by Danre GasrreL Rossetti, Crown 
BV 3s. 6d. : 


—_ 
Solovyoff.—A Movern Priesrass 
or Isis (MabAME BLAVATSKY). Abridged 
and Translated on Behalf of the Society for 
* Psychical Research from the Russian of 
VSEVOLOD SERGYEEVICH SoLovyorr. By 
Wacter Lear, Litt.D. With Appendices. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Stevens.—Ow rvz Srowace or SHips 
| AND THEIR CARGoRS. With Information re- 
garding Freights, Charter-Parties, &c, By 
RoBerRT WHITE STEVENS, Associate-Mem- 
ber of the Institute of Naval Architects, 
8vo., 215. 


West.—Wizrs, anv How Nor ro 
Make THEM. Witha Selectiorxdf Leadin; 
Cases. By B. B. West, Author of ‘ Half 
Hopes with the Millionaires”. Fep. 8vo., 
2s. 6d. 





Miscellaneous Theological Works, 
*," For Church of England and Roman Catholic Works see Messrs. Loncmans & Co.’s 
» Special Catalogues, 


| Boyd (A.K.H.) (A.K.H.B.). 


BeEviEF ; being Notes Introductory to the’|- 


Occasional ANDIMMEmORIAL Days! 
Discourses. Crown 8yo., 7s. 6d. 

CounseL AND COMFORT FROM A 
City Putpir. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Sunpay AFTERNOONS IN THE PARISH 
CHURCH OF A ScoTTisH UNIVERSITY 
Ciry. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d: 

CHaneep Aspecrs or Uncuancep 
TruPus. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


e 
Graver THOUGHTS oF A UNTRY 
Parson. Three Series. Cro’ 0.5 
3s. 6d. each. ¥ 
Present Day Tuovcurs. “frown » 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


Seasipe Musines. “Cr 8vo., 35. 6d. 


" ©To Meer rxz Day’ through the 
Christian Year : being a Text of Scripture, 





Part II. JerusMLem AND THE PERa&A. 


with an Original Meditagjon ami a Short 
Selection in Verse for Evy, Day. Crown 
8vo., 45. 6d._ 











